Murphy Recalls County Fairs of Years Ago 
Drive to Maple Grove Brings Back Memories 
Writer Recalls Bike Ride to Milwaukee in 1896 
Last Run to Merrilan End Memory-Filled Era 
Not all Dreams Became Realities 


Murphy Observed Changes in City 


Territory Including County Bought From Menominees 
Today's Ships Are Huge Compared to Long Ago 
Manitowoc Waterfront Had Personal Feeling 

Opera House Formerly Center for Bohemians 

Early Memorial Days Recalled by Murphy 

Manitowoc Port Busy With Less Tonnage 
Associations With River Personal 


"Who's Who of Manitowoc' Once Found at Waterfront 


Tenth Street Self-Sufficient When It Was Main Street 
Recollections of old Main Street 

Vacating of old Madison School brought memories 
Memories of harbor events center around hot stove 
Carferries had troubles with ice on Lake Michigan 


York Street prominent in history of Manitowoc 
Hidden Valley found 
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Builders 


First in County 


(Editor's Note First 
there was creation of the 
earth — for man and animal 
who were to follow must have 
footing for their bare feet. 

Then there was creation of 
the great seas, (he mountains 
and valleys of this planet 
known as Earth, 

Finally, the creation of 
man and all forms of life. 

This is the first of a series 
of feature articles depicting 
history of the land now known 
as Manitowoc County. 

The writer of them is John 
Harmon, former _ staff 
reporter for this newspaper. 


By JOHN HARMON 
Before there was a Manitowoc 


County — before there was a 
Lake Michigan — a great sea 
covered the area which 


thousands of centuries later was 
to be called Wisconsin 

The silence of the sea, after its 
recession in the Silurian age, was 
broken up by the grinding crunch 
of the first great glacier 

First form of life in Manitowoc 
County, according to historians, 
was the mollusk of the clam 
family. It was to be centuries 
before man set foot on this 


beautiful land off the shores of: © 


Lake Michigan 

At the close of the second 
glacial period, some 20,500 years 
later, giant mastodons, elephants 
and other mammoth animals 
roamed the forests, tearing at 
high-hanging forage in this 
tropical paradise yet untouched 
by man 

Man Moves In 

After recession of the great 
seas and glaciers, this land 
known as Manitowoc County was 
never again covered. Man, 
hesitant at first to invade the 
forest previously dominated by 
the mammoth animals, began 
moving in. 

These men were known as the 
Mound Builders of Wisconsin 
They are described in history 
books as people of gigantic size, 
superior culture and of great 

antiquity. 

Although history of the Mound 
Builders in Wisconsin is sketchy, 
evidence of their existence has 
been uncovered. A group of eight 
oval mounds was discovered. in 
Buell’s subdivision in the Sixth 
Ward, City of Manitowoc. Other 
mounds have been found on the 
banks of a tributary to the 
Manitowoc River north of Clark’s 
Mills on the road to Cato; on the 
John Mill farm in the Town of 
Centerville and at other spots in 
the county. 

Indiana Papoose 

Because of lack of historical 
facts ‘of the lives of the Mound 
Builders, this historical feature 
series — for practical purposes 
— will begin with the birth of an 
Indian papoose who was to shape 
the destiny of his Chippewa 
nation and affect lives of the 
white men who were to follow the 
shores of Lake Michigan to thé 
Indian village at Manitowoc 

Rapids. / 

A harvest moon hung in the 
eastern sky, casting shimmering 
shadows, over’ the waters of the 
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great lake. A 
On this night in the year 1789 a: gees 
lonely Indian maintained a 850% 


constant vigil outside his teepee. 
The man listened to the soft 
gurgle of the ‘‘Munedowk"’ river 
at his feet. But he listened for 
something else, too. ; 
Crisp Air d 

For upon this night, if the Gods 
were pleased, he — Chief 
Chaiconda of the Chippewa tribe 
— would be blessed with a son. 
The chief, bravest among his 
braves, shivered slightly in the 
crips October night air, He 
wished to thrust his head into the 
small opening of the teepee to 
learn how things were 
progressing, but the last time he 
had done so two women of his 
tribe had chased him angrily. He 
squatted on his haunches and > 
waited. 

The son was born in the cold, 
grey hours of dawn 

Chief Chaiconda grunted his'd 
satisfaction as he took the small ' 
bundle in his arms. ‘'He shall be 
named Waumegesako. He shall 
become a great leader and live 
many moons of good life for he is” 
born at Munedowk — home of the’ 
Great Spirit,’ he said in slow, 
gutteral Chippewa tongue. , 

Chief Chaiconda’s words were 
to bear fruit in the years that » 
followed, 
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Next — Waumegesako meets © 
first White Man. 4 
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Rapids Trading 
Post Site In 


Chippewa Days 


r Episode Two 

- By JOHN HARMON 

“Waumegesako, the little Indian 
bay, grew fast and strong among 


_his peoples in the Chippewa 


vDlage at Manitowoc Rapids. 
Before he was three he was a 
match for many an older young 
brave in the camp. He and the 
Countless Indian dogs kept the 
many squirrels pretty well chas- 
ed away from the door of his 
father’s teepee. He learned weil 
the ways of the Redman. 

His father, Chief Chaiconda, 
taught him how to stalk the swift 
and wary white tail deer in the 
forest. Old Chief Etoigeshak, his 
aging grandfather, showed him 
how to pull the big bow and the 
manner in which to catch fish 
from the lake and streams. He 
begrudingly followed his mother 
apd the other squaws to the 
maize patch as they poked seeds 
into the soft earth and planted a 
fish in the same hole — ‘“‘just to 
make the kernels grow faster,”’ 
his mother said 

“Older men of the village taugh! 
the boy the art of making the 
birch bark canoe and the heavy 
dugout used for fishing and 
transportation on the great lake 

“Little Waumegesako was 
schooled well in the proper 
Method of setting the trap to 
snare the cautious lynx and fox 
He sat around the great council 
fires as his father instructed the 
braves of his tribe 

“Nothing was spread in the 
education of this young brave 
who was to become one of the 
greatest Indian leaders of his 
time. 
~ Waumegesako was Six years 
old when, in 1795, he met a White 
Man for the first time. A runner 
brought news of a great ship 
bearing into shore off Lake 
Michigan. The boy followed his 
father to the lakeside. 
~ Jean Vieau, agent’ for Nor- 
Thwest Fur Co., stepped ashore, 
greeted the chief and placed a 
hand on the head of the boy 
Waumegesako looked up at the 


| smiling White Man. He liked him 


instantly, Thus was planted the 
seed of friendship between the 
Red and White man that was to 
hold during the long and out- 
standing leadership of 
Waurnegesako, 

~ Vieau set up shop for his “jack 
knife’’ trading with the Indians al 
“Manitowoc Rapids. The glit- 
“ering beads and colorful cloth 
quickly caught the eyes of the 
Chippewas. They began a 


frienzied exchange of turs for 
trinkets that continued far into 
the night, The boy reveled in the 
excitement of the trading and 
went to his husk mat too 
exhausted to sleep. 

Waumegesako grew tall, a 
man of fine physique of more 
than six feet. He was courteous 
and dignified in manner, 
possessing great strength of 
character and more than or- 
dinary intelligence. He was 
wholly free from that common 
curse of the Indians of the 
frontier, drunkeness, and was 
respected among his people and 
their white neighbors 

He became chief of his tribe at 
the death of his father 

Waumegesako's regime was 
long, often tempestuous and 
ended in sadness for this great 
leader when he signed treaties at 
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Butte des Morts, Green Bay and 
Chicago. His mark on the treaties 
turned much of Indian Jand in 
Wisconsin to the white man 

To the end, however, Chief 
Waumegesako never forgot the 
friendship which started when he 
was a boy of six years 

In the spring of 1821, Dr 
William Madison — post surgeon 
of United States troops at Fort 
Howard (Green Bay) obtained 
permission to visit his Kentucky 
home. At a point two miles north 
of Manitowoc Rapids on the 
Green Bay Military Road, the 
doctor was ambushed and kille? 
by Ketaukah, a Chippews Indian 
When the chief heard of the 
murder he tracked down the 
Indian and turned him over to 
authorities at the fort. 

Rumors of an impending 
massacre struck fear in the white 
souls of Manitowoc County in 
1842. Hurried preparations of 
defense were made along a front 
extending from Sheboygan to 
Green Bay. 

Chief Waumegesako, speaking 
broken English, went among his 
while friends to assure them 
there would be no Indian uprising 
as long as he ruled. The settlers 
took him at his word and 
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returned to their homes, 

The great Indian leader died 
(wo years later, in 1944. A 
monument to Chief 
Waumegesako (or Waumpum, or 
Mexico as he was called by the 
whites) was unveiled Aug. 8, 1909 
at Manitowoc Rapids by the 
Manitowoc Historical Society. 

Chief Waumegesako died as he 
had lived — a great leader 
among men of al) races and a 
greater warrior. 


Episode Three 

Fair were the four daughters of 
chief Waumegesako of the 
Shippewa Indian tribe at 
Manitowoc Rapids. One was 
fairest of them all and many 
were the braves who sought her 
faVer. 

Two were afforded most of her 
coy smiles. The young braves 
were friends. They had hunted, 
fished and tussled together 
through boyhood. 

The duel was proposed for 
those two smitten by the charms 
of the Indian maiden, according 
to historical accounts. The wise 
men of the council fires decided 
they would fight to the death and 
the survivor would claim her 
hand in the teepee of the chief. 

Day for the duel dawned bright 
and clear over Lake Mighigan 
The eager braves, bedecked with 
gay ribbons and armed with long 
knives, leaped upon their ponies. 

Ata signal from the chief, they 
charged. Each made a vicious 
swipe at the other with his long 
knife. 

But alas, in the words of Peter 
J. Vieau — an early trader —“'In 


a very few minutes both were , 


weltering in their blood, mortally 
wounded, while the fair maiden 
wrung her hands in a frenzy of 
despair.” 

Signature of treaties at 
Chicago, Green Bay, Prairie du 
Chein and Butte des Morts 


Heralded the beginning of the | 


end of the red man in Manitowoc 


County. By reason of these | 


treaties the Indians were slowly 
removed to the Menominee and 
other reservations set aside in 
Wisconsin by the United States 
government 

But even as late as 1864, the 
Indians made periodical trips 
back to the land of their 
torefathers. The called on some 
of their white acquaintances of 
former years and engaged in 
trading furs and vension for 
beads, trinkets, ammunition and 
cloth, 

Neeshotijewajoc, Chippewa 
name for Two Rivers, was a 
popular meeting and trading spot 
for the Indians when they 
returned to their former hunting 
grounds, 

There lived Capt. J.V 
Edwards, a fisherman and great 
friend of the red man. Because of 
his popularity he often bested 
other traders in the exchange of 
goods. ) 

Some of the Indipns failed to 
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return to the reservations 
following their visits to 
Manitowoc County, Such a brave 
was Katoose. 

According to history, he suc- 
cessfully stowed away on a lake 
boat and worked his way east- 
ward, finally settling at Norwich, 
Conn. There he married a 
daughter of a Mohawk chief and 
in time became an engineer in 
the W.H, Page wood type factory. 

But home ties became too 
strong for Katoose and he 
returned to Two Rivers where he 
became associated with the 
Hamilton Co., as an engineer. 

In a sense, the Chippewa 
Indian was the first farmer of 
Manitowoc County — if tilling a 
total of 15 acres could rate a tribe 
as agriculturists. 


The plantation was located on | 


both sides of the Neshota River 
and consisted of maize and 
tubers, an early form of potatoes 
Squaws of the tribe performed al 
the work from planting to 
preparation of the corn into 
meal, 

Men of the tribe contended 
themselves with hunting, fishing 
and affairs of tribunal govern- 
ment — with an occasional 
skirmish tossed in for good 
measure 

The Chippewas were not the 
only tribes making up the Indian 
population in Manitowée County 
prior to the coming of the white 
man, History recounts there 
were also several encampments 
of Pottawottomies and Ottawas. 

But shadows of things to come 
were cast across this happy 
hunting land of the mixed Indian 
with the coming of the white man 
in 1835. 

NEXT — First White Settler 
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~ White Settler Arrives — 
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* Manitowoc County prior to the jymber. Or what did he know | 
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‘Episode Four 
By JOHN HARMON 
Two men stood al the port side 
. of the schooner Elwellyn as she 
* hove into the habor. 
D “Don't look like much," one of 
» the men offered. 
* “Taint nuthing but woods,’’ 
» the other commented, 
* “That's what we're here for,” 
» his companion reminded him 
* Jacob W, Conroe, a newcomer 
.from the State of Vermont, 


TRSEerpst ee ets 


«rubbed a big hand across the | 


© stubble of his face. He pondered. 
» Hadhe been right in leaving his 
| home land for_a new life in the 
*New. ‘Country? He recalled his 
* wife's Words — “Jacob, that 
» country is not even civilized, You 
{ will be killed by the Indians."’ she 
had scolded. 

¢ Conroe and his crew of 30 men 


« Went ashore to start construction | 


* of a saw mill on a point of land | 


" néar the Chippewa Indian village 
-at Manitowoc Falls. The year 
~ Was 1836. 

Thus Conroe became 
" Manitowoc County's first white 
» settler and industrialist. With the 
* purchase of several hundred 
» acres of timber stand he also 
"became one of the early lan- 
. downers in this area. 


’ Back east he had noticed the | 


. good market for lumber and had 

decided to go where the timber 
Vwas in 

~ Wisconsin, 

Sawyers, axmen and toppers of 

» Conroe's crew started falling the 


the new State of | 


“towering pines and hemlock. The | 


~ Sharp whine of the saws at the 
f mill mingled with shouts of 
»‘Timmmbuuuur’’ from the 
wforests. 

" Thus was industry born in 
* Manitowoc County: 

~. Mrs. Conroe joined her 
ehusband in the new land the 
* fo)lowing year. She was the first 
» white woman in the little set- 
= tlement of some 40 souls. 

& Although the Chippewa Indian 


“ was actually the first shipbuilder | 


«when he fashioned the dug-out 
"canoe, Capt. J. V. Edwards of 
. New Jersey and Green Bay 
“manufactured the first river 
« Scows to transport lumber down 
=the Manitowoc River from 
* Conroe’s mill to the lake where it 
_* was loaded on sailing vessels. 
* ! Business was brisk for Jacob 
= Conroe. He sold his lumber for 
7 $25 per thousand, but it cost him 
«$5 a thousand feet to get it 
= {reighted to Chicago 
». Another easterner, J. L. 
"Thayer of Waddington, N.Y, 
» heard of Conroe’s success and 
“the first industrialist in the 
*« county soon had competition. 
* Thayer constructed a mill up 
t river from the rapids and the 
* settlement quickly took on the 
= niame of Thayersville. 
=» .The financial panic of 1837 
> chased Thayer back east. One of 
» his men, H. McAllister, stayed in 
= Manitowoc County, He turned to 
= the soil, raising a good crop of 
* oats to become the county’s first 
» farmer. 


“Burns, Pliny Pierce, Thayer, 
*Samuel Martin, William 
~ Holbrook, McAllister, Joshua 
sand Joseph Sequoin, Frank 
‘Pugh, Amos Robier, Deacon 
» Lyman, C. Severin, B, Doyle, 
"John Oas, D. S. Munger, Jesse 
~Burnel) and Benjamin Jones. 

" By 1842 population in the 
»county had jumped to 629. The 
“figure doubled in 1847 and in 1850 


“there were 3,702 hardy souls 
“diving here, These figures did no* 
“Snclude the Chippewas. 


Village Is Born 


Episode Five 
William Jones fingered the 
“heavy. gold watch chain that 
~Spanned his chest across his 
"weskit as he gazed from the 
window of an office at Chicago. 
“There should be a town up 


r 


. there on the Jand we have pur- | 


_ chased," he told his associates of 
the firm Jones, King & Co. ''Our 
“operation is too far spread. Who | 


knows how much timber we are| | 
losing out there." 

Actually, the Village of Mani- 
towoc was born on the drawing 
boards in the Chicago office. The 
year was 1836. Rough plat was | 
produced by Alexander Martin, a 
young Chicago draftsman. 

William Jones turned to his 
brother Ben. “Get up there and 
see to it that things go well,’ he 
instructed. 

Thus did Benjamin Jones 
become the founder of what is 
now the City of Manitowoc. 

Jones arrived by schooner in 
the early spring of 1837. He stood 
among the trees at the ldkeshore 
He studied the plat in his hands 

“Right about here. This wil) 
someday be-a great city with 
many people and many ships in 


the port,” he predicted. He took 
up abode in an abandoned log 
cabin at a point now at the foot of 
Seventh Street. 

Ben Jones rolled up his sleeves 
and went to work. 

The firm had purchased 
several thousand acres of tim- 
berland in the area. Jones rode 
herd on several outlaw cutters 
who were reaching over their 
own lines to pick off lowering 
pines and hemlock owned by the 
Chicago land company. 

But the big man had an even 
more important job to do. He was 
to start a town at the mouth of the 
river. His town was to grow |* 
quickly. 

Conroe and his crew of tim- 
bermen up river at Manitowoc 
Rapids scoffed at the early ef- 
forts of this big man from the big 


they reasoned ¢ 

But these men did not reckon 
with the sincereity of Benjamin 
Jones. He worked hard at the 
task of building a new log cabin 
for his wife and small family, 
When that was completed and his 
family settled, Jones turned to 
the building of a village. 

It might have been named 
Jonesville, this upstart outpost in 
the wilderness. But 
decided that the Chippewa 
Indians had already called the 
spot ‘‘Munedowk"’ and that was 
good enough for the big fellow 


fresh off the board walks of | 


Chicago. 

Three men, E.L. Abbot, Mark 
Howard and a fellow called 
“Big’’ Farnham, joined Jones in 
the building of the village. They 
soon had a sizeable stretch of 
land cleared and the construction 
of houses began. 

The schooner Elwellyn arrived 
at the Manitowoc port May 17, 
1837. On it were the O. C. and 
Moses Hubbard families and Mr. 
and Mrs. D. S. Munger. The 


. latter was expecting her first 
’ baby as she stepped on the shores 


of this wild, new land. - 

Charles Munger was born in 
September of 1837, becoming the 
first white child’ born in Manito- 
woc County. 

But Manitowoc Rapids con- 
tinued to outstrip the little village 
on the lake. The hum of the saws 
at two mills overshadowed the 
ring of the axes as Jones and his 
men continued clearing the land 
downriver. 

Abbott, one of Jones’ men, took 
to courting Maria Smith, sister of 
P, P, Smith at the Rapids and the 
resulting marriage was the first 
recorded in this new county by 
the lake. 

Appropriately enough, the first 
white female child born in Mani- 
towoc County was the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, She grew 
to womanhood and was later 
married to Dr. S. C. Blake. a 
physician of some fame in the 
area 


NEXT — Two Rivers grows out - 


of a fishing shack. 


Jones © 


Ope 1b, 1915 


Two Rivers in Early Days — 


(Editor's Note — These articles on 
tarty Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Ares Nitlory were written a number 
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The Herakt Times ® eporter. We wil! 
Conlinue te publish the several 


hundred siories throughou! 1975 and 
inte Bicentennial year 1976) 


Episode Six 
By JOHN HARMON 

Man continued his relentless 
push against the forests of 
Manitowoc County. The land 
firm of Jones, King and Co. in- 
terested many speculators from 
the east into purchasing timber 
strips. Money poured into the 
Chicago office, headquarters for 
one of the largest land sale 
operations in the State of 
Wisconsin 

In what appeared to be a 
popular game in the year of 1837, 
towns began springing up along 
the bulges of Lake Michigan. 

Capt. J. V. Edwards, a lum- 
berman and fisherman from 
Green Bay, was bitten by the 
town building bug. He, along with 
Morgan L. Martin of Green Bay, 
D. Wells of Milwaukee and S. W. 
Beale of Fond du Lac, made first 
land entry and outlined the plat 
for the village that was lo be 
called Two Rivers, a name 
derived from the Chippewa 
Indian word of Neshotah, 
meaning ‘‘two rivers” 

Captain Edwards was deter- 
mined that this new lite set- 
tlement would soon become an 
important fishing spot on the 
lake. He, with his son and Perry 
P. Smith, started seining 
operations. So successful were 
their early attempts other men 
began to show an interest in this 
new-found industry along the 
lake, 

One of these men was Judge 
John Lawe of Green Bay. 

The Village of Two Rivers 
literally grew out of the captain's 
smal! fishing shanty near the 
mouth of the two streams. 

Judge Lawe, with his wide 
background of government and 
organization, was instrumental 
in the growth of this brash little 
town in the wilderness. 

Fishing was not the only in- 
dustry in the early history of Two 
Rivers. The village nestled in 

some of the finest hemlock 
stands in the state. Robert Ebert 
and John P. Arndt, with 
the blessing of Judge Lawe, 
constructed a saw mill which was 
operated by walter power from 
the tumbling Mishicot and 
Neshoto rivers. 

News of big fish hauls at Two 
Rivers filtered eastward. J. P. 
Clark of Detroit cast his lot with 
Edwards and the firm employed 
20 men. 

Edwards and Clark boasted of 
their catches. It was said, ac: 
cording to history, that a single 
haul netted enough white fish to 
fill 175 barrels, each containing 
200 pounds of fish. 


Records kept by the small. 


fishing company disposed 
shipments of 2,000 barrels in the 
year 1838. Most of the catch was 
marketed at Chicago and Detroit 
with each barre) bringing $12 
Operators of the saw mill at 
Two Rivers did not share the 
same good fortune that fell the lot 
of fishermen. The mill closed 
operations in 1838, not to run 
again until 1842 when Andrew J. 
Vieau took charge. The operation 
was leased to Bascom and Wall 
the following year. They were 
followed by Daniel Smith, R. C 
Plumb and H. H. Smith. Smith is 
often credited with the actual 
settling of the Village of Two 
Rivers because of his interest 
and endeavor in the lumbering 
business. He was co-partner in 
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the Aldrich, Smith and Co., 
forerunner of the Two Rivers 
Mfg. Co. 

Intense rivalry existed bet- 
ween the small villages of 
Manitowoc Rapids, Manitowoc 
and Two Rivers. Leaders at the 
three spots fought tooth and nail 
for supremecy for their towns. 

Business boomed at Two 
Rivers. For a time it appeared 

the fishing village to the north 
would overshadow its two rivals 
But Manitowoc Rapids clung to a 
slim lead in the race for people 
and power. Meanwhile, the 
Village of Manitowoc grew 
swiftly 
Episode Seven 
By JOHN HARMON 

Neshoto, fourth setllement in 
this new land known as 
Manitowoc County in 1837, found 
it difficult to grow out of swad- 
dling clothes — and all because 
its founder, A. M. Burnham, took 
lightly the laws. 

Burnham came from Detroit 
that year and took squatter 
rights lo Jand at a point about 
eight miles from the mouth of the 
West Twin River 

He chose the spot for erecuion 
of his saw mill because. ol 
abundant water power supply. 

Burnham, fresh from the big 
city, took lightly the land laws of 
this new country. He figured he 
was so far off the beaten path no 
one would bother to notice that he 
had no legal rights to the tand. 
So, he failed to go anywhere near 
the land office ut Green Bay to 
file claim, 

A young man from Manitowoc, 
with an eye for a business deal, 
discovered lack of legal filing on 
the part of Burnham, On hor- 
seback he made his way up the 


old Green Bay Military Road to 
that city and filed claim of the 
land on which Burnham had 
constructed his mill. Then he 
hastened back to Manitowoc with 
legal papers in his pocket 

‘Tis said the air around 
Neshoto was ‘filled with angry 
roars of a man when Burnham 
learned of his mistake. The 
young Manitowoc man was 
genial enough about it, however. 
He offered to sell Burnham's 
land back to him at a price of 
$2,000, half of which was to be in 
cash 

Burnham finally agreed, ac- 


cording to history, and confirmed | 


construction of the mill on his 
land 

The initial cash bite had been 
too much for the man from 
Detroit, however, and he sold out 
to Frederick Borcherdt, 
claimed distinction of being the 
first German settler in the 
county 

Burnham, who had visions of 
greatness for the little setulement 
of Neshoto, watched his dream 
fade and die. The town never did 
get out of short pants stage. 

By the winter of the year 1837, 
industrialists had become firmly 
entrenched at Manitowoc 
Rapids, Manitowoc, Two Rivers 
and Neshoto. 

Then started the ever in- 
creasing migration from the east 
and abroad. 


These pioneers were of dif- 
ferent stock. They carried no axe 
or saw on their shoulders. They 
were interested in the rich soil 
under their feet and the abundant 
crops that would someday be 
raised on this land of the new 
country 

Plow points slithered across 
the top of matted pine needles 
and dug into the dark rich soil 
The farmer had arrived in 
Manitowee County 


To Borcherdt must go credit 
for much of the interest among 
the newcomers. Being of German 
descent, he quickly made those 
travelers from North Germany 
and Prussia feel at home in the 
new country 

The first settlers were poor and 
forced to find employment off 
their small farms in order to 
survive. Some moved on into 
Brown County, or continued up 
the bay, 

Frederick Reineking was 
leader of more than 100 German 
pioneers who took up land grants 
in Manitowoe and Sheboygan 
counties 

Speaking in his native tongue, 
he told his followers: 

“This is good country, This is 
good land. The day will come 
when the forests are gone and the 
land will bear good grain. ‘Those 
who stay will grow with the 
land.” 

NEXT — Early “three Rs" in 
Manitowoe County, 
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letters of the alphabet and 
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scnall acd placed gh = the 
walls. So. te yorgstes o& 
Manitowoc were overjoyed Sten 
Classes were Gsmmussec for the 
sommer, less than eo months 
after they started 

Residents af Mantiowoc 
Rapids, watching the ecucatsonal 
advances of the people of 
Moaritowoc, decided they would 
go the newer village one better. 

“We shall have 2 genuwice 
teacher come next fall.” one of 
the leaders decided. He, and two 
other men, went to Green Bay to 
hire Mrs. L M. Potter away from 
the Government School there 

First lessoms at Manitowoc 
Rapids were conducted in a log 
cabin located near the second 
bridge. This school, ‘oo. was 


supported by public subscripucn_ 
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Mewtoser. The =Ssce S25 
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S51, when the Rev. G. P_ Shetty 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE — Because 
of the wast and sprawling cet- 
work of other early churches and 
eburch grocps in Manitown 
County. fikure episodes in this 


PRwentt. cagital of 4ctonra 
.S ie &§ a a 
Sieceier - pe 


series wil be devoted to 
development of religion im this | 


area) 
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t&ditor’s Note — These articies on 
'W¥rty Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
"Ries history were written a number 
ef years ago by John Harmon now 
dead, who had been a reporter for 
The Heraid-Times-R eporter We will 
ontinve te publish Ihe several 
Vedred stories throughout 1#75 and 
_ Inte Bicentennial year 1976.) 
x, Episode 10 
By JOHN HARMON 
© At was only natural that early 
settlers of Manitowoc County 
sturn to the water as a mode of 
-trinsportation. Tote roads were 
»few and, al best, rough to travel 
"Iftian paths were winding and 
narrow. Besides, Lake Michigan 
tlay just off the back porch of the 
»small villages of Manitowoc and 
Two Rivers. 
Natural ports existed at these 
«lwo settlements, Bridge piers 
w Eweére also constructed at Two 
»Creeks, Northeim and Cen 
Perville in the county 
» Shipping by water was not 
without drawbacks and risks in 
~the early days. 
» Gonsiderable trouble was 
Texperienced with shifting sands 
sand silt at the river mouths. It 
"was {requentUy necessary to drag 
esand from the bar with oxen 
“before hookers and schooners 
«crossed and entered the ports 
= For a time, during the late 
1830s and early 1840s, il appeared 
that Two Rivers would become 
athe shipping. - capitol of 
*Manitowoe County. Tons of fish, 
lumber and shingles were ex- 
*ported from. the point 
* arly barter and trade of the 
enew county was handled entirely 
‘by. water. Small, two-masted 
»schooners plied (he ports al Two 
"Rivers and Manitowoc with 
ewares for trade. 
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Among the schooners that 
called al the wo ports were the 
Liberty, Savannah, Jessie Smith 
Solomon Juneau, FE, Henderson 
Meeme and the E)wellyn 

Lake traffic stepped up during 
the mid-40s. Manitowoc became 
amore or less regular port of call 
for steamers of the Buffalo 
Chicago line 

Captain Joseph Edwards, who 
had stepped down from the wheel 
house of an early schooner to 
become a ljeading fisherman al 
Two Rivers, figured he saw a 
future in the shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, He had constructed 
several scows used in trans- 
porting lumber from Conroe’s 
mill at Manitowoc down the river 
to the lake 

In 1847, he started construction 
of the Citizen, first ship built in 
Manitowoc County. The vessel 
weighed in at some 60 tons and 
experienced much success 
during her many years riding the 
waves. 

A steamer of the Buffalo- 
Chicago line met with disaster in 
the year 1847 shortly after 
leaving the Manitowoc port. The 
Phoenix had just put off from 
shore when fire broke out in one 
of her holds. Flames raged for 
hours, trapping the 150 persons 
aboard. The ship was burned to 
the water line. Of the 150 persons 
many were emigrants from 
Holland enroute to homesteads in 
Ozaukee County 

The ship's captain was il) at the 
time and died in his cabin. A 
steamer that was lying in 
Sheboygan harbor rushed to the 
scene when smoke was sighted, 
but the rescue ship arrived too 


late to save any lives, 

First ship to make Manitowoc 
a regular port of call was the 
Rossiter, a small steamer that 
proved too light for Lake 
Michigan lravel. She was 
replaced in 1850 by the steamer 
Champion of the Ward Line 
which made tri-weekly trips 
along the west coast of the lake, 

Shipping and passenger 
business reached such a peak in 
1851 that the Ward Line put two 
additional steamers, the Detroit 
and Arctic into service. Regular 
stops were made at the pier at 
the foot of what is now Franklin 
Street at Manitowoc 
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ITs. 
Manitowoc was 


1850, 


By 
coming out of the woods, in- 
dustrially speaking. Success of 
Captain Edwards as a_ ship 


builder caught on. Among the 
early shipbuilders were Bates & 
Son, G. S. Rand, C. Sorenson and 
J. Hughes of Manitowoc and 
James Harbridge of Two Rivers. 

As immigration continued to 
pour westward, the Read and 
Collingwood lines placed 
Manitowoc on their port call list 
Another pier was constructed at 
the foot of Chicago Street on the 
north side of the river and the 
ever growing settlement was in 


__the shipping business to stay. 


Water Used for Transportation 


Episode 11 
By JOHN HARMON 
Ever since he was old enough 
to remember, Timothy Kelley 
had wanted to become captain of 
a sailing vessel, The urge began 


~ even before Tim, as a small boy, 


rode the steamer Cleveland from 
Milwaukee to Manitowoc to 
make his home with his parents 
at the new village. . 

The steamer docked at the old 
north, or K. K. Jones, pier and 
before he stepped ashore Tim 
vowed he would be captain of a 
ship someday, 

Like any boy his age, young 
Kelley disliked the confines of the 
schoolroom. He would much 
rather spend the day on the many 
schooners laying just off shore in 
Lake Michigan 

On one particular warm af- 
ternoon, while Tim was playing 
hooky from classroom chores, 
Captain Minski of the trader 
schooner Two Charlies, took the 
boy aside. . 

“Looky here, if you are to be a 
sailor and a captain some day, 
you'll have to know your letters 
and numbers. Now you git back 
to school'and don’t let me catch 
you around the port except on 
Saturdays and Sundays,”’ the 
captain said not unkindly- 

Tim learned his lessons well, 
every sail on the horizon brought 
a new longing inside the small 

boy. He spent every available 
spare moment, when his mother 
wasn't at him to fetch wood and 
water, aboard the Traveler, Jo 
Vilas, Gertrude and other 
schooners in the harbor. Cap 
tains of the sailing vessels were 
both kind and helpful 

Young Kelley spent the 
glorious summer days bobbing 
on the lake aboard little two- 
masted mackinaw fishing 
vessels or visiting at one of the 
three shipbuilding yards at 
Manitowoc, 

Tim was on hand when the El 


| 


Tempo was built and launched at } 
a yard located where the het ! 
department of the Torrison store | A 
tater stood, He watched the hull 
of the A. Baensch being con- | 
structed at a yard located where 
the north end of the Main Street A 
bridge was later built. He watch- 
ed growth of the Belle at a point | 
just west of the present day dock 
up the river. The propeller Union 
was the first steamship built at 
Manitowoc al a yard located 
where the electric lighting plant 
was later erected 

Tim’s sailing began on the little wal 
schooner Ellen in the fall of 1862, | a 
year of the famous Indian scare Al. 
Captain Jim Stephenson and - 
hands Tim Kelley and Levi 
Beardsley made ready to put out || 
in case the Indians threatened 
the town. The redmen never got 
any closer to Manitowoc than the | Hut 
State of Minnesota, however it 

Young Tim remained aboard a | 
the little hookers trading be- ay 
tween Manitowoc and Milwaukee | . 
and Chicago until 1865 when he 
shipped out as cabin boy aboard 
the Chicago Board of Trade. A 
vear later he was elevated to the 
dignity of cook aboard the old 
schooner Celt, The pattern had ny 
been cast. Timothy Kelley would 
eventually become master of his 
own ship. 

Rivalry on the lake hit a high 
peak bout the time Tim first 
shipped out. Captain and crews 
of schooners, hookers and 
steamers took full advantage of 
wind and waves in their efforts to 
be first at a port 

Often, the great haste led to 
trouble. Early clearances in 
April often ended with entire 
fleets blocked in ice in a strait 
after temperatures suddenly 
dropped without warning and 
high winds howled across the 


stormy lake. 
Rivalries between ‘‘salt . 


sailors and “‘fresh’’ sailors was 
keen and often not without in- | 


ee ee 


cident leading to fisticuffs. 


Sailors off the high seas often 
came west to become fresh water | 
deck and gallery hands, Often | 
their tales of the briney deep | 
became so extravagant as to be 
unbelievable and a bashing of 
heads generally followed. 


Every ship had its “fo'c’sle | ah) 
lawyer"’ whose talk, to his own | ny: 
Satisfaction at least, showed a i 
more intimate knowledge of at 
sailor's rights than any ad- My 
miralty lawyer could ever boast tp 

Many a captain has had to step 
between those self-made men 


and other hands of his crew on | + 
occasion | 
NEXT—Ships and more ships. 


Early Fishermen 


French and Portuguese | 
fishermen were catching and ir 
curing fish along the Nova 
Scotian coasts early in the 16th 
century. There may have been a 
Portuguese fisherman's- village 
on Cape Breton Island as early as 
1521 9 years before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock. : ; 
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Building of Ships Part 
Of City’s Early History 


(Editors Note — These articies on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Ares history were writlen a number- 
of years age by John Harmon, now 
dead, who had been a reporter for’ 
The Herald Times-R oporter. We will 
continue fe publish the several 
hundred stories throughoul 1975 and 
inte Bicentennial yoar 1%76.) 


Episode 12 
By JOHN ILARMON 
The City of Manitowoc has 
~ come a long way in the ship 
- building industry since the first 
“splash of the schooner Citizen 
» when she slid down the poles into 
“the river in the year 1847 
» LThe schooner was constructed 
“by Joseph Edwards Sr., and 
. Weighed in at 60 tons. 
During the period between 1847 

and 1900, a total of 116 schooners, 
e40 steamers, six barges and 32 
tugs were constructed at 
» Manitowoc. 

" Largest of these was the 
»Steamer Indiana, constructed in 
“1890 and weighing 1,177 tons 
Smallest vessel built at 


*Manitowoc during the 53-year 
» period was the 14-ton tug Angler, 


=built in 1900, 


Shipbuilding Boom 

None of these ships, however, 
can compare with the Edward L 
Ryerson, 730-foot ore carrier and 
queen of the Great Lakes, 
completed by Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding Inc., in July of 1960 

Manitowoe enjoyed its biggest 
shipbuilding boom during, the 
year 1873 when 16 schooners and 
one steamer were constructed at 
the yards of H. Burger, Larson 
and Son, Hanson and Scove 
Captain Christianson, Rand and 
Burger, G.S. Rand, J. Butler and 
P. Larson 

Manitowoc ships were noted 
for their speed on the lakes. The 
Clipper City, built in 1854 by 
Bates and Son, made her maiden 
voyage lo Chicago in slightly less 
than 13 hours, establishing a new 
record. 

With the arrival of the carferry 
and elevator systems at 
Manitowoc in 1897 the local port 
was lopped in tonnage only by the 
port at Milwaukee 

First large carferry calling at 
Manitowoc was the Pere 


Marquette No. 16 which enterea 
the harbor Feb. 16, 1897, and 
made use of the new C and N W 
and Wisconsin Central docks 

With tonnage and calls in- 
creasing, leaders of the Village of 
Manitowoc saw a great need for 
harbor improvement. As early as 
1834 plans were seriously con- 
sidered for a cana) from 
Manitowoc to Lake Winnebago, 
Port authorities reasoned that 
the river bed could be ulilized as 
far as Chilton 

Village officials kept pounding 
legislators at Madison and 
Washington, D.C., on their 
collective backs for financial 
assistance, John M. Berrien, a 
government engineer, made a 
survey of the Manitowoc harbor 
in 1837 and reported to the bureau 
at Washington that the point was 
deserving of improvement. 

Receive $8,000 

Village fathers sat and twid- 
dled their thumbs as they waited 
word and cash from Washington 
It was slow jn coming. No sums 


were appropriated until 1840 
when a lighthouse was con- 
Structed, 


In 1852 a federa) draft for $8,000 
was received, But this did little 
good. Village officials asked for 
permission to issue harbor bonds 
for $15,000, which was granted, 
and a harbor master created for 


. the village. The money paid for 


only a few cribs 

Again the village waited. War 
(Civil) came and went, In 1865 
Congress authorized the village 
to raise $30,000 by taxation. The 
government pitched in $52,000 in 
1866 

These sums went for the 
construction of a dredge and 
paralle) piers. 

There still was not enough 
money to go around, 

J. D. Markham, representing 
the cily, went to Washington with 
his hand out and finally the 
government did step in to help 
out with the dredging program. 


First dredging was aboul eight | 


to 10 feet. The channel was 
deepened to 13 feet in 1872 and 
lowered to 18 feet in 1881. 


Episode 13 
By JOHN HARMON 
Tragedies plagued early ships 
and shipping on Lake Michigan 
off shores of Manitowoc County. 
On one occasion, fire trapped 


150 Holland emigrants just off the | 


Village of Manitowoc in 1847. 
Account of that tragedy has 


already been’ chronicalled in a | 


Disaster struck again on the 
big lake off Two Rivers on a 
Stormy, wind swept October 
night tn the year 1887. 

The Vernon, 2 steamer of the 
Northern Michigan Line, enroute 
from Cherlevoix to Chicago, was 
battered by heavy waves and 
howling winds, When the weather 
cleared and dawn broke only a 
few bits of wreckage remained 
upon the water to tell a tragic 
tale. . 

Nineteen bodies were picked 
up by fishing tugs. A fireman 
escaped death but his condition 
was such that he was never able 
to relate the sequence of events 
that horrible night. 

This disaster was the last great 
loss suffered by any craft in 
walters adjacent to Manitowoc 
County. Other schooners and 
steamers have gone aground and 
been wrecked, but they have 
been of the smaller type hookers 
or freighters and there has been 
no great loss of life. 


CBEURE 
o ERI TASD 


One of the most tragic 
disasters on Lake Michigan 
occurred during the early 


morning hours of Sept. 8, 1860, off 
the coast of Chicago, More than 
300 persons Jost their lives when 
the steamer Lady Elgin was 
rammed by a lumber schooner 
and sank within 30 minutes. 
Some 70 persons were saved.’ 
Following is an account of the 
collision as related, in his own 
words, by Captain Malott of the 
lumber schooner Augusta which 
rammed the big passenger ship 
“At about 3 o'clock in the 
morning we took a heavy squall 
from the north. The vessel 
broached to. We lowered away 
fore and main sails about half 
way, took in jibs and were run- 


discovered a steamer’s lights, 


both red and bright, supposed to | 


be from a quarter to a half mile 
distant and steering between 
north and northeast. Raining 
very hard.” _ 

The captain's account con- 
linued: 

“We kept our vessel on her 
course east by south until we saw 


a collision was probable, when | 


we put helm hard up. Struck the 
steamer in about two or three 
minutes, first abaft the paddle 
box on her port side. The steamer 
kept on her course, engine in full 
motion, heading the , Augusta 
around north alongside of the 
steamer."’ 5 

“Got separated from steamer 
in about a minute, when the 
Augusta fell into a trough of the 
sea. All our head gear, jib boom 
and staunches were carried 
away, Took in all sail and cleared 
away an anchor, supposing the 
vessel would fill. Lost sight of the 
steamer in about five minutes 
after the collision. After clearing 


- up Wreckage we got up forestay 


sail and made efforts to get the 
vessel before the wind and save | 
the masts but were obliged to 
hoist a part of the foresail. when 

we succeeded in getting before | 
the wind and stood in for land. | 
When about three miles off, stood | 
along shore and arrived off 

Chicago harbor about 10:30 a.m. | 
Sept. 8." 

Heroic tales were related by 
survivors of the tragedy. 

Account of the Lady Elgin's | 
clerk read: 

“At the moment of the | 
collision, there was music and 
dancing in the forward cabin. In 
an instant after the crash all was 
sull and in» a half hour the 
Steamer sunk. I passed through 
the cabins..The ladies were pale 
but silent, there was no cry or 
shriek; no sound but the rush of 
steam and surge of a heavy sea."’ 

“Before | left the steamer, the 
engine had ceased to work, the 
fires having been extinguished 
and within 30 minutes the Lady | 
Elgin had disappeared.”’ 

Manitowoe County lost in the 
sinking of the fine lady. Fred 


A . | 
Hael{ner of Two Rivers had been © | 
aboard the ill-fated ship and lost | 
his life. bal | 

NEXT—Sails ys. steam. i 
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will get better after the weather | ] 
dries up a bit. We don't have 
money to build roaas 
Commissioners Rigney and J 
G. Conroe held firm and over: AG 
ruled the third member of hi] hi 
board Sf 
the three county leaders acted } ft 
as surveyors and the first road 
was laid out from a point at the; 
mouth of the Manitowoc River. | 
thence to Thayer's Mill, thence | 
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Into Sight Near Breakwater 


{Editors Note — These articies on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 


bridge, the only obstruction 


across the river in the early ‘60s 


be different than the council-fire 


Clerk. He could not be found 


immediately so they appointed 


the most eligible 
to the Stockbridge a 
town settlemer 


and direct route 
nd Brother: | 


yts near the county | 


Area history were written a number type of rule f 

of years ago by John Harmon, now The bridge was constructed of County government was John S. Watson clerk pro tem boundary MRE Shay A 
Mae ene Larclavieak cactign We two wooden platforms which organized March 15, 1839, with Peter Johnson was named Chore of running A £0 a ot 

will continue to publish the several tilted up, rather laboriously, t0 (he meeting of three men known — county treasurer and O, C. Hub large as Manitowoc peCa a 

hundred stories throughout 1975 and allow those ships fortunate as County Commissioners. Their bard county assessor. much for Horace Conroe Fats 

Tae ICSA RSL Soe Tee enough to have a draught to jnitial task was selection of a “We must see that there is law  Rigney. They resigned thei 


lakes and the three masted But “other ab ; tax.’ he noted H 
schooner soon followed and * other skippers could use ‘“They desire roads. they'll y 
remained until the end of the Te Re Loading and have to pay for ‘em, ~was 
. uJ ors . » : : 
schooner’s usefulness, they being ~ UP'O4Ging operations were Eberts’ opinion 
| 


and order in our county,” Horace 


duties before the board met 


in | 


Episode 14 make the trip inland upriver clerk ] net sin 
By JOHN HARMON During the early days. ol Messrs. Horace Conroe, John drew himself up proudly. November, Benjamin Jones ape 
“There isnograndersight than shipping out of Manitowoc” Rigney and John G, Conroe James Este, William Flinn and Robert M. Eberts were appoints : 
afullrigged brig with her canvas harbor thé cargo was mostly ; Chauncey Calhoun were ap- to fill the vacancies on Wi 
all set standing away, scudding wood and lumber products from pointed constables of the Town of | Commission. oh 
ina good breeze. These modern — the four mills along the river in Conroe and authority to. work “People in Neshota are 
: elsewhere should the situation desiring 4 road, reported 


steamers may be better but they 
Will never quite take the place of 
a good sailing vessel.’ 

Capt Tim Kelley of 
Manitowoc, who was to go down 
in history as one of the finest and 
fairest skippers on the Great 
Lakes, was very old. His weather 
beaten eyes were failing but in 
his mind and memory he could 
Still see those old square riggers 
hovering into sight off the break- 
water at the Manitowoc Harbor 


the village 
The first lighthouse was 
constructed at Fifth and York 
street and appeared more as an 
old chureh tower than a 
lighthouse. But is served its 
purpose in the year 1858 
Episode 15 
By JOUN HARMON 
Initial governmental rule. in 
Manitowee County was adminis- 
tered through connection of the 


sae 


“i int? 


mont Td 


seated tnemselves around a table 
in a log cabin at Manitowoc 
Rapids. 


_ 


demand 

Second meeting of the board 
was May 27, 1839, and the three 
commissioners present. Clerk 
Watson f{urned in his bill which 
amounted to $3 for regular salary 
and $2) additional for extra 
services, The commissioners 
authorized payment without a 
haggle. 

“People are complaining about 
the condition of the wagon road 


Eberts 
“Yes the people of Twin Rivers 


are grumbling about the con 
dition of their roads.” 


‘John Conroe shook his head. > 
“Perhaps Horace was right | 


about these roads. Now ever) 


person in the county is desiring of | 
a road. What can we do about | 


it?’ 
“Build roads.” Jones said 


‘In early days of sailing on the — hand of a Chippewa Indian buck RPA ody Sete ap Siliatta and Indian trails.’ Com- Lb We should” begin thinking 
lakes the vessels were mostly to the back side of a small pa- east Ps ~~ missioner Rigney reported. | spout building a courthouse, | 
Square rigged on the fore mast,’ _ poose. Additional law came out of Ri hey Pcleared . his throat “Perhaps we should build at too.’ Conroe reminded fellow | 

council fires at each camp Bne) least one road this year.” members of the Commission 


Kelley recalled shortly before his 
death. “Early sailors coming up 
from salt water broughl their 
ideas with them and rigged their 
vessels accordingly. There were 
several full rigged brigs, square 
rigged on both fore and main 
masts. One was the’ Robert 
Burns. | remember one full 


The white man, moving into 
Manitowoc County in the 1830s, 
lived in different fashion than the 
Indian. So his government had to 


“Why not call it Conroe,”’ he sug- 
gested. The vole in favor was 
unanimous 

The Board of Commissioners 
chose Jacob W. Conroe as County 


Horace Conroe ruffled. 
“People are always complaining 


about something. I find nothing | 


wrong with the wagon road. It 


Jacob Conroe heard of the need 
for a government house and 
stepped forward with a deed for 
lot 6 in block 23 in the plat of 
Manitowoc Rapids 

County Treasurer Johnson 
reported road*tax rolls for the 
four road districts in amounts of 


} 


9 


rigged barque, the E.V. Morgan $94.65 $90.28 $123.53 and 
That rig soon proved too ex- $100.12. “People are beginning i 


pensive and not practical for the 


supplanted by the steamer and 
tow barges.” 

With the coming of the steam 
side wheelers and propellers in 
the mid 1800s. oldtime sailors 
were foreed to learn the 
rudiments of sailing all over 
again. There was no place for the 
canvas. liné and hauser of their 
day on the modern steamers 

“There appears to be no need 
for us on these new-fangled 
things.” one old salt complained 
bitterly 

Even skippers bemoaned the 
change and the coming of 
progress on the water 

Capt. Jessie Wright, an old 
Manitowoc skipper. complained 

“Nowadays (after the turn of 
the century: a skipper is not 
master of his own ship. Big boats 
are directed and dispatched by 
owners using the new wireless 
telegraph. Such a. thing was 
unheard of in my early days of 
sailing. What is this thing coming 
to?” 

Capt. Fred Schuette, 
friend, shook his head 

“A man scarcely must have 
eyes in his head these days. They 
may be taking much of the work 
out of sailing with their new- 
fangled ideas but they are taking 
the glory out of sailing, too. Next 
they'll be shooting the stars from 
the land and telling us which 
direction to sail,” he muttered, 


an old 


always a chore and many a 
4ptain sweated out the hours as 
Mis ship lay grounded on the 
bottom of the river until enough 
tonnage was removed so she 
would float freely again 

Sand bars often blocked the 
entire mouth of the Manitowoc 
River, necessitating unloading 
operations from the long bridge 
piers extending out into the lake 
or from scows as the ship lay at 
anchor far from the shore 

One captain literally shoveled 
his ship off a sand bar near the 
old cribs at the mouth of the 
river. The little schooner came in 
as far as she could, according to 
Captain Kelley, and then ran 


aground. She laid their until her | 
Captain came along with a hand | 


shovel and dug a drainage ditch 
from the river to the lake about 
20 feet and the water in the river, 
being higher than the water in 
the lake. soon wore a channel 
wide and deep enough for the 
| schooner to get inside. The 
| Samer Michigan was not as 
fortunate. She remained fast on 
the bar all one winter in the early 
1860s ; 
| Some ships worked their way 
F as far as the Eighth Street 


ro” 


to grumble about the high road 


"When is this demand for road 
building going to end?” Conroe 
wanted to know 

“The County is growing,”’ 
Ebert reminded him. “‘People 
are traveling more these days 
and we must provide roads for 
them on which to travel.’ 

“Al -any expense?” Conroe 
asked again, shaking his head 
“The Indians seemed to gel along 
with their roads for the pust 100° 
years 

The board adjourned its 
November (1839) meeting after 
appointing Jones as poor master 
of the county 

NEXT — Manitowoc County 
comes out of the woods. 7 


rai ee | 


Forests ‘Back Out’ 


in 


County in Early 1840s 


(Bie s Nate These aetictve an 
wally \Valitewee Ceuite Lakerhere 
Alea Wiebe Were Wellhead @ Aimee 
CP Veale fee le Patel Martie Baw 
Wei ois at Been a bemeetee 
fer Thy Per ale Tielee Meer tee We 
Will COR HME le BRIAR The Veyeral 
WWhMeH Gharive Phre@ueheut Left and 
WAN Ricenbelinial pear Leta) 


Wypisode 16 
Vy FOUN TEAEALON 
Phe tavest began bag Kitt oul 
OE MAN OWOe Chait) as Qarly as 
hat Saws and axes of tinber 
eters Had wiade leawey (nade 
OH LOWePI plie and henloek 
CUALY BOVerIONL grew af 
THOOORAIIY. TY Alay af that wear 
the Bowed of Civ isataners was 
Hiked fron tipee iy number te 
ve, Welding endian Jones 
Oliver Clawaon, ROOM Soper 
HoOL R Srvith and Albert Hove 
Hiainy MoALlister had also been 
wleotod, but declined to serve (or 
ONO PYNASOH OF another 
Road building continued to be 
AN WePeaside headache Coy 
eounY Lathers, Residents fron 
all corners of (he new county 
ehanored far new poads or road 
LMPrOVeEMent Complalnts of 
PUUUY UA passible roadways 
Care inh from all points of the 
COMpAsSs, The situation was 
Wworsened fh the winter and fall 
months 
Daniel Smith ob Wo Rivers 
appeaded at the May cia) 
Meeting of the Comnrissioners 
‘Roads ape so bad in the wo 
Rivers vicinity that people can't 
ret through even with hard 
pulling axeno he reported 
The sittiation is the same all 
ever the county at this tine af 
Veat Commissioner Jones 
reminded hin. “We are doing the 
beat we oan 
Another problem loomed on the 
horizon tO plague com 
THISS OD ers 
County Clerk Pliny Pierce 
DHOOURNL Up Ue issue 
\ ui ber of nen are desiring 
OL starting Saloons in the counts 
They have thade applications to 
my oltice ih droves 
Clawson tugged at the corners 
a LIS mustache and snorted 
Now OOKY here, We have 
enough Creunken Tadians around 
here how and quite a few 
Whites, too, Lani for tinting: the 
number of saloons in the county 
As Tar as that goes, we could do 
without any of them 
Come now, Oliver, practically 
everybody needs a little nip now 
andl then, expeeially an a ehilly 
morning one of the other 
COMMISSIONERS [bed 
Clawson held tiem to his 
convietion however, and 
managed ta LMit saloon livenses 
to hye ih the county, One was to 
be granted at Noshoto. i applied 
for, ane at the mauth of TWwo 
Kivers; one at the mouth of 
Manitowoe River and twe th the 
thriving village of Manitowoe 
Rapids, License (oe was set at 8 
per veal 
First courthouse tn Manitowoe 
( Buty Was construeted in 10 
1) by Jacob W) Contoe ata east to 
the county of SWF27 County 
colfers Were low when the can. 
tract was let and Conroe pecefved 
S207 In cash at the time The 
temainder was to be paid off as 
[aN monies came in 
inst Courthouse Was a teame 
atroetiite and served both asx 
Hoverninent house and sehoal 


Guiting the early Vvears olf 
Manitowoe Onunt 

Ol avs Ue eornnisston inet 
happy childten had an entoveed 
Vacation 

Mate stepped th Apel ao, 18a, 
te start wheels ty nation tay 
HOVINE The eaurthause toon 
Maritowoe Rapids to the Village 
OF Manitawoo, Meuddig aver the 
isaite Had been bitter and at tines 
HOLLY Contested, The Gonpoes and 
others OF Rapis were lined 
SOLIHIY OF one Ride. Ten ones 
wn Tis Tollowers at Manitowoe 
Were [UST Ws HStNtent Ullal the 
COHEN ROVELHINONL hotwe should 
be located at that thetving: and 
Hast arowind village 

Late in the afternoon of April 
WO, TAM, Constable BIL Blinn 
Hotieed @ than Woabbling about in 
a oraay or deanken manner The 
LON APA OF Manitowoe County 
law preached out and lodged the 
Wtortinate man i dail 

The prisoner rent the air with 
His Objeotions bul as effeets: af 
BACK SAA Whisky wore off he 
slept the sleep of the dead. ae. 
cording to history 

That night the jail caught fire 
Planes swept to the courthouse 


is. 


a5 A: rave 


cTRITHG 


and (hat, toa, was consumed tn 
spite of heroie efforts on the part 
Of citizens (oO save it 

The bewildered — prisoner 
managed to crawl out of the 
burning structure and county 
records Were whisked out of the 
courthouse before the structure 
Collapsed in a heap of smoking 
rubble and ruin 

The reeards were stored ina 
vault at the Village of Manitowoe 
and the unfortunate prisoner, 
Who had apparently started the 
blate, Was booted out of the 
COUNTY 


(Chapter tF Is Missing 
Episode ts 
Hy FOUN TEAR MON 
Christmas (Ook a long time 
comin in the eves of and mind 
of httle Charley Munger, first 
White child bore th Manitowoe 
County 
The husky boy, lot five years 
iy La, dichall he could to hasten 
the coming of this momentful 
event, He helped bis Cather haul 
it the yule log for the tiveplaee in 
the log cabin. Tle assisted in 
cutting the spruce (ee whieh to 
adorn @ corner of the sinall sit 
tik Moon 
Little Chartey ey en assisted his 
mother ty the task Ob shucking 
ear corn Which would pop 
merrily when placed on the cook 
stove tn the kitehen 
The winter of 142 brought deep 
snow and biting cold winds. ‘The 
boy didn timing: Dressed in snow 
paces and leggings and bundled up 
to his little red nose, Charley 
actually enjoyed the wintry 
blasts 
Charley had been & good boy 
for abnost a Week before the big 


_— 


(ay. tis nether had told hin of 
liny elves who) Tt appeared, has 
Uireet contact Wilh St Nicholas 
and would supely tater that 
jolly Rentloman’ of behavior of 
every sinall bey thy Manitowoe 
County 

Chyisttias Pve day in the year 
{#42 dawned bright and clear A 
bitter Wind) swept ty) from the 
HOP West Whipple SHOW against 
the Munater log eabin. The small 
bay shivered but in his heart 
there Was a Warn glow 

His nother bad told him, many 
(inves before, the story at the 
little Christ Child born ina 
HATO TN veers ago 
Charley could) not quite un 
derstand what it all aveant but he 
Hever tined of hearing the story, 
OF OF Watehing Dis mother’s eves 
shite and glow when she related 
the age-old aeouunt of the Birth 
of Christ 

The boy Wondered if the 
atper uy the stable at Bethle: 
len) bad been as cold as Was the 
log barn on his tather’s back lot 
Where the family cow was 
stalled 

St. Nteholas was also a hero in 
the eves of this small boy. He 
Would creep quietly into the 
cabin as Charley slept and then 
ould leave on bis rounds of 
making all good little boys and 
ritls happy on this night 

The bay could hardly wait, His 
heart jumped tor joy when his 
father shook snow from the 
spruce tree and placed it in the 
room, He helped his mother dee 
orate the tree With SUNS Of pop 
corn and bryght, ved cranberries 
RY standing wav back and 
peering as high as he could, 
Charley could see the bright 
tinsel star atop the tree, It ae 
tually glistened in soft flickering 
light frou the fireplace. His 
mother told bin i was just like 
the star in the sky that had led 
the theee wise men to (he manger 
in Whieh the Christ Child lay on 
this same night many, many 
Vears ago 

His tather took took down a big 
book from the mantle, He called 
it the Bible. He opened it with 
gnarled fingers and began 
reading. Charley felt his 
mother’s arms tighten around 
hit. The room was warm and the 


iy oecoe Vet 
(an fer eerie cel’ 


boy sour fell faat asleep 

When he awakened he 
diseovered St Nieholas had 
already visited the litte cabin 
Hear the lake, Charley rubbed his 
eves, There near the tree was a 
homemade sted with smooth 
NUNES, a pale af warn woolen 
mittens and sovks 

Charley could hardly. wait to 
try his Hew sled on the snow, But 
he must Walt until morning 
when it was Hight outdoors, The 
boy settled himself on his 
father’s lap and watehed the 
Hanes dance in the big fireplace 

{ like Christiyas,” he mur 

mured drawsily 

He Watched as his mother 
turned to his father 

“We are certainly blessed,’ 
she said sottly, His father nod: 
dled 

“What does blessed mean, 
Papa’ the boy asked Bip 
people always talked with such 
bin words 

Charley [ell asleep before his 
father could answer 

A sinile spread slowly across 
lis tosy, chubby face as he 
dreamed of the little Christ Child, 
St. Nicholas and his new sled 

NEXT — More Courthouse 
Woes, 
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People Found Fault | 


Courthouse Opposed 


Episode i: 
by JOUN Vi NBNION 

Construction of a courthouse 
building at the 
Manitowoc met with much op 
POSition. Even after the contract 
Was let to Franz Goetzler {np 
November of 1853 people found 
fault, 

Contractor Goetzler put in he 
foundation. Then it 
discovered by CERCE Ens al 
Manitowoc Rapids, te of the 
first courthouse, that the county 
had no acceptable deed to the 
properly 

There was 4 gaping hole in the 
Bround at the site for several 
Vears, Finally, in 1856, John 
Meyer was awarded a new 


contract of somewhat more than | 
was 


$8.000 and the building 
Completed in eight months 
First floor contained sheriff's 
quarters and jail; second floor 
housed county offices with the 
hall of justice Contained on the 
third floor 
The new bullding. an impressive 
structure said to be “one of the 
finest in’ the entire state’ was 
just completed and dedicated 
when an angry mob threatened to 
tear it down, piece by plece. 
Joe Rankin, a sheriff's deputy, 


had arrested a young man for 
drunk and disorderly conduct 
and had lodged him in the 


veritable dungeon on the first 
floor. The youth screamed his 
Wrath at the unfair officer, 
threatening all sorts of dire deeds 
upon his release 

The man had friends on the 
outside, too. They banded 


together and carrying torches | 


marched upon the new county 

courthouse late at night. Their 

idéa was to spring their friend so 
| unjustly held 

Manitowoc County 

. Smith and his two able deputies 

Rankin and Fred Borcherdt Sr., 

were ready for the mob when it 

pushed up the front steps. 

Smith opened the door and 
poked the business end of a 
sholgun through the opening. 

“Get goin’. Sam,’ he shouted 
to the man who appeared to be 
leader of the gang. ‘This here 
blunderbuss hain't loaded with 
jist rock salt.” 

Members of the mob fell back, 
stumbling over one another in 
their haste to get out of range of 
the sheriff's gun. The altempled 
break-out partly was brokén up 
with a shot fired. 

The courthouse building served 

as haven for humanity during 
the “Indian scare’’ of 1862. 
People of all ages and from all 
parts of the county swarmed to 
the government building hud- 
dling in fear of the red man who, 
it was supposed. was coming 
from Minnesota to take every 
scalp. 
it vas at this point that Chief 
Waumegesako, great leader of 
the Chippewa Indians, came 
forward with his promise that 
none of his tribe would have part 
of any massacre as long as he 
served as chief. 

The chief's words were more 
assuring than guns of Sheriff 
Wyman Murphy's department 
and the gathering soon broke up 
to return to home. The feared 
‘Indian uprising never did 


Ae materialize 


Village o! | 


| 

} 

| 

was : ' : 
| credit than any other man in the 
| 

| 

{ 


| ‘People at 
} 


Sheriff} 


Por te aan ee 


Barly sheriffs of Man jtowoe | 
County included Oliver’ C, 
Hubbard, George W Darain’| 
W.F. Snyder, D.H. Van 
Valkenburgh, F.W. Adams, | 
Smith, T.A. Edwards, Louis 
Kemper, Murphy, R.T. Blake, 
George S. Glover, Peter 


Mulholland, Albert Wittenberg, 


and others 
is due 


R.D, Smart 


To William Rahr more 


county for provision of an asylum | 


for care of the chronic insane. He 


introduced a resolution 


first 


setting up a board of trustees | 


April 18, 1884. A building was 
| constructed the following 
} summer 

Gustay Mueller of Reedsville 
| 


as selected first superintendent 

! the asylum. By 1885 more than 
ov pallents were receiving care in 
the county 

Rahr, John ¢ 4rey, Henry Vits, 
Henry Goedjen and C.F. Hacker 
served on the first board of 
Girectors of the asylum 


Episode 20 
| By JOHN HARMON 


} that they provided power and 
paths Of transportation. were 
| 4so 4 nuisance in the early days 
vf Manitowoc C ounty 
| Coun ty Commissioners E.M 
; Soper, Daniel Smith and Charles 
McAllister met early jn January 
| of 1848 at Manitowoc Rapids 
Smith 
aim at a large 
| cuspidor and ejected a portion of 
| chawin ‘backy. He spoke. 


‘ommissioner 
careful 


“My people at Two Rivers are 
desiring of a bridge across the 
river.’ 


one, too.” McAllister remarked, 

The Board of Commissioners 
that year agreed upon a bridge at 
Eighth Strect at Manitowoc anda 
span at Washington Street at Two 
Hivers 

The commissioners were faced 
with another problem during that 
January session 

‘We have had official 
from Hon. Judge 


word 
Alexander ‘W, 


Mia 


Stow thal we must set up a circuit 
court in-our county,.”’ Chairman 
MeAllister explained 

Up to that time, @ justice of the 
peace and the County Board of 
Commissioners had meted out 
any justice necessary [n the new 
county 

Under the territorial act, this 
sort of justice was not enough — 
even in the wilderness that was 
this State of Wisconsin 

First term of circult court in 
Manitowoe County opened Sept. 
25, 1848 in the schoojhouse at the 
Village of Manitowoc Rapids. 
Chief -Juslice Stow took the 
bench, He started by appointing 
Attorneys J, H. Colby, James L, 
Klye and E.-H. Ellis as those 
eligible to practice law In this - 
court. 


| 


Rivers, a boon to mankind in 


took | 
brass | 


Manitowoe want | 


“angi 


Serving us jury panelists were 


Dan Smith, Jake King, F. Bor- 
cherdt, 
Sherwood, Ben Sias, P.P. § 
T.A. Fenton, 
Oliver 
Alden Clark, Hiram McAlister. 
A.J. Vieau, E 
Cross, P. Glover and H.H. Smith 


S.B 
Smith, 
Packard. 
Buel 


William Ham, 
E.W, 
Cluson, Chester 


D. Beardsley, Bill 


First Wwo cases coming before 


the ustute justice and his able 
jury involved the State of 
Wisconsin vs. 4 Rapids man who 
Was accused of stealing an oxen 
belonging to a neighbor and the 
State of Wisconsin vs. a county 
mat accused of keeping 4 
disorderly house. 

Defendant in the initial case all 
but upset the dignity of Judge 
Stow’s court 

Taking the witnessstand on his 
Wn behalf the man explained to 
court and jury thal the oxen had 
followed him home one evening. 

Yer Honor, Sir, the animal is 
simple and friendly. He jist 
follered me home,” the defen- 
dant testified 5 

His neighbor and owner of the 
beast jumped to his feet 

“Yes, but Jedge, this man here 
fetched my oxen at the end of a 
rope and by coaxing him with 
feed and grain,”’ he shouted from 
the back of the room.’ 

There was a burst of luughter 
from the jury box. Judge Stow 
scowled. Things were not going 
a bil Well in his first term of court 
al Manitowoc Rapids. 

After considerable wrangling, 
the jury could not determine 
which man Was speaking the 
truth und the justice. his ire 
reflected in his red face, threw 
the case out of court. 

The accused keeper of a 
disonter!) house did not fare so 
well, \He was found guilty as 
charged and fined $50 and costs 
of prosecution. In default of 
payment he was to be confined in 
the common jail in. Brown 
County, 

He later appealed and the fine 
Was cut in half. No historical 
account ever relates that even 
the reduced fine was paid, or 
whether or nol the sentence was 
carried out 

NEXT — Medicine 
early physiclans. 


men vs. 


moe 


(Episode 23) 
hy JOHN HARMON 
Anton Wallerbach, an early 
setller in Manitowoe County, 
watched a flock of pigeons hoy e! 
over his log cabin in the forest 
“Da,;-durned pigeons. What 
brings them around here?’ he 
asked, more to himself than 
anyone else 
A Chippewa Indian overheard 
him, The red man pointed to the 
birds in the sky “Meeme,’' he 
said simply 
Thus was the Township of 
Meeme named, It was one of the 
four original towns into which the 
county was divided in January of 
1849 
History of the township started 
severa) years before, however, 
with arrival of Walterbach, 1B 
Edson, James Peppard, John 
Fenr, Darby and Anthony Clark 
Nick. Dittmar, Mike Herr, D 
Nagle. P. Phillips and C. Ditt- 
meyer, J.H. Roberts and Martin 
Ryan arrived later 
First town meeting was May 
15, 1849, at the home of Edson. He 
was elected first clerk with John 
Stewart voted in as chairman, 
First child born in the new 
township was Hubert Simon, 
Feb. 2, 1848. When Dittmar took 
the hand of Miss Eckert that 
same year it marked the first 
marriage in the town 
Father Brenner conducted first 
religious services in 1848 in the 
home of John Molitor. He later 
was instrumental in establishing 
St. Isidore Church, a log cabin 
constructed of special design.. 
Bare existence was a hardship 
in Manitowoc County those 
years. Residents of Meeme often 
trudged on foot to Green Bay for 
food and supplies 
Bul these early settlers of the 
Town of Meeme (Irish and 
German) were of hardy stock. 
One man braved the elements 
to make the long journey to 
Green Bay lo purchase a small 
pig. He carried the porker home 


Sat, July 5, 1975 


hippewa Indian Named Meeme 


on his back. One morning he 
discovered wolves had carried 
the pig off into the forest and 
finished it off 

W. Danforth and Weeks and 
Co. constructed the first mill on 
Section 9 of the township, J.F 
Zinns built a gristmill near the 
saw house soon after, The 
grinder was purchased by 
William Vits who later sold it to 
August Kolwey, The mill was 
destroyed by fire after the turn of 
the century 

Osman and School Hill sprang 
up out of the wilderness Great 


future was predicted for them 
especially Schoo) Hill which 
consisted of a flouring mill, 
general Sore, Lwi blacksmith 
shops. two butcher shops and a 
cheese factory 

The settlement of Osman, 
overshadowed by the larger 
community of School Hill, never 
did enjoy the prosperity of the 
larger villages of the county 


(Episode 2) 
By JOHN HARMON 

Joseph Edwards, one of the 
early government letter carriers 
in the state, was weary. He had 
reason to be tired. Mail was 
carried between Green Bay and 
Shebdygan on foot during tbe late 
1220s and early 1840s. It toak all 
of three days lo make the Lrip 

Joe decided he'd like to settle 
down. He knew just the spot 

“Me feet is killin’ me,” he told 
his wife’ 

In the year 1841, he built a 
small log saloon and became firs! 


settler in what was to be called 
the Township of Cooperstown In 
later years 
Edward's Stopping | Place 
proved to be a popular spot for 
what few travelers there were in 
Manitowoc County those days 
Joe had a good Indian trade, too, 
if he could keep them far enough 
away from the spigot on the 
whiskey barrel 

The Town of Cooperstown, in 
the extreme northwest corner of 
the county, was carved out of 
Brown County in 1850 dnd set 
aside from the Town of 
Manitowoc Rapids in 1856 
Settlers began moving in 

The town was named for Allen 
\. Cooper, an early pioneer and 
first postmaster at the village, 
also called Cooperstown 

First township election was 
Nov. 12, 1856, with voting at the 
home of V.M. Aldrich J.R. Weber 
was elected chairman with John 
Segar serving as first clerk 

Traffie picked up on the Green 
Bay Military road which slanted 
across the township. Saloons 
operated by Joseph Paquin at 
French Creek, Joseph Allie and 
Clifford King at Cooperstown and 
Edwards at a point in Section 12 
just south of Cooperstown did 
good business 

First schoo] was conducted in 
the home of Allen Cooper in 1850 
with John Evers. first. school 
master. First church services 
were conducted in the home of H 
Nachtwey by the ‘Rey. James 
Roerl. 

Initial chureh was built by St 
James congregation in 1850, 
organized by the Jesuit priest. 
Father Brenner. 

As the forest was pushed back, 
the farmer moved in, To satisfy 
his needs, several grist and saw 
mills sprang up along Devil 
River, a fast-flowing tributary of 
the West Twin 

The Town of Cooperstown 
boasts some of the finest scenery 
in Manitowoc County, the 


Cooperstown and Maribel Caves. 

The Village of Cooperstown, 
among oldest in thé county, was 
once an important stop on the 
stage line which ran between 
Two Rivers and Green Bay. The 
tiny hamlet was known as ‘half 
way point’ and did a thriving 
business every time the 
stagecoach stopped 

The Cooperstown cattle fair, 
staged for many years, was 
known far and wide. Many 
farmers from all parts of the 
county attended this monthly 
event throughout the year 

Maribel, near the caves, grew 
after extension of the Chicago 
and North Western Railroad. A 
post office was established there, 
but postal outlets at Stark, 
Greenstreet and Rosecrans — 
other, small settlements in the 
township — were discontinued 
with the coming of rural route 
mail systems 

The Town Of Cooperstown 
shows effect of the glacial age. 
The Kettle Range passes through 
a portien of the township 

As Joseph Kirscher. an early 
settler, once said: ‘Our township 
‘may not be largest or richest in 
the county but it 1s one of the 
most picturesque. Cooperstown 
is a good place in which to live.” 

Among other early settlers in 
the township were Joseph Allie, 
Clifford King, H. Nachtwey and 
John Arndt 


ee eed 
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Settlement of Nero Disappears 


Episode 25 
By JOHN HARMON 

The Town of Two Creeks may 
be small in size but it reaches 
way back in history. 

For it was on a tip of land in 
that township that Jacques 
Vieau, agent for the Northwest 
Fur Co., first stepped ashore in 
whal is now Manitowoc County to 
trade with the Indians. The year 
Was 1795, 

Vieau's large mackinaw boat, 
piled high withf trading trinkets 
and items, was polled by 12 husky 
men and pul to shore at a spot 
just above a dangerous point 
jutting out into Lake Michigan 
That spot was later to be known 
as Rowley’s Point. 

e township has also became 
more or Jess famous because it 
contained one of the few ghost 
towns in this region 
~Phe settlement of Nero lived 
and, died with the hemlock that 
surrounded it. For a time it 
appeared that Nero might 
“bécome an important spot on 
theemap of Manitowoc County. 

Guido Pfister, a Milwaukee 
industrialist, established a large 
tanfery at Nero and imported 
workers. ‘ 

Hemlock bark was necessary 
in the tanning business and the 
Town of, Two Creeks had 
hemlock, ‘ 

Hy Luebke took nolice of this 
fast-growing little village near 
the lake. He moved in to con- 
struct a saw mill and a pier into 
-) the lake. 

Nero was Jocated on the well- 
traveled Sandy Bay Road, bet- 
ween Two Rivers and Kewaunee 
and, benefited by both lake and 
laké (traffic. At one time there 
were all of 30 homes in the set- 
Uement. 

Meanwhile, the Village of Two 
Creeks grew rapidly, too K. K. 
Jones and Peter Rowley moved 
in to establish homes and 
business in the fishing industry. 
H. Johnson, George and William 
Taylor soon followed. I. A. 
Immiler constructed the first inn 
at the village. 

The township was first known 
as Rowley, bul in 1861 the name 
was changed to Two Creeks after 
angry citizens petitioned the 
town board with the request. 
First members of the board 
included P. Luebke, chairman; 
M, McMillin and A. V. Walker, 
supervisors; August Zerlaut, 
clerk and P. Flynn, treasurer. 

Town of Two Creeks was 

originally a part of Brown Counly 
ant severed to become atlached 


» early 


fo Manitowoc County in 1850 

One of the most colorful 
characters of the tiny township 
was Mike Le Petteel, the first 
businessman. 

Mike couldn't decide whether 
he wanted to be Irish or French 
It depended upon who he was 
talking to at the moment. He also 
learned the Chippewa language 
because Indians were his 
customers in the days of the 
trading post of the 
Northwest Fur Co, 

Le Petteel’s trading post was 
located approximately nine 


. Miles southwest of the Village of 


Two Creeks, near Jambo Creek. 
It was a popular gathering place 
for Indians who apparently could 
pick up the scent of Mike's 
firewater jugs for miles around. 

The Town of Two Creeks 
almost became a battle field 
during the closing days of the 
Civil War. Several residents had 
already volunteered for service 
with the army but drafting of- 
ficers from Green Bay rode into 
the Village of Nero to round up a 
few more men. 

Bohemians joined with Ger- 
mans and the drafting officers 
were lucky to escape with their 
lives. The picture of driving off 
drafting officers was not un- 
common throughout the new 
State of Wisconsin 

Town of Two Creeks grew in 
population of 575 in 1910. 


Episode 26 
By JOHN HARMON 

“We folks is all Democrats in 
these h'yar parts.’’ Old Joachim 
Krueger stuck his thumbs 
through his suspenders and 
pulled himself up proudly. 

The man was correct. When 
vote in the Town of Maple Grove 
was counted in 1959 there were 
115 marks on the Democrat ballot 
and nary a one on the Republican 
side of the list. 

For this achievement, the 
Town of Maple Grove was 
presented an elegant silk banner 
from one of ‘‘thim rich fellers at 
Washington.”’ 

Residents of the Town of Maple 
Grove stuck together just as 
tightly on another occasion, too. 
That was the great tug of war 
battle between townships of 
Maple Grove and Rockland for 
control of the Village of Reed- 
sville. 

Reedsville was a fast-growing 
little settlement. Officials of both 
townships eyed its growth 


eagerly and hungrily. Special 
prize was the 13 saloons located 


ae 


in the community. Half of the 
village was located in Maple 
Grove township, the other half 
(exactly half) was situated in the 
Town of Rockland 

Tussle for control and power 
raged unabated for years. The 
village was caught in the middle 
of the squeeze. Teams of sur- 
veyors measured every inch of 
the village time and again as 
officials of the feuding townships 
fought to gain that extra inch that 
would put the larger part of the 
village in their town 


Earliest settlers in the Town of 
Maple Grove were mosuly Irish. 
Tom Morrissey was one of ‘em. 
He arrived in 1850 and opened “ 
small store. [t marked the initial 
business endeavor in the town- 
ship. Tom Watt and James 
Cohen, James Dumass, _John 
Driscoll, Martin Kelley, Michael 
Jantz, the Kruegers, Ernst 
Echreiber, John and Fred 
Maertz, Hiram Horn, Tom King, 
Andrew Fritch, Patrick Burns 
and Martin O'Neil were early- 


_ holdings. They finally departed 


comers to the new township. 

The Village of Maple Grove, on 
the town line of Franklin became 
an important religious center of 
the township. Fourteen Catholics 
met in 1852 at the home of Byran | 
S. Lorigan and began nucleous of 
a parish which was first 
ministered by Father Brenner. 
The congregation grew to 
become one of the largest and 
most influential in the county. 

White men were not first 
settlers in Maple Grove, A huge 
Indian encampment was located 
at a spot which later became a 
part of the farm of Daniel Jantz. 
The Chippewas were late in 
leaving Maple. Grove. Years 
after Indians had left other parts 
of the county, the Chippewas 
clung tightly to their small - 


in 1869. “ i ¥ } 
Coming of the railroad in 1872 


was a shot in the arm to yillages | 
in the township, The twin rails 


meant progress and tran- | 
sportation. 


Earliest school district formed _ 
in 1850 included Franklin, 
Rockland and Cato. Some 
residents of the township com- 
plained that their children were 
obligated to walk as many as 12 
miles (one way) to school and the | 
district was cut up and other 
schools built. 

Township officials were finicky | 
about their government. They 
wanted everything fair and 
square. So, when they built the 
Town Hall it was located in the 
exact center of the town ) 

NEXT — Town of Newton, | 


A MERE BD 1 TEE 
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Another fact attesting to the 
color of the people in the Town of 


them lived in Newton 
Two piers built out into Lake 


the shores of this glittering body 
of water 


Schmitz' Band in Newton Enjoyed 


collective lungs. 


The County Board of 1852-53 || 
J. F. Zins of the | 


_ was made up of 


sery, No. 17 was missing from the 

les made avaliable by Arthur Newton was thal lwo early post thigs P ann’ anding ‘EXT—Town of Centerville. 

MAEVE CAT CATIiNen © Amore ae ane A cetiie ity Michigan al Mann's Landing NEXT Town of Manitowoc: M. Reif of | 

‘ reader, noting the absence of the “Offices and small settlements formed first transportation fed Centerville; William Eatough o! | 
u ’ 4 Huan > | 


Story about Manitowoc Rapids, gave 
US that story, which we are repro 
ducing below) 


were named Clover and Timothy. 
Among the very earliest set- 


facilities for shipping of cord- 
wood, lumber and farm produce. 
Wagon roads followed and in 1873 


By JOUN HAKMON 
Good citizens of the Village of 


Kossuth; Charles 


Klingholz o! 


Rapids; D. B. Knapp of Maple 


of Meeme 


Episode 27 tlers mentioned in history of Ree th f ; ae 
TN ‘ : Newton were C. Wernecke, D. the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Manitowoc Hapids, then the Grove, H. Simon \ ; 
eB woe HARMON Schmitz, C. Schmitz, H. Schmitz, Western Railroad (now the county seat, made immediate William Griebling of Newton; I. | 
Town of Newton, Manitowoc : . aM ange if i jsall of Saxonburg (now | 
County — land of the song H. Meyer, H. Hoefner, Peter Chicago and Northwestern) was and strenuous plans for Birdsall of Sax | 
There indeed, w vit Kraemer, A.F. Goldie and construction of a courthouse Mishicot); Tim Harrington 0 ; 
» Was music Dorn “Martin Shanahan. A. Teitgen after the first frame building was ‘Two Rivers and Ole Oleson of | f 
destroyed by fire April 30, 1852. Valders (now Eaton). 


in the new county of Manitowoc 
as man strived to clear enough 
land to grub out a bare existence 
But people of the new township 
were happy folk and music was 


opened a hotel) and stopping place 
on the Green Bay Road which 
slated across the township and 
the spot was popular for many 
years 


Conroe and Co., leaders of the 
smal! set(lement nestled along 
banks of the Manitowoc River, 
instructed Thomas W. Baker lo 


Jones had laid groundwork 
May, 
meeting of supervisors it Was 
decided to build a new court- 


well. During the 


1853, 


: Fe 
Huge Success: 


Piste eaince in the Town of The Dumke brothers con- draw plans 1, sabes ah a “house at the village of 
Newton — if il could be called structed the first saw mill and second counts MATS gid te Manitowoc. First meeting site | 
: “is e she to be located on exactly : 
music. grist mill with power furnished building ” was the old north side 
by water rushing down Pine the same spot. schoolhouse. The Dusold building $ 


The Schmitz brothers, five in 
all, rounded up a half dozen other 
musically inclined Dutchmen to 
form the first band in Manitowoc 
County. Quite naturally, it was 
known as Schmitz’s Band and 
enjoyed huge measures of suc- 
Cess. 

_ Schmitz’s group was brassy 
and noisy and often times both 
gut of step and tune but people of 
the Town of Newton loved their 
little band. When there was no 
excuse for a parade or 
celebration, these music-lovin’ 
folk manufactured one. 

A singing society, first in 
Manitowoc County, was 
organized in 1860 by residents of 
Newton. They met for years at 
Brun’s Grove and later built a 


Creek. 

Political and religious 
upheavals in Europe drove many 
people to America. A few of 
these, including journalists, 
jurists and medicos, found their 
way into the Town ofNewton 
They were termed “Latin far- 
mers'’ and soon discovered they 
were more gifted in the arts than 
in the different tasks of plowing 
planting and reaping. One of 
these was Valentine, ,Win- 
termeyer who operated a saw 
mill near Silver Lake. When he 
wasn't sawing timber he was 
writing poetry, according to 
historica] accounts. 

Town of Newton residents 
boasted of other firsts. The 
Farmers’ Mutua) Fire Insurance 


“completed 


First schoolhouse was built on 
Section 4 in the township. First 
church organization was that of 
the Reformed Lutheran 
denomination in 1851 

Fun-loving residents of the 
Town of Newton soon found that 
English Lake, located in Section 
7, afforded a beautiful picnic 
spol. Often. the entire population 


turrieg oul for a celebration along 


There was growing resentment 
from residents of the Village of 
Manitowoc. 

Benjamin Jones, self-styled 
leader of the settlement on Lake 
Michigan, set the pace in a drive 
to make Manitowoc location of 
the courthouse. 

He personally visited each and 
every supervisor and presented 
his plan. Angry Manitowoc 
Rapids residents shouted 
“skulldugery”’ at the top of their 


at Jay and Seventh streets was 


chosen for meetings of county 
governmental affairs Rental 


was to be $30 per year. 
Members of 
County 


the Manitowoc 
Board of Supervisors | 


continued to meet under constant 
pressure from the two factions | 
who desired the-new courthouse | 


building located at different 


sites. 


When the county fathers voted 


to tax citizens of 


Manitowoc 


County a sum of $10,000 for 
constfuction of the new building. 
“the skies fell’, in words of one 


Manitowoc resident. 
The Manitowoc 


Herald, 


an | 
} 


early comer in the newspaper 
field at Manitowoc, came out in 


hall on a piece of land donated by s ; + mg 
Peter Strupp for that purpose. sae wae astmed ak reat first strong opposition lo such a move 
3 ; organization of its kind in the in . 
People of the Town of Newton ciate In an editorial, the editor 
> 5 wrote: 


were a colorful lot in other ways. First post office was at 

The Pomeranians, dressed in .,... 5 Z : “Chie teh aie * 

their long blue homespun coats Newtoo burg with, Meyer “s Chicago is a place of some 
tind h b ht f postmaster. Other mail points 40,000 people and yet it is | 

and wooden shoes brought from ere later established at Mann's satisfied with an ordinary, cheap 

"Bolick aide ae, Ac? a ts Landing, Clover and Timothy. building as courthouse, 
olish residents o ann’s The Eberhardt brothers, ex- 4 Milwaukee has a courthouse | 


Landing (later called Northeim) 
wanted into the act, too. They 
were not as musically inclined as 
some others so they organized a 
company of Uhlans known as the 
Polish Guards. This unit led 
many a parade under direction of 


pert tillers of the soil, eventually 
gained great wealth through 
their endeavors. ; 
William Neuhaus and his wife 
were among early settlers in the 
township. Their descendants 
numbered 58 in 1910 and most of 


which can be built for $2,000. And 


yet Manitowoc County, with 


some 1,800 souls must feel need to 
have the most expensive court- 


house jn the state. We at the 
Herald feel this a most high- 


handed outrage!"’ 


ee 


‘ The battle raged. Opponents 
succeeded in providing a stop \ 
Zap to buildingplansfor a time A 
when a smart lawyer discovered 
bid advertisements were illegal i 
because they were not printed in ; 
German language and therefore, 
were nol read by everyone in the 
county. 
Supervisors quickly set up a a: 


Captain Malek. 


will never have a new courthouse 

building. Better we had left it 

Stand at Manitowoc Rapids.” 
But by November of 1853, 


system whereby Editor Charles 
Roeser of the German-speaking 
newspaper al Manitowoc would 
print all County Board actions in 


his paper. county supervisors had over-- f 
Opposition. found other come all opposition to the | |. 
loopholes. They wanted building — or so they thought — 1 ig 


and a contract was let to Franz’ 
Goetzler. A tax of 18 mills was” 
ordered placed on the rolls for. 
purpose of constructing a new. 


proceedings printed in Nor- 
wegian and French languages 

Supervisor Harrington, acting 
us temporary chairman of the 


board, threw up his hands in Courthouse. ¥ 
despair. NEXT ~— A small boy's Ki 
“At the rate we are going we Christmas, ey he 

sf 


if 
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Origin of Name ‘Hika' ls Mystery 


EPISODE 2s 
By JOHN HARMON 

They didn’t have much trouble 
naming the Town of Centerville” 
when it was organized as a 
township in Manitowoc Count) 
The area was located at a mid- 
Way point between the Villages of 
Manitowoc and Sheboygan. So it 
Was only natural it should be 
called Centerville 

When early settlers set about 
establishing a Village of Cen- 
terville in the township, however, 
they ran into trouble with postal 
authorities 

“There's already one Cen 
terville in Wisconsin and one is / 
enough,”’ the postmaster general 
informed leaders of the small 
community 

Leaders promptly tagged the | 
village Hika, although no one, 
knew exactly why. Another small 
settlement, first called Cen 
terville Station, sprang up. Its , 
name was later changed to! 
Cleveland 

Tragedy struck in the Town of 
Centerville in 1851 when the first 
murder (among whites 
committed at a point on the 
Christian Hetzel farm. William 
Gerken met death at the hands of 
two companions over affections 


was 


of one of the local belles in the ! 


township. The two men struck 
Gerken from behind with an ax 
and stuffed his body under a 
creek bridge. The body was 
discovered two days later and the 
two men brought to justice and [| 
jailed at Manitowoc Rapids 
They managed their escape a 
month later and ran off into the | 
woods. One returned to 


Manitowoc County 35 years later 
but was not again apprehended 
most everyone having forgotten 
the incident 


Town of Centerville was for 
med from the Township of 
Meeme April 1, 1850. First town 
officers included Carl Kaehler, 
Vitalis Mueller, Car] Trautman, 
Edward Neuhaus, Bernard 
Goloner and William Rossberg. 

Construclion of two piers into 
Lake Michigan off the Village of 
Centerville (Hika) and erection 
of the Scheibe Brewery prompted 
the settlement lo grow. When the 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore and 
Western. Railroad swung its } 
tracks to the west the little 
village stopped growing and | 
Centerville Station came into 
being. 

Another settlement, St. | 


Wendel, threatened to rival the 
first two villages but failed to 
enjoy much success as a |} 
metropolitan area in spite of 
efforts to foster its growth 
First election in the township 
brought out 30 voters. Initial tax 
levy for the town (in 1850) | 


amounted to $529.35 with the road 
tax computed alt $130.99 
‘If we could get by without 
building roads we would be in 
pretty good shape,’ grumbled 
Chairman Kaehler 
At the Ume of the Indian scare 
of 1962, town officials decided 
that all women and children 
would be placed on the piers 
extending oul into the lake. It 
was agreed they would be out of 
reach of the redmen, should they 
come, until one of the women 
said that very likely the Indians 
would burn the piers and dump 
their bodies into the lake. The 
women and children were taken 
to Sheboygan for safety but the 
expected massacre never did 
inateralize 
foFirst sc hool in the Town of 
«Centerville was erected in 1850 
“First church was of Reformed 
Siutheran denomination and 
morganized in 1851 


we First settler in Centerville was 


f weW N. Adams who arrived in 1847 


when there was nothing | but 


forest and water 


Other early settlers included 
Rossberg, G. Patitz, E. Jaehnig, 
J. Augustin, D. Schneider, F 
Huhn, A. Rettele, L. Franke 
August Mill, J. Borgenschuetz, 
G. Leonard, J. Sachise, C. W 
Leiteritz, H. Carberry, C 
Pohland, A. Klessig, A. Bahr, 
Peter Ruether and F. W. Boett- 
cher 

Population of the Town of 
Centerville grew to 1,440 by 1910, 

NEXT — Town of Gibson 

Episode 29) 
By JOHN HARMON 

Town of Gibson had a difficult 
time getling settled in early 
Manitowoc County history after 
it was set off from Brown County 
in 1850. For a time it was part of 
the Town of Two Rivers. In 1882 
it was carved off Two Rivers to 
become a portion of the Town of 
Mishicot 

Gibson was finally organized a 
territory of itself in 1858 but 
Section 36 was lost to Mishicot 
the following year 

The township grew rapidly 
after formation, however. It was 
known as the town of power in 
early days. Waters of Jambo 
Creek, Neshota River (West 
Twin) and Mishicot River (East 
Twin) provided excellent power 
facilities for operation of saw and 
grist mills spotted throughout the 
lownship 

First saw mill was constructed 
on the Neshota River at a point 
which later became a part of the 
Charles Sleinbrecher farm in 
Section 7. A few miles downriver 
were located the '‘Deacon Mills" 
operated by Deacon Smith of 
Two Rivers 

The Schmidtman wool carding 
mills on Jambo Creek provided 
employment for a few settlers. A 
few miles up the creek Charles 
Cook constructed a saw mill 
which operated for many. years. 

The Chippewa Indians lived in 
several settlements in the Town 
of Gibson prior to the coming of 
the white man. Remains of burial 
and planting grounds just south 
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of Larrabee on the banks of the 
Neshoto River were visible as 
late as the early 1900's 

The Kettle Range passes 
through the west part of the 
township. Rocks from the lower 
coral beds made good lime and 
for many years kilns. were 
operated. These, too, provided 
employment for early settlers. 

Jacques Vieau thought enough 
of the township to establish a 
small trading post on Jambo 
Creek in the year 1795. The early 
French trader thus became first 
busimessman in the territory. 

First permanent settler in 


Gibson was Edward Brown who 


located on the old Indian trail 
leading from Two Rivers to 
Green Bay, He arrived in 1849 

That same year Charles 
Wilson, a native of Norway and 
Great Lakes sailor for seven 
years prior, came to Gibson. His 
parents were so poor they they 
were forced to construct a house 
of snow. The family lived in the 
ice adobe all winter, but con 


. Structed a log cabin the following 


spring 

Other early settlers included 
Luther and James Pellet, A. 
Chatterton, E. N. Torrey. Darius 
Peck, George Burtt, Ed, John 
and William Zander, Charles 
Kind, Hemuth Zander, A. J 
Westgate, Milo Pierre 
Charles Burtt, Emory Chase, 
Adolphus Hudson, John Smith 
and other Wilsons 
William and John 

The township was named for 
Darius Peck in honor of the town 
Gibson, Pa) from 
came 

Jason and Luther Pellet and 
Byron Markham served as first 
officials after the township was 
finally organized 

First village with a post office 
was a tiny settlement known as 
East Gibson located in Section 11. 
Sam Rullier operated the office 


for several years 

4 postal outlet was also 
established at Larrabee and 
another at a smal) spot on the 
wagon road called Zandersville 
in honor of Helmuth Zander 

First school in the township 
Was taught by Master Frank 
Miller in 1851 and was located a 
half-mile south of Zanderville in 
Section 10. The school at 
Larrabee was organized shortly 
after. Other schools included 
Jambo Creek, Chase and Mott 

Injtial church services were 
conducted in 1857 by a minister 
who rode a horse from Appleton 
Soon alter, in 1853, L. N. Wheeler 


and | 


} 


George, | 


which he | 


Centerville Between Manitowoc, Sheboygan 


of Two Rivers held meetings and 
forméd a religious society with 
John E. Birdsel as class-leader. 
Zandersville at one lime gave 
promise of becoming quite a 
place. Bill Zander operated (the 
steam saw mill. John Zander was 
the village blacksmith and 
Helmuth Zander was proprietor 
of the general store. Tony Berner 
soon opened a shoe shop. Two 
saloons and a cheese factory 
gave the community the ap- 
pearance of a fair-sized village. 
Dr. J. B. Rick came along to 
hang out his shingle in front of a 

building on the dusty street 
NEXT — Town of Eaton. 
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Manitowoc County History 


Eaton Organized in 1851 


(Episode 30) 
By JOHN HARMON 

Town of Eaton was named for a 
man who didn't even live in the 
township. 

Chauncy Eaton came up from 
the State of Illinois in the year 
1849. He was a good businessman 
and soon had more than he could 
handle at his saw mill. The huge 
man with the hearty laugh Was 


well liked — so well, in fact that ~ 


when the township was formed a 
group suggested to name it 
Eaton 

It was discovered, however, 
that’Chauncy Eaton resided just 
across the line — in the Town of 
Liberty 

The good folk of the new 
township decided to call it Eaton, 
anyway 
““Shecks,’’ said Ole Swenson, 
one of the early settlers, ‘Mr. 
Eaton he bane one gud feller. 
What'n if'n he does lif’ across the 
border.’’ 

The town was organized in 1851 
with George Monroe elected first 
chairman, 

But a group of Norwegians, 
fresh from the old country, 
moved in and brought enough 


ASR 
ENT 


pressure to bear to haye the 
name changed to Valders. 
Earlier settlers rose up in a body 
and a year later (1854) it was 
changed. back to Eaton and 
everybody — excepting the new 
Norwegians — were happy. 

First post office in the town 
was established at Niles. N. K. 
Johnson located in Section 10 and 
made a valiant attempt to start a 
village by erecting a saw mill, a 
Store and a cheese factory. 
Another post office was located 
at Steinthal, a place boasting a 
saw mill, a genera] store and 
three houses in the southwestern 
part of the township. 

Residents of the township felt 
the wrath of God had descended 
upon them when, in 1834, two 
persons were struck down by 
lighting 
“First school was taught by 
Miss Therese Mott in her father’s 
home in the fall of 1854. The 
young teacher was scarcely out 
of grade school herself but 
managed to instruct and control 
her pupils quite well, with 
assistance from her father and 
his razor strop, 

Ludwig Adelman, one of the 
early settlers of the town of 


Eaton, saw value in the rich soil. 

“This land will raise good field 
crops. I wonder how apples 
would do?"’ he asked himself one 
day 

Adelman decided to try his 
hand at growing an apple tree or 
two in the pasture of his farm. It 
marked the start of one of the 
orchards in 


finest early 

Manitowoc County 

Early settlers included 
Johnson, N. Porger and ‘U, 


Schwalbe, H. M. Hanson was the 
first white child born in the 
township Gt anit! 

With the coming of rural free 
mail delivery, the settlements of 
Niles and Steinthal shriveled on 
the vine. There seemed little 
excuse for their existence. 

Town of Eaton grew rapidly as 
rich soil attracted many far- 
mers, Population count in 1910 
was 1,300. 

NEXT — 
Nazianz, 

: (Episode 31) 
By JOHN HARMON : 

The Rey. Ambrose Oschwald 
stretched out his hands. Even the 
birds in the forest stopped 
chirping, Father Oschwald cast 
his eyes toward a spot of Heaven 
visible through .the towering 
pines and hemlock. 

‘We have arrived safely. Let 
us give thanks to Him,’’. the 
priest spoke softly. 

His followers, 114 in number, 
knelt upon a soft mat of pine 
needles and listend to his words. 
They had finally arrived at their 
new home in this new country. 

‘We shall call it the Colony of 
St. Nazianz. It is willed it shall be 
an outstanding religious center in 
this new land,”’ the priest spoke 
again following the ritual. 

Thus was the colorful Village of 


Village of St. 


St. Nazianz established in late | 


August of 1854 in the new county 
known as Manitowoc. 

Months earlier Father Osch- 
wald and his followers had left 
Baden, Germany. The traveling 
party had stopped at Milwaukee 
by the great inland sea. There 
they had been induced to pur- 
chase 3,840 acres ata cost of $3.50 
per acre of rich farmland in 
Manitowoc County. 

The men started work im- 
mediately, hewing down the 
wilderness all about them. 
Among the first structures built 
was a church — St. Gregory. 

The land was owned and 
worked in common and the entire 
domestic economy was under 
guidance of Father Oschwald. 
The parishoners engaged in 
different occupations, some 


tending fields, while others made | 


items of straw, shoes, fancy work 
and a certain kind of cheese that | 
became popular on the market. | 
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A convent for the women was 
soon constructed and in 1864 a 
monastery of the Franciscan 
order was added. 

Father Oschwald, a man of 
high intelligence, was also an 
architect of sorts, The sisters 
convent was a large, three-story 
building located on Main Street 
at the village. It was plastered on 
the outside and painted a delicate 
pink, One wing was used aS a 
chapel capable of seating a large 
number of worshippers. 

Located around the grounds 
were small boxes attached to 
posts and containing replicas of 
sacred scenes and upon the 
summit of a sloping hill was 
erected a small chapel, 
res2mbling the famous Mount 
Loretto. 

The first church soon became 
too small and a second, larger 
edifice was erected by hard- 
working members of the colony. 
The happy and contented settlers 
lived and .prospered, both 
materialistically and 
spiritualistically, in what was 
called ‘‘Utopia of the New 
World”. 

The colony lived al St. Nazianz 
as a cooperative community 
many years 


ame co Father Usch- 


Death ¢ Bes 
/ Feb. 27, 3, 
ct his leadership. | 
dissension soon overan the 


and property was 
d. The colony, 


mmunity plan, 


community 4 
equitably divide 
operated on a co 
was no more. 
The Rev. P 
early graduates of 
became spiritual le 
olony E 
Sven to this day, the Village of 
St. Nazianz still carries some old 
atmosphere and its 
influences are great 
containing 


A. Mutz, one of the 
St, Francis, 
ader of the 


world 
religious ees 
e sarcophagus 
vento of the late Father Osch- 
wald Jay, for many years in the 
basement at the brothers’! 
monastery, always guarded by a | 
lighted lamp — silent tribute to 4 | 
| leader who left his 


reat spiritua 
Romaldnd that he and_ his 
followers might live as they | 
chose ene | 


(EDITOR'S NOTE - 
tinued growth of St. Nazianz as a | 
religious center following the | 
turn. of the century will be! 
chronicalled in some future | 
episode of this series of Early 
History of Manitowoc County) | 

NEXT — Town of Mishicot. 
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Mishicot Named for Indian Chief 


Episode 32) 
By JOUN HARMON 

Town of Mishicot in Manitowoc 
County was named in honor of 
Ottawa Chief Mishicot (meaning 
hairy legs The chief .was 
grandfather of Chief Benjamin 
Y. Mexico's mother 

First scter was Danie) Smith 
who. in 1844, erected a saw mill 
on Section 5 of the township 
Which at that time. was included 
in the Town of Two Rivers. The 
area was carved from Two 
Rivers in November of 1852 and 
an election held. Albert Bor- 
cherdt was voted first chairman 
With Larenze Peterson serving as 
clerk 

In 1853. a large number of 

Saxons settled in the township 
and their vote pr peuced enough 
Weight lo change its name to 
Saxonburgh. But. in 1834, with 
the advance of Oldenburgers and 
Rhenish Prussians the tables 
were turned and name of 
Mishicol was restored — to stay 

George Peterson, a tough task 
muster, Was teacher of the first 
school established in. the town- 
ship in 1839 

Among earliest settlers were J, 
Trossen. J. Scheuer, J, Schmidt, 
J. Runge and N. Trossen who all 
arrived in 1847. « 

Al Smith and Ira Clark, 
businessmen with an eve to the 
future, constructed a saw mill on 
East Twin River in the southern 
part of the township in 1855. They 
had no immediate intention that 
a town be established there but 
people moved in anyway 

For want of a better name. the 
little settiement was called 
Village of Mishicot. Charles 
Tisch, D.H. Van Valkenburgh 
and Lafayette Smith moved in to 
establish businesses in thel 
Village 

The tiny community grew 
quickly. Ina short time it boasted 
a shingle mill, planning mill, a 
bank, four inns, two blacksmith 
and wagon shops, a shoe shop, 
two cigar factories, town hall, 


fire department, two cheese 
factories, a@ rist mill, three 
general stores, three churches 
and two butcher shops 

Valkenbureh took note of the 
rapid growth. “Wal perhaps 
We should incorporate and 
become a village — mebe a big 
city’ someday,’” he commented. 

Village of Mishicot was “on the 
map” with start of daily mail 
service to and from the Village of 
Two Rivers — eight miles to the 
south 

Busy Mishicot boasted an 
electric lighting plant, its 
dynamos operated by water 
power, and an opera house. 
Population had been hiked to 400. 

Charlie Tisch followed the 
timber line north and started a 
saw mill at the northern limits of 
the Town of Mishicot. The place 
almost immediately became 
Known as Tisch Mills and settlers 
began moving in and building 
homes 

By 1910 the hamlet contained a 
grist mill, blacksmith shop, tin 
shop, harness shop, butcher 
Shop, an inn, shoe shop and 
cheese factory. The settlement 
lost its pos! office, however with 
coming of rural free delivery 

Meanwhile. more and more 
people found. the Town of 
Mishicot a good place in which to 
live. Julian Lindstedt, F, 
Halberg, J. Mueller, F. Braasch, 
J. Altmeier, Peter Ray, H. 
Beyer, B. Soenksen, AE. Selk, A. 
Cayo, L. Damon, L. Koehnke and 
others arrived to take up 
homesteads on rich farmland of 
the township. 

Farming became a major 
Occupation in the town as the 
forest was pushed back Farms 


became” well dey eloped and 
profitable 

Population of the Town of 
Mishicot rose to 1,534 in the 1910 
census. 

NEXT — Town of Kossuth 

(Episode 33) 
By JOHN HARMON 

Word of discovery of copper in 
the Town of Kossuth in the early 
1B4Gs electrified settlers of the 
new County of Manitowoc. 

“They’'s bin copper found along 
the Injun trail.” a man shouted 
breathlessly as he charged into 
King’s saloon at Cooperstown. 

King lost his customers in a 
hurry. Men rushed pell mel) up 
the trail. One man stayed behind, 
his feet sull propped against the 
rail around the pot-bellied stove. 
He carefully cut off a chunk of 
Rough Cut before he spoke 

“Know what that is?" Joe 
Poquin asked the astonished 
saloon keeper who was about 
fixin’ to remove his apron and 
join the rush. ‘‘Seen it many 
times. Injuns, comin’ down from 
the north with bits of copper 
found their load too heavy and 
dropped a few chunks along the 
trail. That's all.” 

Poquin proved to be right. 

Poquin became first settler of 
the Town of Kossuth in 1842 when 
he opened a saloon about where 
the Catholic cemetery at Francis 
Creek was later established. Joe 
did a flourishing business at his 
stopping place. Customers 
grumbled that he served all 
whiskey out of the same bottle — 
and watered down, at that — but | 
it was the only spot between 
Cooperstown and Manitowoc 


_ Rapids where a man could wet 


his whistle, 
Town of Kossuth, including 


| 
| 


what is now Cooperstown, was 
set oul from Manitowoc Rapids 
in 1858. Already, the settlement 
at Branch had become a thnving 
community. The spot was a site 
of several saw mills and traffic, 
up and down the Old Green Bay 
Road, was brisk 

People of French descent 
moved into Kossuth and a set- 
tlement called Freoch Creek — 
later to become known as 
Francis Creek — was orginated 
Michael Kellner established a 
business in the township in ISN9 
and the Village of Kellnersville 
was established. Great promise 
was held for both small com- 
munities but their growth 
stopped as lumbering industries 
ran out of timber 

The township was named in 
honor of Revolutionary General 
Kossuth of Hungary, although 
names of Meyer's Corner and 
Eautough were suggested to the 
first town board. 

Initial election .was al the 
schoolhouse located a few yards 
away from Poquin’s saloon. 
William Eatough was chosen 
first chairman with FW. Burnett 
voted as clerk. 

Earliest settlers in the area 
even before it became a town 
ship, included L. Katzenmeyer. 
Nicholas and Valentine Meéyer, 
Ludwig Ahliswede, Henry 
Groebe, J. D. Krumdick, J 
Spencer, C. Hessel, C. Ewan 
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Jacob Hessel Sr.. Quirin Wallan 
and Henry Spencer. Theodore 
Delsman, Louis Voelker, Henry 
Maas. William Robinson. Henry 
Kiel. Tom Mohr, Fred Daiwig. 
Henry Clusen and the Chloupek 
brothers were also among early 
pioneers 


A German school was the first 


institute of learning in the 
township. Classes took up in the 
home of Nicholas Mever 4 
James Freeton commented 
one day — “This is Amency. We 
mou have Amencan schools! 
* He was named first scheok 
peal oft of the townshijt 
and first English school was 
established and taught by Mrs® 
G. W. Burnett 
Kossuth baasted of being ther 
largest township in the new, 
county. It originally contained-oh 
sections but by some fancy! 
manuevering four more sections: 
were added. three taken from? 
Two Rivers and one from 
Mishicot ; 
K.S. Weeman, a lumberman, 
from Maine. had great influence? 
in the Town of Kossuth He? 
purchased a great tract of pine. 
land in the southwestern partof 
the township. When the pine 
disappeared from the tract he 
left the land to return to his hom 
state 
First church in the tomashis® 
was built in 1851 near the site of 
the present St. Ann Catholi¢ 
Church at Francis Creek. Fathen 
Bruno, a Catholic missionary? 
directed construction of the 
original loz edifice : 


—— 
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Clarks Mills First Community 


Episode d4 
By JOHN Harmon 

First settler in that area which 
Was later to become the Town of 
Calo made money — plenty of 
money fast 

A character from the east 
setuled on Section 4, built a log 
but. installed a small printing 
press and produced bogus bills as 
fast as he could turn the crank 

The long arm of the law finally 
Caught up with the illegal money 
maker and lodged him in jail 

Township of Cato was settled in 
a peaceful manner thereafter 
Hiel Heath and P.R. Classon 
Were first permanent settlers in 
the town. Both purchased huge 
tracts of land. Ira Clark built a 
saw mill and grist mill on the 
banks of the Manitowoc River 
and the spot became widely 
Known as Clark's Mills. It was 
the first community settled in the 
town 
, Other men watched Clark's 
success and smal! settlements of 
Cato Falls and Oslo were born 
The railroad brought more 
Settlements. Pine Grove and 
Harrisonville were settled 
quickly after the twin rails poked 
through the township in 1872 
Names were later changed to 
Whitelaw and Cato 
- The coming of the Wisconsin 
Central (Soo) Railroad led to 
acttiements of Gjerpen and 
V alders. Both were named by the 
many Norwegians who pioneered 
in the area 
* A dam across the Manilowoc 
River, constructed. by Jacob 
Fliegier at Cato Falls, was bone 
of much contention. Spring rains 
swelled the river and many 
farms in Town of Rockland and 


Calumet County upriver were 
inundated 
* Farmers in the area, after 


appealing to state authorities for 
help. took matters into their own 
hands. Under direction of Cap 
tain Potler the farmers rode in on 
the dam one dark night and 
blasted it to smithereens. The 
government later stepped in and 
Fuled that a dam would never 
again be constructed across the 
narrow gorge al that spot 
* Grimms boasted one of the 
fargest and finest lime kilns in 
the state. Surrounding country 
Contained enormous supplies of 
lime stone rock and manufacture 
of lime was a Jeading industry in 
the township for many years. 
Among earliest settlers in the 
Town of Cato were S. and O 
Olson. R.M, Brown, Gunther 
Madison, A.O. Aubol, William 
Chisholm, Andrew Jackson. L 
Salyerson and Jacob, Grimm. 
Arriving a bit later were S.D 
Robinson, Darwin Davis. Linsley 
Dunham and Richard Evans 
* The settlement of Oslo made a 
terrific bid for growth and power 


_s~ - 


Slevenson 
and 
and 


the 
county 
mill 


aboul the lime 
brothers hit the 
constructed a grist 
woolen mill there. Both en 
terprises ‘died on the vine 
however, and the buildings have 
long since disappeared 

Town of Cato is one of the 
richest townships in Manitowoc 
County — and one of the most 
scenic. Early settlers were awed 
and intrigued with the beauty of 
the river area below Clark's 
Mills and the many fossil beds 
found along the stream 

Cato Township was among first 
in the county to boast a toll road 
two of them, in fact. The Calumet 
Road and Menasha Road 
bisected the town. Both the 
orofares were projected by 
legislation in 1857 bul neither was 
completed for several years. 

Daniel >. Conley purchased 
Tights to a portion of the Menasha 
Road in 1866, maintaining it up to 


Met sili 


ee a 


CATRITHG 


1899 when the county purchased 
it for $4,000. The Menasha Road 
— once said to have cost $200,000 

thus became next to the last 
toll road in the county to be 
abolished 

In 1874 the Central Agriculture 
Society was formed and for a 
number of years the county fairs 
were staged in a large enclosed 
plat of land half way between 
Clark's Mills and Cato. Its 
successor was the Manitowoc 


Industrial Assn. organized in 
1883. 
Town of Cato grew in 


population to a figure of 1,909 in 
1910. 
NEXT — Town of Franklin. 
Episode 35 
By JOUN HARMON 


The area that was later to 
become Town of Franklin in 


Manitowoe County was a brisk 
trading center between early 
white settlers and Chippewa 
Indians during the mid 1800s 

In a huge outdoor shopping 
center located near the Indian 
encampment in Section 17 on 
Branch River setlers swapped 
potatoes, flour and tobacco for 
venison and tallow for candles. 

The spot was located on land 
which later made up farms 
owned by Edward Brown, Paul 
Mangin and Anton Rathsack 

Successful trading often called 
for a pow wow in celebration of 
the event. Many white men en- 
tered into the festivities, taking 
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part in the “‘barley corn 
drinking boul that always 
followed 


Town of Franklin was sel aside 
from Town of Maple Grove Nov 
19, 1855, First election was in a 
small log schoolhouse with 
Alanson Hickok chosen as 
chairman 

Ava Smith was the first settler 
and was followed by AE 
Sherwood. Mrs. John Doolan was 
the first white woman in the 
township 

Religious services, consisting 
of reading the Mass, were in 1952 
in Jumes Kirby's home St 
Patrick Church was the first 
edifice erected, 

High hopes were held for small 
settlements of Paquette, Taus 
and Menchalville but these 
villages fell by the wayside after 
rural free délivery brought an 
end to post offices at those 
places 

Many of the early settlers of 
the Town of Franklin came from 
shoe factories in Massachusetts 
Others had been canal and 
railroad workers from Ohio and 
New York states. Some were 
trish, others Bohemian and still 
others German but most were of 
Catholi¢ faith 


Among those early settlers 
were John and Patrick Mullins. 
Robert Cummings. Tom 


/ 


J 


Groggins, James Kirby. Jacob 
Hartman, Gottfried Fetzer, J.E 
Jotinson, Tom Whalen, Edward 
Brown, George Seibert, Richard 
Rolland. Mike Toughey, Jim 
Mullane, John Hayden, 
Lawrence Keehan, August Gans. 


James T. Piper, Thomas Earles, 
Charles Hayes, Tom and Pat 


Long, A. Sullivan, Dennis Shea, 
Patrick Kavanaugh and B. Nate 

Indian remains were evident in 
the Town of Franklin as lale as 
1910. Twelve circular pits were 
located on the old Charles Hayes 
farm and had once %een used as 
food caches by the Indians 

Joseph Zahorik became one of 
the best-known settlers of the 
township, having served as clerk 
for more than 25 years. 

A school district was 
established in 1850 and com 
prised Towns of Franklin, Maple 
Grove, Cato and Rockland 

Residents of Paquette, Taus 
and Menchalville were fiercely 
proud of their villages and did 
their best to make the tiny towns 
grow in size and esteem 

‘“*B’ gorra but there's gonna be 
a big city here someday,”’ Shea 
spoke as he stood in the dusty 
street at Taus 

Shea's prediction never came 
to pass 

NEXT — Town of Schleswig. 


; 
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Schleswig Almost 


(Editor's Mote — These artrcies on 
early Manitowoc County, Latesttore 
Area hillory were written 4 cumoer 
of years ago By Jonn Harmon, now 
deceased. who had beer a regorter 
“Sor The Herald Times-Reporter. We 
wilt continue to pudirsm the several 
hundred stories Mroughout 1975 and 
inte Bicentennial year 1976) 


(Episode 24) 
By JOHN HARMON 

At one point in the game of 
formulating townships in early 
history of Manitowoc County. the 
Town of Schleswig all but 
seceded from the Union 

Business leaders at the villages 
of Manitowoc Rapids and 
Manitowoc noted that residents 
of the new Town of Schleswig 
were doing most of their trading 
at the Village of Sheboygan. This 
fact bothered them 

“We are losing revenue,” 
Benjamin Jones. an early leader 
at Manitowoc. complained. 

A group of Manitowoe and 
Manitowoc Rapids called on H 
F_ Belitz_ an influential figure in 
the new township 

“it is this way. gentlemen. 
People of our township would 
rather trade in Sheboygan 
because the road to Sheboygan is 
better than is the wagon road to 
Manitowoc.” Belitz explained. 

“Yes. but the road to 
Sheboygan is a toll road.” Jones 
noted 

“People would rather pay toll 
than travel in the ruts to your 
village.” the Schleswig man 
retorted 

Town of Schleswig. organized 
in 1855. never did secede from 
Manitowoc County but most of its 
residents continued to favor 
Sheboygan over Manitowoc as a 
trading center. 

The turnpike between Village 
of Krel and Village of Sheboygan 

remained a toll road until 1900. 

Town of Schleswig was formed 
by 2 group of Germans who came 
fromm Danish provinces. One of 
these was a man by the name of 


Ostenfeldt who settled in 
Calumet County and induced 


many of his fellow countrymen to 
make the long trip to this new 
land. 

Early settlers of Schleswig 
were of a high intellectual type. 
Theatrical. musica! and debating 
societies flourished. But the men 
were excellent farmers. too 

D. Abel was first settler in the 

* mew. township and he carried 
some influence — enough to have 
name of the town changed to Abel 
in 1656. He and Belitz carriedon a 
persona! feud for months but 
Belitz won out on the fleor of the 
Manitowoe County Board of 
Commissioners and name of the 
township was changed back to 
Schleswig im 1857. 

There were men of means in 
the early days of Schleswig. and 
there were poor men_ All men 
worked together in 2 common 


ship ome of the finest im the 
county 

Residents of Town of Schleswig 
have always “looked down on the 
rest of Manitowcc County 
to speak. The town boasts highest 
altitude of any in the county with 
elevation of 359 feet above the 


level of Lake Michigan 


30 


First school in the township 
was organized in 1855. First 
church was built in 1859 by 
Catholics of the area. J 
Kaemmerer took the hand of 
Miss Abel and it marked the 


initial marriage 

Coming of the railroad tn 1871 
meant much to the Town of 
Schleswig. When laying of the 
rails bogged through a 
portion of the township. residents 
rallied to the cause and floated a 
bond issue of $15.000 to help hurry 
completion of the Milwaukee and 
Northern Railway (later to 
become a part of the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul system). Total 
amount of principal and interest. 
when finally paid up at the end of 
20 vears, was $24,000 

First post office the 
township was at Kiel. Other 
postal points were established at 
Muehleim. Louis Corners and 
Meggers. As in other parts of 
Manitowoc County in early days. 
residents of these small com- 
munities strived hard to make 
their towns grow. 


down 


tm 


“We are too far from the lake 
and too far off the beaten trail.” 
Charles Hems — an early settler 
— once commented. “But Kiel 
could someday be an important 
spot in the county,” he predicted. 

Heins ved to become first 
president of the Village of Kiel 


Ee — 


{ 


cause of making the new town- 


when it was incorporated m 1492 
NEXT — Town of Rockland. 
Eptsede 37) 
By JOHN HARMON 
Town of Rockland is rieh in 
Indian lore 
\ great Chippewa Indian 


<ettlement « once located at 
the north 
Manitowoc River at the western 
of the township. The 
immense beg and swamp areas 
along the river produced wild 
in abundance 
historical spurces indicate that 
spot was the largest Indian en- 
campment in the county 
exceeding im size the camp at 
Manttowoe Raptds near the lake 

Another form of Ife frequented 
the rice beds and swamp areas 
Great flecks of wild ducks and 
geese and a large rookery of 
great blue herons were to be 
found in the area 

Both Indians and birds sought 
life elsewhere with the coming of 
the white man. his sharp ax and 
tis plow 

The white man wes quick to see 
the beauty of the area later to be 
called Town of Rockland in 
Manitowoc County. Within this 
noted glacial moraine are nestled 


and south fork of the 


hoandary 
rice 


Some 


even 


five beautiful lakes — Grass. 
Baker. Long. Round and 
Bullhead. 


Pioneer settler in Rockland 
was D. B. Knapp who arrived 
July 12, 1849. Among other early 
comers to the new land were the 
Markee. Niles. Tyler. Porter. 
Heywood. Jehnsan. Albee. 
Wilhams. Huntley and Rickaby 
families 

The German influx began in 


1852 with the advent of Gottlieb 


Haese. David Krueger. Frei 
Pollack ani August Krueger. ( 
F. Hagenow. operated the first 
— known as the Rockland 
House — located in a2 tiny sef- 
tlement whieh later te 
hecome known as Reedsville 

First wedding im the township 
was that «hich united Meitssa 
Wilhams and Jonm Woodcock 

With the coming of the 
Wisconsin Central Raitirved in 
1896. several willages were 
epened up Among these were 
Quarry. Collins and Wells 

Quarry was most suecessful of 
these small settlements in early 
years. Its main Industry was the 
manufacture of ime by the 
Union Lime Co. and Titus & 
Lyons Co 

Henry Mendlick of Manitowoc 
believed he saw a2 future in 
Quarry. In [832. he invested 
considerable capital in the at 
tempt te develop a marble 
quarry. Stone proved to be too 
soft, however. and he gave up the 
venture 

Village of Collins enjoyed early 
success. too. By 1910 the town 
boasted 2 fine inn. grain 
elevator. cheese factory. window 
sereen factory and several large 
general stores. The Sco Line 
depot was the hub of life at 
Collins in the early days. 

Wells, named in- honor of 1 
Congressman Owen A. Wells. did > | 
not rate as highly. The spot was | 
once 2 cemmunity of some 
considerable population but 
when the Soo Line reduced its 
Status to that of a flagstop the 
village stopped growing. 

The cholera epidemic of 1950 
took a heavy toll of lives in 
Rockland township. Many 


—— 


sale or 


Was 


! 


pe fled the scourge. Some: 


returned to their homes later. 
Others never did go back. 
NEXT — Village of Reedsville. 
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Mud Creek Became 
Reedsville of Today 


(Editor's Note — These articles on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number of 
years ago by Jonn Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter for 
The Heraid-Times- Reporter. We will 
Continut to publish the several hundred 
Stories throughout 1975 and into Bicen- 
fennial year \976). 


( Episode 38) 
By JOHN HARMON 

First residents of the set- 
tlement called Mud Creek were 
hot satisfied or happy, with the 
name of their community. 

“Mud Creek ain’t fittin’ for 
such a fine place,” George 
Wimpf expressed himself. Set- 
tlers agreed but could not agree 
on another name. 

Judge George Reed of 
Manitowoe rode into town one 
day and a resident suggested 
naming the community in honor 
of that astute gentleman. It was 
agreed that Mud Creek would 
become Reedsville. _ 

Early settlers came from Ohio 
and Indiana. Many made the long 
journey by ox cart, Ludwig 
Pusch was the talk of the com- 
munity when he brought the first 
team of horses all the way from 
Ohio ‘ 

One of the first settlers at the 
Village of Reedsville was James 
Dumass. Jacob Grimm. Louis 
Faulhaber and™Michael and 
Daniel>Jantz followed Other 
early restdents included Fred, 
Otto and Gottfried Krueger, John 
Pape. the Haese family. Fred 
Lorenze, C.F. Hagenow,. Fred 


saw mill in 1854. IL was located on 
a site which later contained the 
A. H. Rusch factory. The mill 
burned one night in 1862 and was 
rebuilt by Chloupek, Prochazka 
and Dubecky. e new mill 
quiskly became the leading in- 
ustry in the village. 

Other mills were erected. 
Hubbard and Noble constructed 
a huge saw house near the 
Chicago and North Western 
Railroad depot. The mill turned 
out hubs, spokes and general 
wagon stock as well a& lumber 
and shingles. The Hubbard & 
Noble mill burned but W. H, 
Noble rebuilt on.a smaller scale 
to turn out syrup and nail kegs in 
greal numbers. 

First flour and feed mill -at 


Reedsville was operated by 


August Dumke. 

Noble lived to become one of 
Reedsville’s most important and 
influential figures. People from 
all parts of the Town of Rockland 
came to the man with the shock 
of white hair and long beard for 
advice. 

The monthly cattle fair, staged 
on the bast Wednesday of each 
month, brought people from far 
and near to the litle Village of 
Reedsville. Peddlers of  paten: 
medicine, gamblers and loose- 
fingered gentry soon found the 
Reedsville Cattle Fair easy 
pickin. Saloons did a land office 
business and it was a day of 
much truancy at the village 


Guse. Louis Rusch. John and } plate RT ad 


Fred Maertz. 

First church at Reedsville was 
a Jog structure built near the 
present site of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. When the 
number of worshippers outgrew 
accommodations, a new struc- 
ture was built. The old one was 
sold to a man wilh express 
directions thal it was not to be 
turned into a saloon. 

The proprietor ignored the 
request and made plans to 
operate a saloon on the site. He 
-never opened. The building 
burned to the ground before he 
could ro]! beer kegs through the 
door. 

Dumass constructed the first 
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schoolhouse. People complained 
bul the fair continued to be a 
raising success., 

Reedsville incorporated in 1892 
after several years of lug of war 
belween towns of Maple Grove 
and Rockland, 

Tax revenue from the 13 
village saloons amounted to 
$2.700 during the year 1891 and 
both townships were eager to cul 
the rich pie. Village leaders went 
to Town of Maple Grove officials 
with a request for $100 to be spent 
on construction of board 
sidewalks. Township officials 
turned a deaf ear and village 
leaders decided to incorporate 
and keep a major share of saloon 
revenue for improvement of their 
flourishing little town. 

First village officials included 
W. H, Noble as president, J.H, 
Noble, clerk; August Schmelter, 
treasurer; Albert Mueller, A.C. 
Maertz, Frank Kabat, August 
Drahieim, Louis Falge and F.C. 
Gisch, trustees. First village 
meetings were at the Noble 
home. Later Schulz’s Hall was 
rented for the purpose. 

Mud Creek was not the only 
settlement in Manitowoc County 
to change its name. Among 
others were Lenaville, changed 
to Branch; Nettle Hill, changed 
to Harris and. then to Calo; 
Shaving Street, changed to 
Grimms; Spring Creek, changed 
to Brillion and Pine Grove, 
changed to Whitelaw. 

Population of Reedsville, when 
it was incorporated, was 
reported at 510. 

. NEXT — Village of Kiel. 
(Episode 9) 
By JOHN HARMON 
The Village of Kiel struggled 


for life until the plank 
between Sheboygan~a 
Winnebago came along. Then the 
settlement, platted by H.F. Belitz 
and FR. Gutheil, boomed. 
Early Kiely illagers did most of 
their trading at Sheboygan, the 
rutied trail between Kiel and 
Manitowoe being all but im- 
passable al certain times of the 


toll road 


year. 
With the building of the toll 
road in 1859, a post office was 
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established at Kiel. The town 
grew. First industrial 
development was a saw mill 
constructed by Belitz. 

“The river (Sheboygan) looks 
like it might make good power,” 
the man commented as he set 
about harnessing the rushing 
water of the stream. 

Gutheil brothers built a large 
brewery the same year (1859) 
and excellent amber fluid flowed 
from the copper kettles and vats. 
Gutheil beer was famous over a 


-_ 


wide area. 
5 


Villagers of 
musical lot. in the e 
People came trom miles 
to attend the 
theatrical productions. 
munity dances 
crowds, too, and the many expert 
‘fiddlers’ of the area were kepl 


busy every night of the week 


The building of the Milwaukee 
Northern Railroad in 1872 
to Kiel. The 
ted in 


and 
gave another boost 
settlement was incorpora 
1892 with Charles Heins elected 
first president. ; 

“People of Kiel are 
progressive,” wrote one early 


historian. “They are hard 


workers, too. This village has the 


makings 01 an important place on 
the map.” 2 
His’ words produced fruit. By 
1910, population was set at 1,244 
inhabitants. The village boasted 
a bank (Kiel State Bank), @ 
number of general stores, inns, 
saloons, merchandise and 
hardware stores, a flouring mill, 
brick and tile works- Laun’s 
planing mill. grain elevators, 
cheese factory, the Kiel 
Woodenware factory and the Kiel 
Furniture factory. The latter 
grew to such an extent that a 
branch factory was established 


at Milwaukee. The only wooden 
‘phoefactory_in thts part of the 
slate. Wa Jocated at Kiel. The 
‘Kiel “National Zeitung ranked 
high. among German weekly 
newspapers in the state. 

First school in the village was a 
private institution and opened its 
doors three months ou of the 
year in 1855. Funds lo operate the 
school ‘were raised by public 
subscription. 
~ In later-years a factory which 
manufactured vulcanizing 
moulds for automobile tires was 
started and operated suc- 


cessfully for a decade. By 1910 
there were.three -ehurches at 
Kiel, 2 graded school and a free 
high school. “People can be 
proud of Kiel” President Heins 
said. “It is an excellent place in 
which to live and rear a family”. 
His thoughts hold true today. in 


The brewery was 
nd. Lake poiater omoved.'to Coulton 10 
~ Calumet County: ti ais 

Kiel were a 
arly days. 
around 
many songfests and 
Com- | 
attracted huge” 


1961, according to, many of the 
residents of this city in the south 
Western lip of Manitowoc County. 


Structural steel in San Fran- 


cisco’s Golden Gate Bridge totals 
more than 83,000 tons. 


Early Manitowoc CountyHistory 4°. Oct 7 74 


Storms on Great Lakes 
Toss Ships Like Corks | 


(Editor's Note — These articies on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakestore 
Area history were wrillen os number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who hed been a reporter 
for The Herald Times Reporter, We 
will Continue te publish Ihe several 
hundred stories throvughou! 1975 and 
inte Bicentennial year 1976.) 

(Episode 40) 
By JOHN HARMON 

Ever since the Chippewa 
Indian put off shore in his chip of 
a bark canoe, man has been 
forced to batle the elements in 
sailing the Great Lakes 

Many a battle between wind 
and wave and man and his ship 
has ended in disaster 

Such a baltle was that waged 
by masters and men of al least 16 
schooners and steamers Thurs 
day, Oct. 13, 1898, on the boiling 
waters of Lake Michigan 
Several ships and men were lost 
and all suffered heavy damage. 

There was a calm before the 
storm 

‘Don't like the looks of this, 
commented a grizzled skipper of 
the little schooner Lydia A. ‘Tis 
too quiet,”’ he added thoughtfully 
as he gazed at a darkening, 
leaden sky just off the point of 
Two Rivers. , 

A tiny gust of wind filled oul a 
top sail as he spoke 

Then she struck with all fury, a 
bull-blown nor'easter which 
tossed the Lydia like a cork 

“This on@ comes straight out of 
Hades,’ the skipper shouted as 
he gave orders to the crew of his 
small schooner. 

Members of the life saving 
crew at Two Rivers came to the 
same conclusion, “This will be a 
rough one, right enough,” one of 
the crewmen commented. ‘Just 
hope there won't be any lives 
lost : 

The Lydia A. was not the only 
Ship in distress during that long 
black night 

The schooner Thomas Il 
Howland sprung a bad leak and 
lost her main sail. She needed 
assistance and was lowed into 
the Manitowoc port after 
members of the Two Rivers life 
Saving squad had boarded her 
and helped man the pumps while 
she lay floundering off thal port 

For a time it appeared the 
Howland might have arrived 
home Lo die. She had been built at 
Manitowoe several years prior 
by Hanson and Scove. Heroic 
work by" thé crew saved her, 
however, and she lived to sail 
again after the gaping hole in her 
port bow was plugged 

The schooners Lydia A,, P 
Kanters, Clara, Vermont, Elva, 
Raesser and Charlie Marshall 
limped into the Manitowoc port 
battered and beat 

Stearmbarges Walter L. Frost, 
Niko and A. MeNittie and tow 
barges, Tasamania and Montana 
sought safely and shelter in the 
port at Manjlowoe 

The Bigg Four car ferry was 
Sighted off Kewaunee flying a 
distress flag. Men and ships 
raced to her rescue and she put 
into port at Two Rivers 


The howling wind heaped 
waves 30 and 40 feet high, lossing 
ships about as though they were 
but chips on the sea 

The steambarge Rand ran into 
the Manitowoc port, her high 
joad of lumber and shingles 
tottering in the gale 

Not all of the ships put in at 
Manitowoc or Two Rivers ports. 
At least two tried to outrun the 
storm as they headed for the 
large harbor at Chicago. The 
schooner D,L. Filer, loaded with 
lumber, floundered and had to be 
towed by the steamer L. Pahlow 
into Chicago She was 
waterlogged and most of her 
cargo was lost 
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The schooner L,.B. Shepard 
was not as lucky. She became 
water-logged and overturned and 
drifted into the beach just south 
of the South Harbor pier at 
Manitowoe and slowly broke up. 

First Mate of the schooner 
Della screamed into the teeth of 
the howling gale “‘Will this 
wealher ever run down, Cap- 
tain?” he turned to his senior 
officer 

“Tt allus has,” the skipper 
answered grimly 

And run down it did. But the 
greal sea storm of 1898 had taken 
its toll in lives and damages to 
ships and cargoes. 

NEXT — Speed Hazards 


‘ 


(Episode t1) 
By JOHN HARMON 

Pver since somcone 
discovered that a round stone 
would roll and developed the 
vheel, man has had problems 
with high speeds on the road- 
ways 

The early setiler in Manitowoc 
County was not without his 
trouble in this respect 

Mercy sakes, it isn't safe for a 
body to step out into the street 
these days. The way some people 
do drive. ‘Tis a pity the law 
doesn't do something to stop this 
terrible recklessness on our 
Streets.” complained one 
Manitowoe matron 

The date was Oct. 19, 1898, The 
place downtown Manitowoc, 

The good woman had just 
narrowly escaped being run 
down by a spirited team of horses 
dashing down Fighth Street at 
breakneck speed 

Policeman Benson was the 
law, as far as traffic in the City of 
Manitowoe Was concerned those 
days. And, the good officer had 
his hands full 

Oct. 18 had been an especially 
trying day for the “traffic’’ of- 
ficer. He had tooted his whistle 
until he became purple in the 


face >and SUI) the traffic roared 
past hin 

‘They's only one way they ll 
learn to hold down their speed.” 
Officer Benson muttered to 
himself as he shook his head 
'They’s jus’ gotta’ have one good 
pile-up before they learn how to 
drive,’ he bemoaned. 

The day was not without ils 
accidents 

Henry Oestreich was pitched 
head-first out of his buckboard as 
his team bolted and ran wild on 
the Two Rivers Road. He was 


taken to his home and confined | 


with several bad cuts about his 
head. 

A team of horses owned by H 
Schuette look the wonderlust the 
same afternoon and dashed down 
West Walter Street, turned up 
Franklin Street, upended poor 
old Mr. Pollack who was stan: 
ding on the corner and came toa 
stop when the rig bashed against 
an electric lighting pole. Mr. 
Pollack suffered a badly-cul 
scalp 

Henry Schmidt's hack team 
hitched at the North Western 
Railroad station became 
frightened at the engine and 
started up Franklin Street to 
Eighth Street where it was 
caught before any amount of 
damage had been done. Schmidt 
followed the team on foot but ran 
out of wind within a block or two 

Frank Krainik had a 
harrowing expenence the same 
day. He was driving his father’s 
delivery wagon along Franklin 
Street when the horses startled 
and broke into a run. Young 
Frank hung to the reins but the 
harness became broken and 
horses and wagon soon parted 
company. The youth still held to 
the reins, was dragged over the 
dash onto the street and skidded 
some distance in the mud before 
the plucky driver finally made up 
his mind his journey had gone far 
enough. The team was retrieved 
none the worse for wear 

A team owned by Joseph 
Meyer of Neshoto decided it 
wanted to go home — in a hurry 
— while Joe was inside Jackel's 
saloon. The team started down 
Chicago Street to Sixth where the 
buggy bounced into an electric 
lighting pole and stopped the 
horses. Meyer was forced to rent 
one of Schmidt's livery ngs for 
the journey home 

A team owned by Madison Séed 
Co,.and driven by Theodore 
Anderson ran away on Franklin 
Street and made things 
lively for a time, Collision with 
an electric lighting pole forced 
the horses to stop quickly, The 
wagon \was badly broken up and 
the harness torn 

On the following day the 
Manitowoe Daily Herald carried 
this Want Ad — “FOR SALE 
CHEAP — Horse and Buggy 
Must be Sold at Once. Owner is 
Koing to walk. Inquire at 
Residence of C.C. Smalley, 
Corner of Buffalo and Sixth 
Streets.” 
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John L. Sullivan Stayed at Williams House 


(Gortor's Note These articles on 
verly Manitowoc County, Lebeshore 
Area histery were written a number of 
years ago by John Harmen, now 
Gecoared, who hed been « reporter for 
The Horele- Times menorter, We will 
continue te publiem the sewers! 
hundred stories Mroughou! 1975 and 
inte Bicentennial year \ere) 


ity JOHN TLARMON 
(i pisode t2) 

The big man pushed open the 
door at the Williams House at 
Franklin and Eighth streets at 
Manitowoc, Ite squared up to the 
desk where a clerk offered him 
the register book and pen without 
jooking ur 

The big man printed the name 

John L. Sullivan on the 
registers 

The startled clerk reod the 
name, gasped, gaped and looked 
up 

“Not John L — the prize 
fighter Sir?” he added as an 
afterthought 

The big fellow nodded af 
lirmatively 

The clerk closed his mouth and 
ran gut into the street, leaving 
the great John L. stupefied al the 
house desk 

In less than five minutes it 
appeared thal everybody at 
Manitowoe knew thal John L 
Sullivan, among the greatest of 
all fighters, was in town 

Sullivan had come to 
Munitowoc that day — Tuesday. 
Dec, 28, 1898 Lo appear al Turner 
Hall. He owned a touring 
Vaudeville company and ap 
peared in one of leading roles 

Smal! boys stuffed the town full 
of handbills announcing the big 
show ot Turner Hall that 
evening 

Sullivan was a legend 
wherever he went. The big fellow 
had held the fistic championship 
of the world for more than 12 
years in his prime and was 
considered the best bare-knuckle 
fighter in the business 

Oldtime fight fans gathered in 
Saloons to recall the greatness of 
John L. Several shadow boxing 
sessions were staged behind the 
swinging coors as men al 
tempted to mimic the stance of 
the great one 

Smal! boys duriced along at the 
side of John L wherever he 
walked al Manitowoc. Every 
time the man stopped some lad 
pulled al his coatsleeves to “Teel 
of his muscle,” 

Only the women rebelled, They 
appeared horrified and crossed 
to the other side of the street 


_ when the bis man hove into sight 


ClUs a fright. He's nothing but 
a Plgilist. You may be certain 
my husband and lithe Herbie will 
not go to the Turner tall 
fonizht.” one woman clamped 
her lips firmly together as she 
visited with a neighbor off her 
back stoop 


“too mutch,” 


But somehow both the 
womans hubby and son Herter 
NaNALed 10 wriggle into a seal al 
the crowded hall that evening 

The curtains were pulled and 
John L. appeared on stage A 
great roar escaped the lips of the 
nile ner 

The prize fighter appeared 
bniefly in the opening act, a light 
omedy called “A Trip Across 
the Ovean” The crowd ap 
plauded politely but it was plain 
to see it hind come lo witness the 
great Jolin L ina fighting scene 

The handbills had proclaimed 
that John L. would fight three 
exhibition rounds with Jake 
Kilrain. Jake had also been a 
tighter af some sorts in his 
prime 

The big moment arrived The 
curliuins were drawn and when 
they reopened, John L. and Jak: 
stood in the center of the stape 

The ex-champ bowed and then 
Struck a fighting stance, 
squaring away with one big fist 
stuck Straight out and his other 
hand protecting the point of his 
jaw, Jake assumed Similar 
pose a few feel away. The crowd 
cheered 

John L, tapped out with his 
right list. Jake ducked. Jake 
retaliated with a right punch of 
his own, John L. ducked. Both 
men stood like wooden Indians 
The crowd became edgy, calling 
for more action 

John L. made a motion. Jake 
ducked, Jake pushed out with a 
feeble left which the big man 
blocked with a fist 

By the end of the first round 
both big men puffed and wheezed 
as though suffering acute asth 
nya 


Rounds two and three were 


almost exact duplicates of the | 


lirst 

3oth big fighters were soaked 
With sweat when the exhibition 
was concluded bul it wasn't from 
over-exercise, according to those 
old-timers who sat in Turner Hall 
that cold December evening 

In the end, on entertainer by 
name of Darmody. brought down 
the house with his exhibition with 
the tumbling dumb bells 

The great John L. Sullivan had 
had it — not only in the square 
circle of rope. but also on the 
stage 

Many a Manitowoc male 
resident lefl Turner Hall that 
night disappointed and 
disillusioned 

Thy JOUN TLARRMION 
i Episode i) 

There were many trips to the 
buck woodshed with the razor 
Strop for boys of Manilowoc 
following the havoc which was 
raised during the eve of 
Halloween in the year 1898 

“Boys will be boys, but this is 
commented John 


f 


Jarchow as he surveyed damage 
done to lis home on Washington 
Street Jolin was @ blacksmith 
mido good one and if the smitty 
could Have gotten his hands on 
several bovs thal morning there 
would have boen those who would 
have wished they had stiyed 
home the oght before 

The check list al the 
Manttowoe polies station 
revealed the following damage 

One of Rahr’s wagons had been 
pulled. or pushed. from the 
brewery property and run down 
tothe C & \ W Railroad tracks 
where it was left squarely across 
the roils. Some time later Switch 
Engine 09 came down the trucks 
and ran into the wagon, 
det yolishing tt 

\ wagon, owned by Smalley 
Manufacturing Co., was pushed 


away and later discovered on the 
Two Rivers Road in the brush 
Hub burrs on one of Herzog’s 
delivery rigs were loosened some 
time during the night. When the 
driver appeared and started out 
on his delivery rounds, one wheel 
ran off the hub, letting the poor 
man down with a terrible thud. 
The horses. {rightened by the 
racket, bolled and ran. The rig 
was practically demolished 
Numerous pieces of plank 


sidewalk were removed from 
their usual places, leaving 
gaping holes in the walks in 
miuny places 

Mrs. Hentcher came near 
suffering serious injury as the 
result of a thoughtless prank. The 
steps had been tuken away from 
in front of her house, Later Mrs 
Ilentcher left the house, not 
noticing the absence of the steps 
The esteemed lady was given a 
bad fill bul sustained no injury 
other than 4 severe shaking up 

Milk cans from the Davis Bros 
Creamery and Mjlk Depot at 
North Eighth and Chicago streets 
were scattered about o wide 
neighborhood. One can, placed 
on the steps at the John F 
Dumke residence. almost 
resulted in a bad fall 

The blockade on South Water 
Street, between 12th and 14th 
streets where workmen were 
placing a culvert, was carried 
away and had nol yet been found. 
the police report read. 

Much damage was reported to 
construction work at the dock 
just east of Eighth Street. Work- 
men had been repairing the old 
Goodrich wharf and Halloween 
pranksters scattered old spiles 
allover the place 

Someone threw a stone through 
the window of Winter Millinery. 
operated by Mrs. M. Simon and 
located on South Eighth across 
the street from the Williams 
House. 

Miss Louise Olson of 434 N 
Ninth St. entertained a group of 
young friends at her home 
Monday night. While the 
Halloween party was in progress 
a number of boys threw stones 
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upon the poreh, (rightening 


fright 


young lady something 
fulls 

The north side hose cart of the 
Manitowoe Fire Department was 
kept busy answering mars at 
Call Box 41 near the pea canning 
factory 

Fred Ilotz. who planned 
opena grocery sean at the earner 
of 15th and Washington. com 
plained Lo police of much damage 
fo thal property 

Frank Seidl, «he has been lard 
Up with influenza and was just 
able to be about again, Loox a bad 
(ajl on a walk where several 
planks were torn out 

A democratic meeting, im 
progress al Turner Hall, was all 
bul broken up by the terribie 
racket on the street outside 

Lawrence O'Grady of Town ol 
Meeme, who was Soon to be wed 
to Miss Mary Clark of this city, 
called on the young lady that 
evening. When he prepared to go 
home he discovered someone had 
cul the harness from fis horse 
quite badly 

A big pile of dirt. located at the 
spot where the C & N W Railroad 
is cutting down Truman Hill just 
north of Clark Street, was badly 
scattered about by Halloween 
pranksters 

But Manitowoc was not alone 
in destruction on that hallowed 
evening. John Braun. a jeweler 
al Two Rivers, reported con- 
siderable damage al thal place 
during the night loo 

District Attorney Schenian 
who had participated in a 
speaking engagement during a 
Repubhcan gathering at Tisch 
Mills, reported damage at that 
villace 
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Early Manitowoc County History 
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Thurs., November 6, 197511: 


Saloon Was Male Sanctuary 


(Editor's Note — These articles on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number of 
years ago by Jchn Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter for 
The Heraid-Times-Reporter. We will 
continve to: publish the several 
hundred stories throughout 1975 and 
into Bicentennial year 1976). 


Episode 44 
By JOHN HARMON 

The last day of the year was 
always a humdinger at 
Manitowoc, according to old- 
timers. It also marked the 
highlight of the social season at 

the city by the lake. , 


Bill Herzog, popular proprietor 


of the livery stable at 13th Street 
opposite the NW _ Railroad 
passenger depot, did a big 
business with his rigs and teams. 

Social hops were staged at 


George’s Hall, Turner Hall and ~ 


West Side Hall as couples turned 
out to dance the old year out and 
the new year in 

Milady of Manitowoc made 
plans far in advance for it af- 
forded opportunity to show off 
the very latest in chic fashions. 

The turn of the old year 1898 
was a trying season for the male 
populace. Men grumbled at being 
led off to a silly dance attired in 
Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes 
including the high stiff collar. All 
grumbled. Some gave in and 
reluctantly accompanied their 
wives to hear the music of the 
Marine band, Bieling’s orchestra 
and Bach's orchestra. 
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Still others rebelled openly and 
sought refuge in the only safe 
place in town — behind the 
swinging doors For no 
respectable woman would even 
so much as peek into a saloon in 
the year. of 1898. . 

George Brey’s saloon at 214 N 
Eight St. at Manitowoc was one 
such refuge 

Men gathered early New 
Year’s Eve at George's. There in 
the safety of the cozy room and 
with Bartender Rudolph 
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Senglaub as genial host they 
waited out the hours. 

“Niver did rightly go fer that 
dancin’ business,’* one customer 
commented as he placed a foot on 
the brass rail. ‘‘Give me another, 
Rudy.” 

The crowd grew larger as the 
afternoon and evening hours 
wore on. The card room at 
George's saloon was filled to 
overflowing with several] tables 
of Schmier going full blast. Men 
sat around the huge pot-bellied 
stove and spun yarns of years 
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gone by. 

At the appointed hour of 
midnight and at a given signal 
from saloon keeper Brey, all 
raised their glasses high. 

“Prosit Neujahr,’ the men 
roared in unision. 

The new year of 1899 had been 
properly ushered in. 

In spite of the sit-down strike 
on the partof some of the men- 
folk of Manitowoc, the various 
dances were outstanding suc- 
cesses. 

The grand march at George's 
Hall, where 35 couples of young 
people had congregated, was 
something to see. Fair girls and 
handsome boys made a 
pleasingly pretty picture as they 
whirled away in -the winding 
mazes of the waltz. 

Carrying off dancing prizes 
that night were the Misses Irene 
Bleser, Mary Mulholland, Lily 
Pitz, Rose Schmitz, Petra Son- 
sthagen, Alma Tompson and 
Messrs. Arthur Bibinger, Nor- 
man Scove, Ted Jones, Bruno 
Dalwig, Ralph Plumb and Paul 
Schuette 

All in all, New Year’s Eve — 
1898 — at Manitowoc was a gala 
event. 

(Episode 45) 
By JOHN HARMON 

Henry Lehrman rubbed sleep 
out of his eyes as the constant 
jangle of the telephone . bell 
roused him. 


Lehrman was sheriff of 


Manitowoc County in the year 
1899 and he was accustomed to 
being awakened at any hour of 
the night. 

The voice on the other end of 
the crackling telephone wire 
sounded mighty excited. The 
hour was early on that Thursday 
morning May. 4, 1899. . 

“The post office at Oslo, has 


been robbed,’ the caller 
reported. 
‘Be right there,’’ Sheriff 


Lehrman shouted as he reached 
for his britches 

The good sheriff and his trusy 
constable Striech made haste 
behind a fast team of.horses to 
the scene of the first postal 
robbery in Manitowoc County. 

It didn’t take any great amount 
of detective work on the part of 
the two law officers to ascertain 
that a robbery had been com- 
mitted at the little frame building 
used as post office at Oslo. The 
place looked for all the world as 
though a hurricane had struck it. 

“Hmm,” the sheriff mused as 
he looked about him. ‘“‘Somebody 
has been here, right enough.”’ 
Constable Striech nodded in 
agreement. 

Postmaster Stephen Olson 
filled in the details. He had gone 
to the office earlier that morning 
— just as he had done ever since 
he had. been postmaster. He 
noticed nothing out of place as he 
entered the front door, he told 
officers. But as he made his way 


—_— 


into the office he noted the grear © 


rummage and wreckage. - 

The .postal safe had been 
“‘blown’’, its door hanging loosely 
on the hinges. 

Olson told officers he quickly 
checked receipts of the day 
before and discovered that about 
$40 in stamps had been taken. In 
addition, his gold watch which he 
kept in the safe had been lifted. 
The thief or thieves had even 
taken an old pair of shoes left by 
the heating stove. Record cases 
and mailing files had been rifled 
and overturned. 

Sheriff Lehrman took up the 
clue trail. He reasoned there had 
been two men on the job. 


A hardware merchant at © 


Mishicot recalled two men had 
purchased a set of small drills a 
couple of days prior to the postal 


robbery. Sheriff Lehrman had 


his first real clue. 


The two law officers spent that | 
day and the next working on the © 


baffling case. At the end of the 


third day after the robbery two — 
men were arrested as they | 


boarded a carferry at Kewaunee. . 


The men told Sheriff Lehrman — 


they were from Michigan and © 
were returning home after an | 
unsuccessful attempt at finding 
farm work in Manitowoc County. — 
They appeared to be prime 
suspects, especially since one of 
the men had a five-dollar bill in 
his wallet. 
Sheriff Lehrman and Constable — 
Striech took the pair back to the — 
jail at Manitowoc and brought 
them to court before Municipal 
Court Judge Isaac Craite next 
morning. They promptly and 
indignantly pleaded innocent to | 
the charge of postal robbery. + 
Judge Craite called in wit- 
nesses from Mishicot to testify. | 
These witnesses could not | 
identify the men as those con- 
nected with the robbery at Oslo 
and they were released. 2 


The postal crime went. un- | 


solved. 


y 
} 


Early Manitowoc County History 


Everyone Rode a Wheel | 
At Turn ofthe Century — 


(Episode 47) 


(Bidilor’s Note — These articies on 
tarly Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number of 
years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter for 
The Herald-Times-Reporter, We will 
continue to publish the several 
hundred stories througtout 1975 and 
info Bicentennial year 1976). 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 46 

The cycle set of Manitowoc 
made good business at the turn of 
the century for the many mer- 
chants who stocked and sold 
bicycles. 

Practically everyone rode a 
wheel — both for pleasure and 
business. 

The advent of May, 1899, 
brought out several new models 
in shopkeeper’s windows. All 
claimed their two-wheelers were 


Frank Sladek operated what is 
considered the most complete 
cycle shop in the city at 722 
4uffalo St. He featured the Victor 
wheel which sold at $45, the 
Thorson at $35 and the economy 
speedster Kenmore at $25 

Frank was an expert cycle 
repairman, His shop was well 
stocked with parts and ac- 
cessories incJuding four styles of 
the finest of gas lamps for 
wheels. He also rented cycles at 
terms of 15 cents per hour and did 
a thriving business. 

J. Staehle and Son featured the 
new Rambler at a price of $40. 
The 1899 model was pleasing to 
the eye, easy running and very 
durable, according to ad- 
vertisements. Staehle was also 
agent for Sterling, Hibbard, 


gleaming nickle plated model 
Manson sold for $0 at 
Manitowoc Cycle Works located 
on York Street between Eighth 
and Ninth streets. 

A. Schuetze at 1205 Washington 
St. sold the popular Andrae 
bicycle. It was advertised as the 
finest wheel that ‘‘any amount of 
money could buy.” 

J. A. Rummele, the popular 
jewler at 810 S. Eighth St., sold 
the new model Crescent cycle 
Fred W. Meyer, with his general 
hardware store at the corner of 
Washington and Main streets, 
stocked the more expensive 


} 


| 


William Rabr raised his gavel 
and cleared his throat. 

“I recognize the fact that I 
have been elected to serve the 


ple of the City of Manitowoc . 


to the best of my ability.” 
Then turning to his 14man 

council, the new mayor of the 

spring of 1899, commented: — 
“We may do much by working 


harmoniously and if we have no 
private ends to serve our work 
will be harmonious. Personal 
differences should be cast aside 
in our work for the next two 
years.’ 

Rahr, an extremely popular 
choice, had been recently elected 
mayor by an overwhelming 
majority over other, candidates 
George B. Burger and Carl 
Hansen 


down the rafters. Spectators in 
the galleries pitched in to make it 


a verbal free-for-ali- 


“Things is comin’ to a pretty 


pass when a man can’t meet his 
neighbor on the street corner and 
stop for a visit,” one onlooker 
complained bitterly- 


A merchant took a different | 
slant of the situation. “So many _ 
men meet on the corner in front - 


of my store the women are 
afeered to pass by,” he noted. 


a bit better than others. Eldred AG ai deds 
And everyone appeared redge, Ajax an eA : a 
anxious to get into the calling act, models. 3... Coraplete RAcmany, 2elE oS Mayor Rahr quickly inted 
; The finest cycle — that during Mayor Rahr’s first Mayor r quickly appoin 
- —$ council meeting as he announced 4 special committee to further 
study the stormy issue. 


Phoenix wheel. 
Some wheels were built for 


speed, featuring low-slung 
handle bars and large sprockets. 


The conventional model, built to : 


sell to the businessman, was a 


bit slower but offered more | 


riding comfort. 
The coming of spring in 1899 


appointment of E. J. Onstadt for 
city attorney, Ludwig Pitz for 
city engineer, P. J. Pierce for 
chief of police and August Dueno 
for fire chief. 

But when the issue of streets 
broke out on the council floor, 
bedlam ran rampant. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen 
Mayor Rahr rapped his gavel 
constantly. His voice and table 
pounding were lost in the din. 

“A brick pavement is the only 


The good mayor was not out of 
the woods yet, however. 
Alderman Frank Werner 


reported on the disgraceful | 


appearance of plank sidewalks in 
some of sections of the city. “I 
am informed that Miller (Miller 
Sidewalk Co.) says he can put in 
cement sidewalks for 11 cents per 
square foot and that this is 
chaper than planking. 
Storm clouds boiled again. 


brought about much sales | D Tee f 
competition. When Manitowoc | thing,”’ one alderman shouted _““What’s _, wrong with our 
Postmaster Henry G. Kress was | from his chair. sidewalks? Alderman A. 
overheard to proclaim that he “Macadam streets,” another Torrison demanded beligerently. | 
figured to purchase a new model | councilman screamed. They been good enough in years | 
wheel he was hounded by several | The new Mayor finally past. Remember, Manitowoc is 
merchants who wanted to put restored law and order in council D0 Milwaukee and there’s no 
their wheels under this popular | chambers. 5 sense thinking we are. Where's 
When the din had settled the money coming from?” he 


and esteemed gentleman. 
Cycling was more than a way 
of. transportation those days. 


Wheel clubs sprang up | ) 

everywhere throughout | mittee to study hew brick paving another committee. 

Manitowoc County. The road operations at Kenosha, Racine The matter of licensing the 

between Two Rivers and and Milwaukee. transient merchant brewed up 
little opposition and an ordinance | 


Manitowoc was clogged with 
Sunday riders of all ages. 

Young men of the community 
placed wagers on top speeds of 
their bicycles and then went out 
to prove their point. There were 
few accidents although every 
young sprout, attempting his 
first mastery of the art of 
cycling, sported bruised and 
peeled skin. 

Cycle thieves kept Manitowoc 
police and Sheriff Henry Lehr- 
man exceedingly busy. Fred 
Rosinsky raised a terrible fuss 
when some sneak thief took his 
wheel from its parking place in 
front of a store on Commercial 
Street. ; 

To thwart thieves many 
cyclists marked their wheels in 
special manner so they would be 
able to spot them should they 
become stolen. 


Mayor Rahr appointed Aldermen 
August Pohl, E. D. Hubbard and 
Cornelius Madson as a com- 


But more trouble reared its 
ugly head over the council 
session of that April night in 1899. 

Alderman Otto Gerpheide 
brought up the matter of people 
congregating on street corners 
and bridges. 

“Several persons have called 
attention to this,”’ the fifth ward 
alderman started. ‘Many 
believe there should be an of- 
dinance passed to make it 
unlawful for more than five 
people to congregate on a corner 
or on a bridge at one time.” - 

Discussion on that one brought 


Men gaped and shook their’ | 


heads when they spied the first 
woman cyclist wheeling her way 
carefully up Eighth Street at 
Manitowoc. 

“What in tarnation is the world 
coming to, anyway?’’ one old- 


timer shook his head sadly. “It _ 


won’t be safe to git out on the 


streets if women take to riding 


wheels.” os 


wanted to know. 
Mayor Rahr shelved that issue, 
too, with appointment of still 


was adopted. 


One spectator in the last row of | 


seats got to his feet. I 
“What about this new law of | 
makin’ everybody git a license 
before he gits married?” he | 
asked. 4 
The new mayor cut him off 
short. 
“That is a new state law and 
we have nothing to say about it.” 
Mayor Rahr rapped his gavel 
fully convinced that this business 
of running a city wasn’t all that it 
was cracked up to be. | 


a 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


Indoor Baseball at Op 


* (Baits Nore — These articies on 


" ™@arty Manitowoc County. Laxestore 


PArea history were written a number 
met years ago by Jonn Harmen, now 
"Seceatec. wre had Oeen a reporter 
Yor The Herais-Times-Reporter. We 
Will Continue to publish the several 
“hundred stories throughout 1975 and 
"inte Bicentenmral year 1974.) 


By JOHN HARMON 
- Episode 48 
~ Popularity of indoor baseball 
at Manitowoc didn’t last long just 
Prior to the turn of the century 
Matter of fact, it waned quickly 
after a one-night stand at 
the Opera House. 
» That performance in the winter 
Of 1898, billed as an evening of 
entertainment, turned out a night 
of all but mayhem 
» The idea started innocently 
enough. A group of baseball 
Promoters got their heads 
together and decided to move the 
ar summer game inside 
under a roof. 
, The contest gained publicity 
through Pages of the Manitowoc 
Herald and handbills. A great 
Crowd gathered at the Opera 
House that evening . 
A pianist in the orchestra pit set 
Stage with mood music- 
catchy tunes with much flourish 
and crescendo. 
But the overflow crowd yelled 


KISHORE - 


ee he 25 
Talon TAS 
-for action. 

* Umpire Ed Herzog appeared 
~on stage and bowed low. The 
saudience promptly hooted and 
Tieered. It was common practice 
wto give the referee a good 
Sworking over before the game, 
=Jjust to get him in the correct 
= mood. 

» Manitowoc diamond stars of 
~ that era were introduced as they 
~trouped on stage. House lights 
= were lowered and the throng sat 
Son the edges of their seats ex- 
~pectantly. The big moment had 
= arrived. 

- Players took their places on the 
* big stage. Pitcher Oppel a young 
~fellow with speed to burn, 


" Zdssumed a position on the 


» mound. First batter T. Torrison 
“stepped up with a big club. 

= Oppel wound up and let fly. 
* Torrison whffed at great hunks of 
S air as the ball plopped into the 
» big mitt of Catcher W. Torrison 
= “‘Steerike One!’ Umpire 


~Herzog bawled. The crowd | 


= footed again. There was just no 
= pleasing baseball fans near the 
* turn of the century. 

= Torrison took two more wild 
4 curtain on the stage. The second 
~ batter had a little better luck but 
the third man to the plate rapped 
» a sizzling floor burner through 
"the infield. Centerfielder 
© Rosenfelder scooped up the ball 
© and threw the runner out with a 
S good toss to First baseman 


___ * Schuette, 


* swings and disappeared behind a | 


The two teams changed sides 
on the big stage, Schuette. first 
up, took a full count and then 
lofted the ball into the lights on 
the stage. Volendorf, playing 
third base. camped under the 
towering fly ball but lost the 
spheroid in the glare of the lights. 


The ball bolted out of the 
darkness above and struck the 
third sacker on the left shoulder. 
He winced and staggered into the 
curtains at the rear of the stage. 
The mayhem had started 

Bryan, playing rightfield for 
one of the teams, slashed a high 
pitch into the rafters. The ball 
caromed off upper staging and 
shot out into the crowd. Baseball 
fans ducked behind their seats. 

The ball zoomed off the north 
wall of the Opera House and 
struck William Willinger 
squarely on the noggin. That 
esteemed gentleman slumped in 
his seat, closed his eyes as 
though very tired and promptly 
fell asleep. 


Gerl, playing left field. 
managed a walk, advanced to 
second base and was sliding for 
third when he missed his mark 
and skimmed off stage into the 
orchestra pit below. 

Umpire Herzog shook his head. 
After consultation with players 
and Opera -House operators it 
was decided the game would be 
called off in the second inning 
with the score 0 to 0. 

The injury list ran higher, 
however. Shortstop Teckner ran 
slivers in his hand when he 
fought for a fly ball against a 
wall. Peterik, coming in from his 
centerfield position, had collided 
soundly with Torrison. Al Kuhn. 
who later played with the Two 
Rivers team, suffered a badly 
bruised leg when he attempted to 
trap a skimmer off the dusty 
Stage floor. 

Officials, players and fans had 
come to realize that the game of 
baseball was an outdoor game 
and not one to be played under a 
roof. J 


Episode 49 

The circus brought 5,000 people 
to Manitowoc Wednesday June 
14, 1889. 

The Walter L. Main traveling 
circus arrived on the C. & N. W. 
Railroad at 4 a.m. that day and 
commenced unloading 
operations and the trek to the 
grounds adjacent to the ball | 


‘ 
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Thurs., December 4, 1975 


diamond. 

That day went down in history 
for another reason. The first 
horseless carriage appeared on 
dusty streets of the City of 
Manitowoc. 

“Hear tell the circus has one of 
those new-fangled automobile 
carriages,’’ Francis Taugher 
commented to a neighbor before 
the parade started. ‘That I have 
to see. A carriage which requires 
no horses?” 

The big- parade started at 10 
a.m. Thousands of spectators 
lined the streets as a wheezing 
steam caliope appeared in eye 
view. Several brassy, loud bands 
followed in close pursuit. 

Then came the automobile car 
riage. Men, women and children 
gaped in awe. The high, rubber- 
tired buggy actually moved 
without horses in front of it. A 
man, seated just behind the 
buckboard, waved with one hand. 
His other hand gripped a long 
lever tightly as he guided the 
machine down the street. 

The carriage moved slowly, its 
single cylinder engine popped 
and coughed noisly. The crowd 
on the planked sidewalks cheered 
lustily. 

A detachment of the famous 
Roosevelt Rough Riders galloped 
up the street in a cloud of dust 
amid applause of spectators. 
Miss Rose Dockrill, billed as the 
most beautiful woman rider in 
the world, followed down the 
parade route. Then came clowns, 


other riders, a seedy-looking 
elephant and cages of snarling, 
clawing wild beasts of the jungle. 

Troupes of boys on wheels 
(bicycles) followed the 
clamoring parade to the circus 
grounds. 

Vendors of peanuts and spun 
candy roamed the grounds 
hawking their wares. Manitowoc 
police had earlier urged circus- 
goers to keep a tight clutch on 
their purses and handbags as 
they had heard a group of pick- 
pockets followed each circus. 

According to oldtimers, the 
Walter L. Main circus of that day 
was a collosal extravaganza of 
color and pagentry. The grounds 
teemed with people. A man 
dressed in Indidn attire sold 
many bottles of Chamberlain's 
medicine — a cure-all for every 


~ known disease to mankind. 


Martino Lowanda, Brazillian 
horseback somersault rider, 
brought long and loud applaus 
with his performance aboard a 
“dashing horse. Wild Rose, the 
snake woman, enthralled the 


huge circus crowd with her acts _ 
with slithering snakes. 

Lyle Kesslakes, a Virginia 
farmer, drew much acclaim for 
his act of trained pigs. Cooper, 
the tallest man in the world, 
moved among the tightly packed 
spectators in the bleachers. 

There was only one calamity 
during the entire circus day at 
Manitowoc. John Meyer, 
proprietor of the X-10 U-8 saloon 
at corner of Clark and Fifteenth 
Streets came up missing $6 from 
his till while he was watching the 
parade. 

‘““Tis worth it,’’ Meyer ex- 
plained. ‘’Tisn’t every day the 
circus comes to town.” 

After it was all over and the 
circus had packed for 
Sheboygan, Mrs. Frank Milski 
turned to her husband. 

“Do you think the horseless 
Carriage will ever become 
popular, Frank?” she asked. 

“Strange things have hap- 
“But it will be hard to ever 
replace the horse.’ . 


nothing new at Manitowec Thev 
had ‘em way back when ’ 


the advertisement read 


Brothers Hall that mght shortly 
after the turn of the century did 


Vitaphone system 


Pearing in the daily newspaper of 
that dav attracted considerable 
attention 
operated a livery stable and hitch 


Early Manitowoc County History 


Motion Pictures Date 'Wa 


(Esior’s Note — fT 
arty Maritonwecr Ce 
Aree Miter 


DOSE articles on 
voty. Lateshore 


DUDHSA Phe severay 
PENCE? stories *hrovgheut 1975 ang 
mite Bicentennial year 1974 ) 


“Now watch the mht hand 
side ef the screen A villain will 
appear, bent on doing awa) with 
Handsome Jack © 

The audience tensed close to 
edges of the wooden chairs in the 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 50 


Talking “motion pictures are 


Proprietors of George Brothers hall Suddenly, as though by 
Hall at 913 S Eighth St an magic. a second male tigure 
nounced this momentous event . 
through pages of the Dail vaulted onto the screen He | 
Herald : pulled a great sword from his 


side and withoul warming or 
provocation started for the hero 
“Look out Jack,” shouted the 
man with the magaphone 
Hero Jack, almost as though he 


<7 , 
Our pictures move and talk. 


The pictures shown al George 


not actually talk That great had heard the warning, spun 
change was to come later — in around to face his foe. He drew a 
1927 — with the advent of the longer blade from somewhere 


and squared oif 
“Now watch Jack.” bawled the 
narrator 
now ~ 
Rianist Brey thumped the 


But the advertisement ap 


Ignatz Pankratz who 


excwement rose 
KESHORT e ~ Hero Jack was having enough 
= trouble with one foe. But sud- 
NX. 
as —— 
a A without explanation. that he, too, 
was there for the sole purpose of 


doing the handsome hero in 
“Look out,” the announcer 


“What what he does | 


black and white keys furiously as } 


denly a third character jerked on | 
the screen It was evident, even | 


Herzog Livery Stable Across 
street from North Western train 
Gepot | Adv.) 


H C Olson has moved from 
Tenth Street into the house at 721 
N Ninth St., at Manitowoc 


The Wisconsin Central 
Railroad has engaged the steam 
er Algoma to break ice up the 
river to the'rail shp 

Mrs. Richard Miller and 
daughter Jennie of Two Rivers 
were Manitowoc visitors today 

Mendlik and Mulholland have a 
| fine and complete line of dry 
| goods and notions, clothing, hats 
} 
' 


} 


and caps, furnishing goods. 
| capes. rugs and grocenes This 
} tine store located at corner 
' Buffalo and North Eighth streets 
(Adv) 
' E J. Hamilton and wife have 
\.arrived home at Two Rivers 
following an extended visit at 
| Chicago 
| Butter ts selling for 10 cents on 
the Manitowoc market. Eggs are 
16 cents per dozen 
} Mr and Mrs Ole Torrison otf 
| Commercial Street are proud 
| parents of a baby girl. 

Stephan McMahon has won the 
oratorial contest at Milwaukee 


———— ee 


_ Nelled apie 


barn on Buffalo Street did a big 
business with his mgs as he 
Carted theatergoers from all 
Parts of the city to the hall 
~ Proprietors of the Opera House 
where the Georgia Minstrels 
were appearing on stage became 
alarmed “If he actually has 
talking pictures it will hurt our 
business."” one owner shook his 
head ruefully 
Prices at George Borthers Hall / 
raised slightly for the great 
event Admission was 10 cents for 
children and 20 cents for adults 
All chairs were filled by curtain 
time at 8 pm i 
Edward H Brey took his place | 
at the piano and started pounding 
out tunes 
Suddenly. as the feature was | 
about to begin a man stepped up | 
on the corner of the stage witha | 
large megaphone in his hand 
“Tam going to explain the 
pictures as they flash on the 
Screen.” he told the audience 
The hall lights darkened and 
pictures appeared on the freshly 
Painted screen : 
The feature was entitled “The 
Big Fight” and involved a sleek | 
costumed hero by name of Jack | 
Steele 
“This is the herp.” the man 
with the megaphone shouted to | 
the crowd The audience ap. | 
plauded politely 
The character on the darkened | 
screen wiggled through a few 
contortions and bowed as though \ 
he fully expected it 
While the hero, alone on the 
screen. was standing around 
doing absolutely nothing, the 
man at the corner of the stage 


esSrTITAse 


screamed 4 warning 

Jack was really in trouble now 
With foes on both sides he fought 
valiantly for his life The 
celluloid film broke just as one of 
the villiains was about to clobber 
Jack from behind The crowd 
hissed at the delay 

The picture finally concluded 
with Jack chasing both ad- | 
versaries off the screen into the 
darkness 

Theater-goers of that ‘night 
were not exactly satisfied. The 
pictures did not actually talk and 
it was annoying to some to hear 
the man with the megaphone 
explain what was happening 

Many members of the audience 
would rather have done the 
shouting and warning the hero 
themselves 


| Normal He is son of Mr and 


Mrs; P McMahon of 


Manitowoc. 


H 


operating daily in and out of 
Manitowoc on Wisconsin Central 
and ©. and N.W. rails. 

Miss Nettie Snyder of Whitelaw 
was 2 guest 


| M. H. Dempsey. the genial 

| proprietor of the National Cafe, 
has returned to Manitowoc after 
a short visit in Michigan. 

Sweet cider by the glass or 
Zallon at David Brothers 
|\Creamery and Milk Depot. 
corner North Eighth and Chicago 
Streets, Manitowoc. (Adv.) 

Otto Alter is able to be up and 
about again after a three-week 
siege with the grip. 

A shine stand is the latest 
improvement at K. Anderson's 
Commercial Street barber shop. 
Oscar Anderson is in charge of 
the shine parlor 

Thomas Clancey, night clerk at 
the Williams House, has resigned 
his position and will return to his 
home al Hurley 

Peter Schroeder of Two Rivers 
was a Manitowoc visitor today. 

CM. Boyton of Valders did 
business at Manitowoc earlier 
this week. 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 51 
Little happenings of a typical 
day in the winter of 1899 made big 
news in the Manitowoc Daily | 


Herald ’ 

Among these were 
following items: 

Hil song of the day — “The Girl 
that I loved in Old Tennessee.” 

Krahn’s new tonsorial parlors 
in the Beers’ Building on South 
Eighth Street is the place to go 
for a haircut. shave or shampoo 


the 


(Adv ) Frank Herzog and George 
Bean are well-known for their art 
Announcement of the of fishing but the fish just weren't 


engagement of Miss Amanda biting yesterday at Silver Lake. 
Toebe to Christopher Clark has 
been made. An early wedding is | 


planned 


but came up with only one perch, 
all of three inches long. 


You think enough of yourself to 
seek good room and board. Think | 
of your horse, too. Board him by 
day, week or month al William | 


of friends and | 
relatives at Manitowoc recently. | 


Herald-Times-Reporter, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis. 


| Eleven passenger trains are | 


The two men fished with 10 lines 


Clark and Gallagher at 919 
Washington St. are dealers in 


y Back When 


groceries, flour and feed. (Adv.). 

When the tug George Pankratz 
is rebuilt next month she will be 
furnished with a steam towing 
machine She is now chartered 
by the Crosby Transportation 
Co.. Muskegon. 

Louis Goetche of the Town of 
Liberty was quite badly injured 
-recently when kicked in the face 
jby a horse he was leading to 


ipandiiel — 
; = 
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water. Dr. Fraser of Manitowot 
was called and the young jad 
recovered nicely. “4 

Twelve couples pleasantly 
surprised Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Teitgen on occasion of théir 
anniversary recently. 

Miss kate Morris who is2jn 
attendance at Oshkosh Normal 
recently visited friends and 
relatives at Manitowoc 


— 
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Sat. December 27. 1975 


Ladies Handmade Flag Went 
To Civil War With Local Men 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 34 

A handmade flag. presented to 
Manitowoc County's first 
company of soldiers in the Civil 
Wer by the good ladies of 
Manitowec, furled proudly as the 
164 men of Company A drilled 
diligently under Capt. Temple 
lar« 

Meanwhile, news from the 
embattled front lines of the war 
wes anyting but good. President 
Abraham Lincoln called for 
42000 men May. 3, 1861. The 
enthusiastic band of men of 
Manitowoc County was ready. 

A company from Calumet 
County was called up. Manitowoc 
County was ignored. This fact 
embittered several members of 
the Manitowoc Company and 
they threatened to disband. 
Captain Clark kept them 
together only through promises 
and threats. 

The Wisconsin State 
legislature met in special session 


May 27. A few days later the call « 


came for Manitowoc. 

“You are to stand ready to join 
the State Militia,’ the order 
read. The Manitowoc Company. 
was sworn into service of the 
state as a reserve force. 

The men waited for action. A 
command finally came through 
in mid-June in 1861 and the 104 
men climbed aboard the 
steamship Comet for the journey 
to Milwaukee and then to Camp 
Randall at Madison. 

A great crowd lined the piers 
and bluffs overlooking the lake as 
men piled bundles of clothing and 
carpet bags aboard the ship after 
assembling at Dusold’s Hall and 
marching to the harbor. 

“They were a raw lot but 
displayed a great amount of 
courage and enthusiasm,” wrote 
one early historian. 

A great shout of en- 


couragement escaped lips of 
people on land as the Comet 
churned into open water and 
tooted her whistle in farewell 
There were tears in the eyes of 
many aboard ship and on shore 
that Sunday morning. 

The Manitowoc County 
Company was attached to the 
Fifth Wisconsin Volunteers are 
Company A. More drilling 
became the order of the day and 
the Company was taught the use 
of the new Enfield rifle and the 
proper firing of the heavy, hard- 
to-draw revolver of that period. 

One order issued from com- 
mand was that no company 
would be allowed to carry more 
than one set of colors into battle. 
That order would have 
eliminated carrying the 
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Manitowoc flag — presented by 
ladies.of the county — into battle 
against the enemy. 


~ 


Regiment and eventually 
returned to Manitowoc through 
concerted efforts of W. W. Waldo 

Many of the men in that first 
Company out of Manitowoc 
County were not so fortunate to 
return to the homeland, however 

History reveals that out of the 
10 men who left the county 
aboard the Comet that sunny 
Sunday in June of 1861, only 36 
lived to see the end of the war and 
only 20 men returned to 
Manitowoc County 

The Manitowoc Company went 
down in history as one of the 
hardest fighting corps in the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Other early companies formed 
in Manitowoc County included 
the Company B with Fred Becker 
as captain; Company E, headed 
by Captain C. E. Waldo; Com- 
pany F, Captain Charles 
Gustaveson; Company K, 
Charles H. Walker; Company F, 
Henry Baetz, and Company D, 
Joseph H. Rankin. 

Other county companies were 
captained by Peter Mullholland, 
A. J. Pachen, Jacob Leisen and 
Adolph Wittmann. 


— 


“We were presented that flag | 
by the good ladies of Manitowoc | 


County and I am not about to 
leave it behind,” whispered Dan 
Buboltz to his buddy, Tony 
Cadwell. 


! 
The two men smuggled the tlag | 


with them to the front and the 
colors flew in the breeze as men 
of the Fighting Fifth rushed into 
battle. 

The flat fell in battle and was 
taken by rebels in an attack on a 
wagon train during furious 
fighting. The flag was later 
recovered in a counter attack by 
the Pennsylvania Bucktail 
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Early Manitawoc County History 


2,467 County Men Fought in Civil War 


(Editor's Note — These articies on 
Carly Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Arce History were written a number 
of years ago by Jonn Harmon, now 
Gecedsed, who had been a reporter 
tor The Moraid-Times-Regorter. We 
will Continue fo publish the several 
hundred stories throughout 1975 and 
into Bicentennial year !P76.) 
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Manitowoc County rallied to 
the cause when Civil War clouds 
boiled over the United Slates in 
the year 186) 

Before the first draft was or- 
dered Oct. 12, 1863, the county 
had sent 1,099 volunteers into 
battles, After that dale it sent 319 
more volunteers and 67 veterans 
re-enlisted and 408 men were 
drafted 

Manitowoc County sent to the 
front a total of 2,467 men during 
the great war of liberation. That 
number amounted to three-fifths 
of the voting. population and 
marked enough men to make two 

full regiménts of infantry, two 
squadrons of cavalry and a 
battery of artillery — a fair sized 
army of itself 

The county supplied an 
unusually large quota of officers, 
including Frederick Salomon, 
major general; B.J. Sweet and 
Charles Salomon, brigade 
generals; Temple Clark, ad- 
jutant general; Henry F. Belitz, 
colonel; T.G. Olmstead, 
lieutenant colonel; Henry Baetz 
and Charles H. Walker, majors; 
Henry C. Hamilton, BJ. Van 
Walkenburgh and S.W. Smith, 
Quartermasters; Drs. C.C 
Barnes, H.E. Zielly, A.W. 
Preston, Jerome Saltzman and 
H.E. Balcom, regimental 
Surgeons. 

+ No less than 22 men from the 

‘county attained rank of captain 

‘during the war. ‘ 

+ Peter Wedeman of the Town of 

‘Maple Grove took honor of being 

the last man from Manitowoc to 

‘enlist for service in the Civil War. 

‘He was mustered in March 8, 
1865 — just a day after Henry 
-Reanier, also of the Town of 
‘ "Maple Grove, took off for the 
wars. 

* Some attempt was made to 
‘segregate men as to their 
nationality but that practice was 
‘soon dropped al the fighting 
‘fronts. 

* The roll of a so-called German 
“company found such names as 
"Michael McGarth, William 


O'Brien and Larry Donohue 
: i? 


included in the rosler, 

The Norwegian company was 
Sprinkled with names such as 
Casper Schmidt, . Johann 
Oppenheim, John Fullerton and 
William Murray, 

"'Hlow did those men get here?’ 
questioned James S. Anderson, 
one of the first to enlist in the 


Original unit. Anderson. later 
became county judge at 
Manilowoc, 


Bul not al] Manitowoc citizens 
fought for the same cause, ac- 
cording to history 

There was formation in this 
county, as elsewhere in the north, 
a group of people known as the 
Knights of the Goiden Circle, 
These men upheld slavery and 
were against the government. 

The Knights, also called 
‘Copperheads,’ met in back 
rooms of stores, garrets and 
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barns behind homes: They 
changed «their meeting places 
often so as to avoid detection 
from the provost marshall of the 
area, 


One such meeting was con- 
ducted one evening in the Frazier 
building but broke up quickly 
when reported in session. 

Among acts of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle were plans to 
burn the Cities of New York, 
Chicago and other large set- 
tlements 

One plan, reportedly discussed 
by “Copperheads’ at Manitowoc, 
was for seizing the United States 
war steamer Michigan, thus 
obtaining control of the Great 
Lakes. The mission was never 
accomplished. 

One of the most diabolic 
projects of the Copperheads of 
the north was that of sending 
boxes of clothing into eastern 
cities. The garments were jin- 
fected with smallpox, typhus, 
cholera and other diseases with 
hope of spreading a general 
epidemic. 

For the most part, however, 
Manitowoc County — with its 
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2,500 fighting men at the fronts — 
made an excellent showing !n the 
Civil War 

Episode 56 

In order to rool out Cop- 
perheads in the north — those 
persons who fayored the side of 
the south during the Civil War — 
the United States Government 
set up provost marshals in all 
areas of the north. 

Army Lt. Col, William 
Chapman was appointed provost 
marshall with jurisdiclion over 
Manitowoc = County. His 
headquarters were al Green Bay. 

Part of a provost marshal’s job 
was to ‘secure the arrest of all 
deserters within his district — to 
detect, seize and confine all spies 
of the enemy — and to serve 
notices upon al] persons drawn in 
the draft for military service.” 

Colonel Chapman had quite a 
job in this region. 

The high bounties paid to 
volunteers in some _ localities 
gave rise to a class known as 
“bounty jumpers.’’ These men 
would volunteer at high pay 
desert from the army and then 
volunteer again in another 
section of the north. 

Such actions, if the ‘‘volun- 
tecr’' was caught, led to a speedy 
court martial and the firing 
squad next morning. ‘ 

John F. Guyles was eventually 
named provost marshal. of 
Manitowoc County. His work was 
cut out for him. The job proved to 


a 


be too strenuous for the captain 
and he resigned. Frederick 
Borcherdt Sr., was appointed in 
his place with John S. Anderson 
as assistant. 

Word came down from Green 
Bay one day during the war that 
a party of five ‘bounty jumpers” 
were holed up in a swamp in the 
Town of Cooperstown 

Captain Borcherdt and 
Anderson, in company with 
several army men from Greeh 
Bay, converged on the swampy 
area in the Town of Cooperstown. 

It had been learned the five 
men were heavily armed and 
considered extremely 
dangerous. The provost mar- 
shal's party pressed forward 
cautiously. 


Sometime during the year 1838- 
39 a terrific tornado had slashed 
across the upper portion of 
Manitowoc County, leaving a 
path of destruction. The fallen 
trees and heavy underbrush 
made going extremely difficult 
for the search party. 


Abner Coffman, a soldier from 
the old Green Bay fort (Fort 
Howard), tripped and stumbled 
over a fallen log. He uttered a 
curse. 

Somewhere in the underbrush 
a rifle bolt clicked. Members of 
the party stood stock still. 
Suddenly a rifle ball whistled 
through the fallen timber. 


“Under cover!'’ Captain 


Borcherdt ordered his men. 
Members of the search party 
needed no further urging The 
men they were hunting were 
excellent shot and would fire to 
ill { 
, Soldiers primed their Enfield 
rifles and waited for movement 
in the brush. A twig moved and a 
soldier fired. The shot brought a 
volley in return. The fight was 
on 


Captain Borcherdt ordered his 
men forward slowly 

Suddenly a men jumped from 
the brush and started running. 
Anderson, fleet of foot, took out 
after him. The two men sprinted 
down wooded paths amid 
dangerous crossfire. seo 

“Halt, halt or I will fire, 
Anderson shouted as he pulled a 


small pocket repeating revolver. | 


The man stopped and was 
captured. The other four escaped 
in the heavy underbrush, 
however, and the search party 
took the captive to Green Bay, 
stopping along the way to have 
supper al Widow King’s saloon 
and inn at Cooperstown. 

The five “bounty jumpers’’ had 
lived in the brush for sometime, 
cutting wood which they traded 
for groceries at Two Rivers and 
Manitowoc. 

A similar nest of “bounty 
jumpers’ was reported in the 
Town of Maple Grove during the 
Civil War. Search of that area 
turned up no captives, however. 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


Steamer Brought News 


Wed., December 24, 1975 —T7 


Of Civil War's Start 


. 


(EOITOR’S NOTE — The nex! 
Several episodes of Early Manitowoc 
County History will be devoted to ef 
fects of the Civil War on this area) 


(Episode 53) 

The Goodrich Transportation 
Co. steamer Comet hove into 
Sight off the north pier at the foo! 
of Buffalo Street at Manitowoc 
The date was April 19, 1861 

Aman standing on the port bow 
of the Comet started shouting 
even before the ship cleared the 
breakwater 

“Fort Sumpter has been taken 
There is war and many men are 
dying.” 

Actually, Fort Sumpter had 
fallen four days earlier. But 
news was slow in arriving at the 
Outpost on the lake in the early 
days. 

A stunned populace crowded 
the harbor to hear all details of 
the fighting at Fort Sumpter 

J. D. Markham, an early 
leader in Manitowoc County, 
called a special meeting at the 
courthouse at the Village of 
Manitowoc the evening of April 
20, 1861. 

A large crowd gathered on the 
Square. Perry P. Smith cleared 
his throat as he got on his feet 

“What the government needs 
now is men — real men who will 
fight, men enough to do down and 
wipe the rebels off the face of the 
earth,’ he emphasized. A great 


} shout greeted his words 


move, Mr. Chairman, that 
Manitowoc raise a military 
company for the war and thal we 


do it right now and send our offer 
of the company to the governor in 
the morning.’ 

Another 
The line 
however 


-_ 
ney 


stout went 
slow in 


xreal up. . 


forming 


need a little more riling 


up,” Whispered Charles 
Esslinger. He rose to his [eet to 
deliver one of the most stirring 
speeches ever heard at 


Man itowoc Part of his 
declamation was in the German 
language 

Men, fired with 
still hung back 


enthusiasm, 


Hon. Temple Clark, who had 
served as state senator during 
the years 1857-58, stepped for- 
ward. He signed his name. A 


great shout escaped the lips of 
the crowd 
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Joseph Rankin, an important 
leader Manitowoc *Counly 
Democratic circles, was second 


man Lo put his name on the list 
Come on some of you younger 
men. What this army needs is 
strong young men,” shouted the 
chairmar 
Forty or 50 men surged to the 
front to sign the paper. Each 
signature was applauded in loud 
fasion. By nightfall of the next 
day the list had grown to 104 men 
enough to make a company. 
Men filtered in from all parts of 


the county to attach themselves 
to the new fighting unit 

A few days later a huge mass 
meeting was cajled al Klinghoz 
Hall. Clark, having the greatest 
amount of n experience 


t r 
ulary 


his brother-in-law waS a caplain, 


), was chosen 
Manitowoc 


nthe regular army 
captain of the 
Company. Joseph 
elected first leuten 

But a Civil War almost broke 
oul right at Manitowoc 
Lieutenant Rankin apparently 
rankied under command of 
Captain Clark and the two men 
had hot words. Rankin stepped 
down out of the ranks and left the 
Company : 

Peter Scherfiud, a German 
from the city’s south side, took 
Rankin's place 

Captain Clark drilled his men 
hard on the north side park. The 
(roops were put through mar- 
ching paces, facing right and 
left, wheeling and turning. 
Businessmen of the village 
subscribed money freely but 
there was much to be desired in 
the early formation of Company 
A 


ant 


“When we gonna git a gun, 
Caplain?’’ asked Martin V 
Adams, a Manitowoc volunteer 
enlisted man 

Captain Clark shook his head 

“There are no rifles, son,” he 
expalined 

Company A held its first public 
review several days later. AS a 
large group of Manitowoc women 
arrived at the park field, Captain 
Clark ordered his men in two 
ranks, open order, facing each 
other 

Mrs Gideon Collins a 
prominent woman in Manitowoc 
circles, stepped forward 

Captain Clark, we ladies wish 
to present you and your men with 


this handmade flag.” 

The captain bowed low in 
accepting the gift His wasn't 
much of an army yet -but 
everyone was proud of it 


« 


Rankin was 
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Heroism on Homefront 
Noted During Civil War 


(Editor's Note — These articies on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
for The Heraid-Times-Reporter, 


By JOHN HARMON 


Episode 57 

Not all of the heroes of Manito- 
woe County during the Civil War 
fought on thé fronts. There were 
heroes back home, too, 

Among these were ‘Uncle’ 
Joan Robinson of the Town of 
Kossuth, Christ Hagenow of 


Reedsville and Adam Phillips of | 


the Town of Meeme. 

Robinson was loyal to the 
cause and entirely fearless. He 
was of great assistance in 
ferreting out ‘“‘Copperheads"’ and 
others who favored the south, 

Hagenow as enrolling officer 
for the Reedsville 
Phillips proved of greataid to the 
government in his sector of the 


county and Jason Pellet of Town, 
of Gibson was another such man | 


high in esteem of the provost 
marshal. 


The Civil War, a wear and tear | 


on men of both north and south, 
was also a hardship on the 
women. 

The good women of Manitowoc 
County, from north to south and 
east to west, sent their husbands, 
sons and brothers off to the front 
and then pitched in to rear their 
families and tend the fields and 
livestock without a murmur or 
outcry. 

“Those women were the real 
heroines of the war,’’ wrote one 
historian. 

Among these stalwart women 
were the Mesdames Wenzel An- 
sorge of Town of Newton, Robert 
Augustine of Town of Centerville, 
Fridolin Benzinger of Mishicot, 
Wilhelm Berger of Two Rivers, 
Wilhelm Boettcher of Town of 
Maple Grove, Heinrich Fetzer of 
the Town of Franklin, Louis 
Kaems of Neshota, John Krum- 
dick of Town of Kossuth, John 
Schadt of Town of Schleswig and 
many, many others. 

Many families were left in 
want of food and clothing. But 
their men were fighting at the 
front so they made the best of 
things. 

Residents of Manitowoc Coun- 
ty awaited anxiously at Village of 
Two Rivers and Manitowoc ports 
for latest news of the fighting. 

In late June of 1862, fighting 
was especially heavy at Cedar 
Mountain, Va., where Stonewall 
Jackson and Maj. Gen. Glen A. 
P. Hill attacked Maj. Gen. N. P. 
Banks and a part of the Army of 
Virginia in the second battle of 
Bull Run. Casualties ran heavy in 
that battle, as far as Manitowoc 
County soldiers were concerned. 

Many a woman turned away 
from the harbors with tears in 
her eyes after hearing the news 
that came from the ship hands 
from Chicago and Milwaukee. 
Fear ran rampant throughout the 


section, | 


More Manitowoc men lost their 
lives in battles around Gettys- 
burg in June of 1863, The casualty 
lists grew day by day. 

Twenty Chippewa County men 
were killed and 42 wounded in a 
single day's fighting at Vicks- 
burg, 

Another blood-spattered battle 
was waged at Wilderness where 
General Grant crossed the 
Rapidan and was attacked by 
General Lee. More Manitowoc 
men fell in that skirmish. 

First ship out of Chicago in 


“Grant asked Lee to surrender 
(April 7) and he did (April 9),"" a 


man shouted from the deck of the | 


ship 

There was greal rejoicing 
among the peoples of Manitowoc 
County. The war was nearing an 
end., 

Actually, the Civil War ended 
when General Johnston 
surrendered 31,243 men to 
General Sherman April 18 at 
Durham Station, °NeC. 


Before the close of one of 


history’s bloodiest wars, word ot 


another nature had spread 
throughout this new county of 
Manitowoc, 

President Abraham. Lincoln 
had been shot April 14 at Ford's 
Theater, Washington, D/C. He 
died the following day 

Assassin John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor, was shot to death April 26 
in a burning barn near Port 
Royal, Va. Four persons were 
hanged July 4 after convicted of 
having a hand in the plot. 

Sears of the Civil War were 
many throughoat Manitowoc 
County. 

Lt. Joseph LaCount, who 
returnewd to his home at 
Manitowoc Rapids June 11, 1865, 
commented: f 

‘It shall be many years before 
this war is forgotten — before the 
sorrow and pain is erased. Let us 
hope there shall never be 
another.” 


i Episode 58 

“Cain’t understand it,’’ John 
Batelme commented as he 
placed a foot on the hub of a 
wagon owned by Fred Rouelle of 
Mishicot. John was well-known 

‘stock buyer from Cooperstown, 

“What's eatin on ya?’’ Rouelle 
asked. 

“People of Manitowoc County 
is sellin’ their stock — jus’ fer 
iff'n théy was goin’ off the farms. 
T bought 210 head of cattle and 11 
calves in jist a few hours,’’ the 
cattle buyer answered. 

He reflected. ‘‘Some of ’em are 
saying’ we is all about to be 
blown to smithereens—right off 
the earth,’’ the cattleman 
gestured excitedly. ‘Do you 


“decided perhaps 


The date was Oct, 13, 1899. 

There was talk of the same 
nature at the barber shop in the 
Williams House at corner of 
Eighth and Franklin streets in 
Manitowoc, 

Barber John Hoyer spread the 
news between snips of his 
scissors. News from a Manitowoc 
barber shop was generally 
considered stable enough. 
Proprietors of tonsorial parlors 
met many men and their 
eyaluation of events was 


[ | authentic, 
April of 1865 brought the news. | 


“This hyar Professor of stars 


| at Vienna says Nov, 13 is the date 


when we all go up,’’ Barber 
Hoyer stated emphatically. 
“Up where?’ ‘a bearded 
gentleman waiting his turn in the 
chair wanted to know. 
Hoyer cast him a glance of 
scorn. He continued his version 
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of the latest news, * obviously 
enjoying the interest displayed 
by his customers of the day. ' 

“Yup, we all go up in.smoke 
Nov. 13 when the comet Temple 
hits the earth. That's what the 
man said,’’ Hoyer nodded his 
head to further emphagize an 
obvious fact. 

“That bein’ the case, I guess I 
wun’t bother to get me ‘head 
sheared,’’ a customer spoke as 
he roused himself from one of the 
chairs in the waiting line. 

Tonsorial Expert Hoyer had 
made his story too strong, 
perhaps. Such absolute action 
was hurting business. 

Although most people of 
Manitowoc County failed to put 
much faith in either the Vienna 
professor's prediction or Barber 
Hoyer's story, there was a 
spreading feeling of uneasiness 
throughout the county by the 
lake. 

H. E. Mason, the learned man 
from Francis Creek, attempted 
to squash the silly notion, Other 
men of his community Were not 
quite so sure. George Hassemer, 
who had purchased a windmill 
from J. Breider, suddenly 
he wouldn’t 
need the windmill after all. 

Lawrence Wallan and Frank 
Havlinek, also of Francis Creek, 
showed little concern as they 
took off om a hunting trip in the 
northwoods. 
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Mishicot, too, Peter kederspiel 
and J. A. Miller talked it over on 
a street corner. They were joined 
by John Bodewin, a farmer of the 
Town of Gibson. 

“I sold my farm to Mr. 
Audek,”’ he reported as he joined 
the group. ‘‘No sense of taking a 
chance." 

Another man came up the 
planked sidewalk at Mishicot. — 
Another man came up ‘the 
planked sidewalk at Mishicot. 
“Good morning, Father, one of 

the men said. 

The Rev. A. J. Sebastian 
returned the greeting. Yes; he | 
had heard the rumor of 
destruction of the world. 
“Perhaps only an old wives’ | 
tale,’’ he explained. 

Editor of the Manitowoc 
Times-Press dug for facts. It was 
true, he reported in a page one 

editorial, that Prof. Rudolph Falf 
of Vienna did predict the end of | 


+ the world Nov. 13. But, he ex- 


plained, Prof. Sherburne W. 
Burnham, the Chicago 
astronomer, disregarded the 
possibility entirely, _ 

“At the outset it is aburd of a 
comet's ‘striking’ the earth as it 
is not a solid, but gaseous body 
and it is practically an im- 
possibility to hinder or disturb 
this planet's course,’’ the 
Chicago astronomer said. 

Nov. 13, 1899, came and went. 
Many Manitowoc County people 
scanned the skies anxiously, 
several fully expected to be 
blasted to smithereens 

‘Life went on much the same as 
always Tuesday, Nov. 14, 1899, 
however. 

Joseph Miller and Hoyer went 
on about their business with their 
clippers and razors at >the | 
Williams House barber shop as | 
all other activities returned to | 
normal. ‘ | 


peaceful county by the lake. 
Fear, which in many cases later 
turned to sorrow with knowledge 
that loved ones had died on a 

bloody battlefield. 


Consternation was evident at 
J 


believe that, Fred?’’ he asked 


anxiously. “ee OS 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


County Hit by Vicious 
Windstorm July 6, 1900 | 


(Editor's Note — These articles on 
Sarly Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area istory were written a number 
Of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
for The Herald-Times-Reporter. We 
Will Continue to publish the several 
hundred stories throughout 1975 and 
into Bicentennial year 1976.) 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 59 

It came up out of the southwest 
—a rearing monster that carried 
death and destruction. 

One of the worst windstorms in 
history struck a vicious path 
through southern Manitowoc 
County in the late afternoon 
hours of Friday, July 6, 1900. 

There was calm before the 
storm. 

Frank Kelley, one of the more 
prosperous farmers in the Town 
of Newton, noted the darkening 
sky. Birds twittered nervously in 
the trees. Cows in the pasture 
near the barn lifted their heads 
and sniffed the air. The family 
dog whimpered and crowded 
close to the man. There was an 
almost deathly stillness. 

Frank lifted his head and 


listened. In the far off distance 
there came a sound, the steady 
roar grew increasingly louder 
until it reached a pitch of 10,000 
demon giants roaring in wrath. 
Kelley headed for the house — 
the dog at his heels. 

Then the storm struck! 

Flying debris filled the air. 
Trees and huge barn timbers 
were lifted and tossed about like 
match sticks. The uneartlhly 
howl of the wind turned to eerie 
screech. 

It was over almost as quickly 
as it had started. 

The terrible tornado of 1900 left 
a patch of death and destruction 


through Towns of Newton,’ 


Centerville, Meeme and Liberty. 
The barn on Kelly’s farm was 
destroyed. A wagon, loaded with 
wood. was picked up by the giant 
‘ and deposited several hundred 
~ yards in a field, a torn mass of 
splinters. ; 
Joseph Schieker,stage drive of 
the Kiel-St. Nazianz route, noted 
the storm approaching and 
headed the team and stage into a 
barn on the John Holzer farm 
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ted three miles west of St. 
janz, The barn collapsed. A 
beam, fallong on Schieker’s 
head, crushed the life out of him. 
The horses escaped injury. 
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{here was destruction 
everywhere. The railroad station 
t Newton gjocd some of ue 
and then gave up to 

Js aa shambles. A patch of 
timber, owned by Thomas 
Chikalski was felled as though 
‘struck by a thousand saws in the 
ds of a thousand giant lum- 


beriacks..... sek a torts 
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Carl Hecker suffered great 
property damage. The new 44 by 
100-foot barn he was constructing 
was caught in the wind and 
smashed to thousands of pieces 
in a nearby field. 

Martin Rauber, an aged man 
who lived alone in a two story 
brick house, thought the world 
had come to an end. The top story 
of the house was lifted and 
carried several rods to the 
northeast 

Fred Krell suffered loss of 
several head of cattle which had 
sought safety in the barn. 

Heavy losers in the town of 
Centerville included Robert 
Bartell, John Donohue, Bartley 
Morris, William Dusing and 
others. 

Frank Tintinger,.a hired man 
on the John Carey farm in the 
Town of Meeme, was working in 
a field when he saw the storm 
approaching. He loosened the 
horses from the 
cultivator and started running 
for the house. The wind caught up 
with him. Frank dropped to the 
earth and clutched grass as the 
raging monster roared overhead. 

Heavy losers in the Town of 
Liberty included James Morris, 
Dan Sullivan, John Dunbar and 
Robert Knox. 

The tornado took special 
delight in wrecking windmills. 
Hundreds of mills were bent and 
twisted by the howling winds. 

The storm did not stop inland. 
Slanting out .across Lake 
Michigan, the wind caught the 
scow Mary E. Packard in its full 
grip. The main mast of the scow 
was twisted off two feet above the 
deck. The foremast and main top 
mast were snapped as though 
made‘of straws. Captain Charles 
Anderson and his small crew 


clung to the deck until rescued by , 


careferry No. 1 of the Ann Arbor 
line some 14 hours later. 

\The tornado of the summer of 
1900 blew itself out in Lake 
Michigan, dying to a small 
breeze after whipping up funnels 
of water. 

‘The southern’ part of 
Manitowoc County bore scars for 
many years. 

(Episode 60) ’ 

‘The early United States 
Government surveyors who 
tramped Manitowoe County with 
their transits, stakes and chains 
in 1835 were a hardy, colorful lot. 
These men were expert 
Woodsmen, diplomats, hunters 
and fishermen (by necessity). 
Such a man was,A,G. Ellis, 
deputy government surveyor, 
who ‘spent the months of 
and March in 
Manitowoc County during the 
year 1835, 


prerveretece toe 


walking | 


Weil, January 21, 1976 


He was the first man to note the 
potentiality of harbors at what 
later were to become the Villages 
of Manitowoc and Two Rivers. 

The Chippewa Indians had, for 
many years, used Two Rivers 
and Manitowoc Rivers ag means 
of transportation. To.the Indians, 
shipping meant little. Their bark 
canoes drew little water even 


| When loaded with skins of the. 


animal or the carcass of a white 
tail deer. 

Surveyor Ellis came upon the 
Manitowoc River from the south. 
He looked down the bold banks 
and made a note or two in his 
field book. He would return in a 
few days and continue a study of 
the river, The natural harbor at 


| the mouth of the river intrigued 


| the man. 
| Ellis worked his way north, 


| 
| 


following the shore of the lake , 
/ untile he came to the mouth of 


Two Rivers. Here he again made 
a note. 

Ellis’ notations in an old field 
book were recently dug up by 
Richard B. Mecha, planning 
technician for. the City of 
Manitowoc, 


These notes, in Ellis’ own hand 
writing, read: 

“Regarding the West Branch 
of Two Rivers — The whole bed 


of the river at the mouth is from | 
perhaps 18 | 


33 to 50 feet wide and 
inches deep, 


“Inside the bar it is from eight 


to 12 feet deep and varies from 66 
to 400 feet wide. It is frequently 


barred entirely across. The bar, 
before reaching deep water, is 
not less than 1,320 to 1,650 feet 
wide. 

“The whole country and banks 
appear to be of sand, no stone, 
not even pebbles. 

“The mouth of the river is 
entirely unprotected and from 
the inferior size of the stream 


| generally, 1 should not suppose 
| that it could be without great 
| unwarrentable expense be im- 
| proved to a ‘good harbor,” "’ 

As to the Manitowoe River, 
Ellis wrote: 

“It is a rain water river, 
becomes very low in summer and 
winter but rises in spring and fall 
to an ineredible height. 

“At the mouth is a bar of sand 
and gravel about 990 feet in width 

) across Which is a channel at right 
| we oe . i 


; 


angles with the beach 51.50 feet in 
wideth and four feet, four inches 
in depth. Water runs quite brisk 
all the way across the bar. If 
piles were set at each side the 
channel would doubtless be kept 
open by the current and in a short 
time become 8 or 9 or 10 feet 
deep. 

“Immediately on ‘crossing the 


} bar “entering the river) we find 


15 to 18 feet of water and 198 te 
264 feet in width. Banks are bold 
It would afford a fine com- 
modation riding place for vessels 
and is perfectly navigable about 
34% miles west. About one-half 
mile further up is a rapids where 
any quantity of lime stone may 
be quarried ‘ 
“On the whole, I should sup- 


pose that the size of the stream 


at some seasons the largest on 


the west side of the Jake), the 
nature of the ground (gravelly) | 
and indeed the whole cir- | 
cumstances of the County taken 
together, would warrant the idea 
of constructing a good harbor at 
the mouth of the Manitowoc 
River. 


“‘T may misjudge both this and 
the Twin Rivers which discharge 
an immense volume of water and 
may on that account be capable 
of being improved to a good 
water harbor, but yet at a much 
greater expense than at 
Manitowoc,” 


Notations in the field book were 
signed by A.G, Ellis, deputy 
government surveyor which 
dates Feb. 24, 1835, and March 2, 
1835, appended. 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


Building Auto Carriage 
In Barn Exciting Work 


(Editor's Note — These articles on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
for The Herald-Times-Reporter. We 
Will continue to publish the several 
hundred stories throughout 1975 and 
into Bicentennial year 1976.) 


EPISODE 61 
Latimer Stupecky had 
graduated with top honors from 
Manitowoc West Side High 
School in the spring of 1900. He 
was an exceptionally brilliant 
and accomplished young man 

Even though work was scarce 
in Manitowoc county at that 
time, it didn’t take long for young 
Stupecky to find a job. He started 
at the Manitowoc Glue Factory 
the day after he left school. 

Making glue was not much to 
Latimer’s liking, however. The 
work was boring and the hours 
long 

Strange things began hap- 
pening in the barn behind the 
Stupecky home on South Six- 
teenth Street. 

‘‘Lawsy be, what are you doin’ 
back there?’’ his mother scolded 
when he came into the house late 
one night. Latimer did not an- 


swer. 
He could not keep his secret 
forever, however. Small boys 


peered into the window one night 
to watch the youth work on a box- 
like affair on wheels. 

“T betcha he’s building one 0! 
them there auto carriages, one 
of the youngsters whispered. 

Manitowoc County had buzzed 
with excitement ever since the 
first auto carriage had appeared 
on the streets at Manitowoc 4 
year before (June 14, 1889). 


Latimer’s father took a hand in | 


the matter. After all, the boy had 
a good job at the glue factory. He 
should stop this nonsense about a 
horseless carriage and con- 
centrate on his work, 

“You'll only git yerself tossed 
galley west out of that con- 
traption,”’ his father suggested. 
The boy gritted his teeth and 
shook his head. 

Young Stupecky visited with 
Joseph Peterik at his bicycle 
shop on Buffalo Street. He told 
him his story and his problems. 

Peterik listened and then shook 
his head doubtfully. 

“A common bicycle wheel 
would not be strong enough to 
support the weight of a carriage 
such as you have in mind, son,” 
the man said. 

Latimer was stubborn, 

‘‘Make mea wheel smaller and 
stronger than the wheels of a 
cycle,” he pleaded with the man. 

“Joe *looked at the youth and 
shrugged his shoulders. “Right 
enough,” he agreed, ‘*But I can t 
be in no hurry. I have wheels to 
repair for Dr. Kemper (W.G. 
Kemper) and August Pasewalk 
before I can think of such 
foolishness.” 

_. Meanwhile, the youth worked 
“on the carriage box. He con- 


$tructed a box bed, about the size 
of a regulation carriage, of light 
but strong wood. 

The youth kept at the cycle 
maker until he constructed a 
-single wheel slightly smaller in 
“size than that of a bicycle wheel 

This wheel young Stupecky 
“attached to the front of the 
“carriage box. This would be used 
to guide the carriage down the 
“street. Two regulation bicycle 
-wheels were attached to the rear 
‘of the carriage box. 

The youth, with help of Peterik, 
hoisted a cumbersome gasoline 


* ‘engine and placed it in the rear of 


~ the carriage box. A belt ran from 
the engine pulley to a smaller 
pulley on the axle shaft 
Latimer grinned broadly. He 
would own the first auto carriage 
at Manitowog and one he had 
built himself at that 
Little by little, Latimer’s 
father became interested. True, 


the machine was not much to | 


look at but if it would transport a 
- man under its own power — 


» Without horses — it might make 


somewhat of a commotion at 
Manitowoc at that. The father 


" pitched in to lend a hand. 
' Interest began to spread 
“throughout Manitowoc. Men 


made small wagers as to whether 
or not the machine would ac- 
tually operate. 

The day of the first road test 
(Aug. 3, 1900) arrived. Stupecky 
and Peterik wheeled the machine 
out of the barn, A great crowd 
had gathered at the home on 
South Sixteenth Street. 


Young Stupecky headed the 


auto carriage toward the street | 
and instructed his father to start | 


the engine. 
The balky single cylinder 
gasoline. engine coughed and 


wheezed. With each sputter the | 


auto carriage lurched forward an 


inch or so. Members of the crowd — 


began heckling. 

‘Dry the whip, Lat,’’ one of the 
men suggested good naturedly. 

“Wait ‘till I git me horse: and 
I'll give ya a pull,’’ another 
yelled. 

The auto machine bumped 
over a board sidewalk and the 
front wheel struck the street 
below. The small wheel buckled 
and twisted under the weight and 

strain. Young Stupecky was out 

of business. 

Pe Lne youth was not beaten, 
‘however. ‘‘I'll build a stronger 
- front wheel and run it at the fair 
* _. just wait and see. Some day 
~ many of these auto carriages are 
" going to run up and down the 
streets of Manitowoc — you wait 
* and see,” he predicted. 


Episode 62 

* The Village of Kellnersville 
. was almost wiped out by a raging 
“fire during the-mopning hours of 


a> 


Sat., January 24, 1976 


Saturday, Oct. 13, 1900. 

A wisp of smoke filtered out of 
the open hay door in the barn 
behind the Frank Wanish home 
in the middle of the village at 10 
a.m. Three small boys ran from 
the structure and darted up a 
dusty street. 

Mrs. Wanish screamed at her 
husband — ‘‘Frank, the barn is 
on fire.”’ 

Terror gripped the residents of 
the small village in Manitowoc 
County. Two hundred volunteers 
stepped to the front. 

John Zahorik took command. 
“There are four threshing 
engines near the town. Git a 
couple of small boys to run out 


after ‘em. Tell ’em to git to town » 


in a hurry and give us a hand,” 
he shouted. 

Women of the village started 
packing their belongings in 
preparation to leaving the village 
should the fire spread. 

Flames raged through the barn 
structure and sparks caught fire 
to the shingles on the homestead 
roof, Four men scampered up the 
roof to fight the blaze. One fell 
off, his body crushed horribly in 
the fall. The other three were 
beaten back by the heat of flames 
from the blazing barn. 

Zahorik, his face black with 
smoke and his hands painfully 
burned, continued a relentless 
attack on the flames. 

Four steam thresher engines 
jumbered to the scene and the 
engineers did what they could to 


fight the flames. | 

“Water, water — more water, vf 
screamed Zahorik through tight, | 
blackened lips. 

“Most of the wells in the village | 
haverun dry,’’ one man puffed as | 
he sought a moment of rest. ; 

“Git water — I don’t care 
where you git it but git water. If | 
this house fires the whole town > 
will go up in smoke,” Zahorik 
charged. 


Men were driven by a frenzy. 
Boys lugged pail after pail of 
precious water to the men. 
Volunteers tossed water at the | 
flames. 

“Don't waste it. Put it where it 
will do the most good,”” Zahorik 
rodred until he was hoarse. 

The fire burned out. Many 
surrounding houses were badly 
scorched. But the village_had 
been saved. 


Wanish's loss amounted to 
nearly $3,000. The barn, some 
2,000 bushels of grain, the 
granary, stables, pig styes, a new 
McCormick binder, a cutter and 
several other farm tools were 
destroyed in the blaze. 

A blackened citizenry returned 
to normal living at Kellnersville. 
Neighbor slapped neighbor on 
the shoulder as they wearily 
returned to their homes. 

“Mighty glad I don’t be workin’. 
for Mr. Zahorik,"’ one of the men 
smiled. ‘‘He’s a slave driver but 
he did save our village!” 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


Don't Cook, Stick to Business: 
Advice to J. Schuette in 1858 


(Editor's Note — These articles on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakesnor« 
Area history were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
for The Heraid-Times-Reporter. We 
will Continue to publish the several 
hwndred stories throughout 1975 and 
Mo Bicentennial year 1974.) 


By JOHN HARMON 
EPISODE 63 

An early businessman in 
Manitowoc County was often 
asked to be jack of many trades. 

Take the case of John Schuette 
of Manitowoc in the summer of 
1858. 

Young John’s tather decided it 
would be good experience for the 
youth to take a boat load of 
shingles to the big city of Chicago 
and complete the transaction 

A huge pile of shingles was 
Stacked in a vacant lot next to the 
little Schuette store at 
Manitowoc. The shingles were 
hauled to the river near where 
Vogt's furniture store stood later 
and loaded on the schooner 
Traveller bound for Chicago. 
There were no loading docks at 
Manitowoc in those days and the 
Operation consumed con- 
siderable time. 


The little schooner groaned™ 


under her load of 250,000 shingles 
but cleared port in a good wind 
and set sail for the big city 
Aboard were Capt. James 
Easson of Racine, the two 
Ramsdale brothers of Manitowoc 
Rapids, Ed Smith of Manitowoc 
before the mast and a cook 

The Traveller raced before a 
good wind and arrived at Chicago 
24 hours later 

Young Schuette had the im- 
portant task of selling his first 
cargo. He hustled because he 
realized he had only 24 hours to 
dispose of the load before paying 
demurrage. The youthful 
Manitowoc businessman sold the 
shingles but was forced to take 


notes running from 30 to 90 days. / 


These notes he discounted-at a 
bank at the rate of 2 per cent 
interest per month after signing 
the back of each note. 


After the cargo had been | 


discharged and the back freight 
loaded aboard, the Traveller 
surged and pulled at her lines in 
the increasing wind. It was about 
4 p.m. on a sunny day 

The cook, who had an un- 
controllable hankering for Black 
Strap whiskey, could not be found 
at any of the saloons along the 
great Chicago harbor. 

The more the wind freshened, 
the nfore Captain Easson's 
temper rose, He stormed up and 
down the rolling deck, hurling al} 
sorts of threats of what would 
happen to the old cook when he 
did arrive. 

“T'l] cook, Captain,” young 
Schuette offered. 

The captain took him up’on the 
deal and the Traveller put out in 
an ideal southeaster with little 
sea and Slid along at a beautiful 
clip toward Manitowoc. 

The Manitowoc youth went into 
the pantry in the galley then ran 
back topside. . 


What do 1 cook, Captain?” he 


asked 


“Well, we must have two eggs 


for each man, bread, butter, 
some cheese and crackers,”’ the 
skipper answered 


Schuette noticed, during the 


evening meal, that some of the 


men made faces when they bit 
into the soggy bred. but the 


» supper hour passed without in- 


cident 

Before retiring Schuette asked 
Captain Easson about the bill of 
tare for breakfast 

“The same as supper with 
beefsteak and potatoes added,” 
the skipper ordered 

When the Manitowoc youth 
rolled out at 5 a.m. the next day 
he found Smith waiting for him in 
the cabin. "I will give you a hand, 
boy,’” the big man smiled 
“Mebye we won't be needin’ 
bread fer this meal, huh?’ 

“Breaktast was better than 
Supper had been the night 
before,’ Schuette recalled years 
later 

The Traveller ran before a 
good wind and with any luck at 
all, Schuette would be relieved of 
his duties before the supper hour. 

He served eggs, cheese, 
crackers, coffee, beefsteak and 
potatoes for the noon meal and at 
3 p.m, Manitowoc was in sight. “‘! 
was pretty much relieved to see 
the home harbor,'’ Schuette 
reflected. \ 

When the Traveller slipped up 
the Manitowoc River there, 
dancing on the pier, was the 
missing cook, He had missed the 
little schooner at Chicago and 
had- taken a steamer to 
Manitowoc. 

Captain Easson placed a big, 
friendly hand on Schuette’s 
shoulder 

“You don’t make a bad cook, 
young man, but I would suggest 
you stick to business instead,”’ he 
smiled. 

John Schuette, who was to 
become one of Manitowoc’s 
biggest and best businessmen, 
took his advice. He never did 
learn why his first loaf of bread 
turned out so soggy. 

(Episode 64) 
A street fight at the City of 


Manitowoe wound up in Judge | 


Isaac Crajte’s court early in May 
of 1900. Several prominent 
citizens and city officials were 
involyed, according to old 
records, 

It al] started when Manitowoc 
Mayor William Rahr and his City 
Council ordered opening of an 
abandoned roadway running 
between Seventh and ‘Hamilton 
streets to the south pier. 

The Council authorized Street 
Commissioner Tom Robinson to 
reopen the old roadway, 

Citizens Mrs, Anna Whittman, 
August Mahnke, Marie Buer- 
Statte, Charles Spiegel, W. 


5 


Lufka, August Biebbertz, 


Charles Junge and James 


Anderson — all property owners 


| of the land in question com 


plained openly 

“Open the roadway,’ Mayor 
Rahr ordered 

Robinson, armed with a pair of 
nippers, cul a fence on property 
owned by Mahnke and strode 
through a garden. He had taken 
only a few steps when he was 
confronted by Deputy Sheriff 
Henry Meany with an official 
document in his hand 

“Can't do it, Tom,”’ the county 
law officer stated flatly, waiving 
an injunction in his face. 
“Furthermore, you are under 
arrest for trespassing.” 

The street commissioner 
hurried back to the mayor's 
office. 

“Hmmm,’” Rahr mused and 
then called in City Attorney E.J. 
Onsted. 

The legal battle over the street 
raged for months. 

‘What they fightin’ over?”’ one 


| citizen asked, ‘‘Most of the 


property is now in Lake 
Michigan.”’ 


It was true, Lake Michigan, on 
@ rampage in 1857, had gulped up 
much of the property in question 
Property owners employed the 
taw firm of Schmitz and Burke as 


_ their counsel. Lawyers on both 


sides squared off for a long legal 
battle. 

City officials were ordered to 
mend the broken fence which 
they did — if a bit reluctantly 

The city claimed there had 
been a roadway across that 
parce] of Jand 40 years ago 

“Prove it,’ charged Attys. 
Schmitz and Burke. 

The Council met in hurried 
session. ‘‘How can we prove it if 
most of the land is now out in 
Lake Michigan?” one alderman 
wanted to know. It was a good 
question. 

City Engineer Ludwig Pitz 
presented an early plat of the 
Village of Manitowoc. Sure 
enough, there had been a 
roadway platted across the 
property in question. J 


ee 


‘Show us the stakes, witness 
trees and markings,” Attys. Sch- 
mitz and Burke asked smugly. 

“How we gonna do that?” 
Alderman Frank Werner won- 
dered. “How we gonna find 


stakes and markins’ at the | 


bottom of the lake?”’ 

Judge Craite could shed little 
legal light on the issues even 
after listening to lengthy 


discourses on the part of at- | 


torneys involved. 


“We'll go to higher court,”’ 
shouted City Attorney Onsted. 


The case drew much interest at / 


Green Bay, Sheboygan and 
Milwaukee. Tempers flared on 
both sides as the controversy 
continued, 

The fence line was cut many 
times during the summer of 1900, 
but each time was repaired by 
irate owners of the property. City 
officials claimed the wire cutting 
to be work of other persons and 
would take no responsibility for 


damage. 
Meanwhile, Lake Michigan 


kept moving in and lapped up | 


more and more of the property 
When only a block of the old 
roadway — if there ever was one 
— remained above water, both 
parties backed down and with- 


drew their suits 

One of the most unique and 
most bitter court battles had | 
been dissolved by the waters of | 
the big lake. | 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


County's ‘Pearl Rush' 
Never Fully Explained 


(Esitor’s Note — These articies on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
for The Herald-Times-Reporter. We 
will continue fo publish the several 
hundred stories throughout 1975 and 
into Bicentennial year 1976.) 


By JOHN HARMON ° 
Episode 65 
Manitowoc County never did 
-have a gold rush, according to 
history, but the pearl rush of 
June, 1901, was something to see. 

It all started when-Otto Krejci, 
16-year-old son of Emil Krejci — 
a farmer living near Melnik — 
discovered a large pear] while 
fishing in the waters of the 
Neshoto River in the vicinity of 
Melnik. Young Krejci made his 
find Friday, June 14, and the rush 
was on. 

Two jewlers at Manitowoc 
evaluated the discovery. Both 
men put an estimate value of $500 
on the large pure white pearl. 

Farmers, businessmen, 
professional men, youngsters, 
women and hobos from all parts 
of the county joined the search 
In less than three days an 
abundance of pearls, valued at 

’ more than $2,000, had been taken 
' from the river bed. 
City and village officials left 
_ their posts to hunt for the pear! 
oyster. 

*Cain’t understand it,’ one old 
timer commented. ‘Niver had I 
heered of pearls around these 
parts before. But bygorra I’m a 
gonna git me some if’n there’s 
any left,’’ he said as he shuffled 
off. 

The Melnik post office became 
headquarters for hundreds of 
hunters. Great swarms of people 
lined the banks of the Neshoto 
and flailed the water in their 
search for the white stones. 

A musicale, scheduled at the 
home of Manitowoc Mayor 
William Rahr, was quickly 
broken up as guests joined the 
rush 


Some found pearls but many 
others did not. The craze finally 
ran out although persons years 
later reported finding pearls in 
the river at that point. 

Cities of Manitowoc and Two 
Rivers battled furiously over 
location of the county training 
school for teachers during the 
County Board session of 


Saturday, May 16, 1901, 

The idea of a training school 
for teachers met with hearty 
response from all members of 
the Board of Supervisors, But 
when it came to selecting a site 
for the school a wild battle en- 
sued, 


Northern supervisors lined up- 
against southern supervisors in’ 


the fight for yote supremecy. 

The village of Reedsville 
tossed added fuel on the flames 
by making a concentrated bid for 
the county school. 

Chairman Henry Lehrman 
called for a vote in the noisy 
board room at the courthouse. 
Bedlam broke loose as the voice 
vote was taken. County Clerk 


KESHONE 


Edward Schaffland could hardly 
hear the roll call vote. 

First ballot gave the City of 
Manitowoc 12 votes, City of Two 
Rivers 11 votes with eight 
scattering. 

Second ballot, as supervisors 
jockeyed for positions, brought 15 
votes for Manitowoc, 14 for Two 
Rivers and’ two for Reedsville. 

J.E. Schulz, supervisor from 
the Village of Reedsville, got to 
his feet. 

“The Village of Reedsville does 
withdraw~ its offer,” he 
remarked. 


The board room buzzed with, 


excitement. 
Chairman Lehrman called for 
final and formal ballot. : 
“This will be a formal ballot, 


gentlemen,” he announced above | 


the din. 

The vote, this time by secret 
ballot, started. Manitowoc and 
Two Rivers raced neck and neck’ 
to the finish line. 

Final count stood 16 for 
Manitowoc and 15 for Two 
Rivers. 

W.J. Goetzloe and J. Schroeder 
were named trustees of the 


proposed school. The City of © 


Manitowoc, under Mayor 
_William Rahr, offered to pur- 


chase property or furnish ac- 

commodations for the new 

school. ‘ 
Episode 66 

“We have good police and 
firemen at Manitowoc. Let’s pay 
the men a decent living wage,”’ 
suggested Alderman A.H. Pohl 
during a meeting of the Common 
Council early in the year 1901. 

His suggestions brought a 
storm of protests from other 
counci] members. 

Alderman W.C. Urbanek stood 
up. ‘ 
“I am not against a decent 
living wage, but look at the 
salaries we aré already paying 
out,’ he reminded his fellow 
councilman. ‘The fire chief, for 
instance, gets $600 a year, plus 


+ $200 as electrician and another 


$150 per year as horse and 
carriage allowance.” 

Another alderman joined in the 
discussion. ‘‘The police chief is 
payed $500 per year plus $100 for 
Council attendance and $150 for 
horse and carriage allowance.” 

“But how about the men under 
the chiefs?’’ Alderman Pohl 
stuck to his guns. ‘‘What are they 


paid?” 
The city clerk scanned the 
records. He started — ‘Police 


patrolmen are paid $450 a year. 
Paid firemen receive $35 per 
month. Volunteer firemen get 
$150 a year.” 

“We will all, be out in Lake 
Michigan if this high cost of 
living continues,” Alderman E. 
Rugowski commented. “I don't 
see how the city can afford to pay 
more to police or firemen. Let us 
wait until 1902 and see’if things 
get better. The steamship 
engineers are striking for more 
money right now. Do you know 
what they expect? They want to 
be paid $135 a month. That is 
unheard of.” ' 

Manitowoc Fire Chief August 
Dueno was heard from. 

“My men will be very disap- 
pointed at your decision,’’ Police 
Chief Jerome Pierce nodded in 
agreement. 

Members of the Manitowoc 
Police Department in that year 
of 1901 included Chief Pierce, 
William Carle, C. Dueno and 
August Eggert, day signal 
operators; R. Sniffin and A, 
Trochell, night signal operators; 
William Mengé, Gunder Benson, 


Hiram Smith and Pete Ziarnik, 
patrolmen. 

Assigned as special policemen 
were Emil Schroeder, John 
Hoyer, Robert Othersal, William 
Vandergrift, George Cum- 
berlidge, Ted Anderson, Anton 
Johnson, John Bartelme, Charles 
Streich, Dan Tracy, Otto Sch- 
midt, Charles Herzog, C.A. 


Hutchthausen, Charlie Beers and 


Fred Gerpheide, 


Members of the Manitowoc 
Fire Department included Dueno 
as chief, August Kuecker and 
Frank Podholla, foremen of the 
two hose carts; P. Rutherford, 
foreman of the hook and ladder 
rig; Anton Selch, George Dueno, 
Gust Broeder, Darwin White, 
Frank Kretche, Frank Leverenz, 
G. Selch, William Diegel, Anton 
Rinegert and Anton Mahlada, 
horsemen, and William Kuecker, 
John Mahler, Henry Kuecker and 
L. Wilkowsky, truckmen. 


Appointment of those men to 
those positions was made by the 
Manitowoc Police and Fire 
Commission. That board also 
promised torstudy situations in 
other police and fire departments 
in surrounding cities and towns 
as to pay and working conditions. 


Fire Chief Dueno tossed loaded 
dynamite on the Council floor 
with the announcement that his 


_department would soon require 


several new and younger horses. 

“Some of the horses have 
served well and are getting on in 
years. When a fire horse begins 
bleeding about the nose on a hard 
pull, it is time to think of turning 
him out to pasture. 

‘““Expenses, expenses — 
nothing but expenses,”’ one of the 
alderman groaned. 


“7 N 
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§ — Horald-Times-Reporter, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis. 


Early Manitowoc County History | 


Burglars Were 
Activein 1901 


(Bagitor’y Note — These articles on 
early Manitowoc County, Lekeshore 
Area Nistory were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
tor The Nerakd-Times-Reporter, The 
repeat of the stories began in 1975 
and will continue through this Bicen: 
tennial year 1976.) 


Episode 67 

A group of burglars kept 
Manitowoc County Sheriff Pierre 
Burt exceedingly busy during the 
early days of August 1901, 

The daring band = of 
desperadoes operated in hit-and- 
run fashion, pulling their jobs at 
night and then making their 
getaway in a speedy rubber-tired 
buggy behind a fleet pair of 
horses, 

They struck the small. set- 
tlement of Eaton hard the night 
of Aug. 18, 1901. A .S. Auberg and 
his wife, an aged couple who 
lived on the outskirts of town, lost 
their life’s earnings — $220. 

The group broke into the Eaton 
post office and made off with four 
dollars in. smal] change. Post- 
master August Kohlway roused 
himself just in time to see a 
buggy wheel out of sight — down 
the street. 

“There appeared to be three 
men in the rig,’’ he told Sheriff 
Burt. 

The Manitowoc County law 
officer could find very little 
evidence that would lead him to 
the culprits. 

“They drive good hofses,’” he 
mused to himself. ‘‘That’s the 
only clue I have to go on.” 

Meanwhile, the band struck 
again two nights later. The men 
made bold entry into the home of 
Postmaster Kohlway and carried 
off a box of his choice cigars and 
a handful of small change. 

Knut Torrison, a farmer living 
near the small settlement, 
missed a small sum he had 
cached away in a tin can and 
stuffed in a closet. 

Joseph Lawrence, owner of a 
small cross road store near 
Hayton, claimed his establish- 


ment was attacked the same ° 


night but told the sheriff he heard 
noises and drive three men off 
with his blunderbus. 

A farmer by name of Nelson 
reported to the law officer his 
house had been broken into and 
ransacked while the family was 
attending a quilting bee at a 
neighboring farm and that $63 
had been taken. 

Sheriff Burt, short on clues, 
went back to Manitowoc. He was 
baffled. 


Meanwhile, the good people of ° 


Eaton staged a gigantic mass 
meeting in front of the post of- 
fice. 

“We can settle this thing 
ourselves,’ Nelson spoke up. 
“Everybody grab a shotgun and 
we will form patrols.’’ His 
suggestion met with wide ap- 
proval. : 

Eaton’s arsenal consisted of 


four men stood guard al 
strategic places around the small 
settlement, Every wagon and 
carriage was stopped and 
checked, 

Sheriff Burt heard of the goings 
vn and hurried to the scene. His 
buggy was stopped by two guards 
armed with shotguns. 

“What's going on here?’’ the 
sheriff asked. ‘'Call in all guards. 
I'm the law in this territory and I 
will have no citizens taking the 
law into their own hands.” 


The guards climbed aboard the ° 


sheriff's buggy and rode into 
town. Sheriff: Burt called a 
general meeting. 

“Somebody's gonna get shot if 
this keeps up,”’ he told the crowd 
gathered around the little post 
office building. 

“Yer dagnab right somebody's 
gonna git shot,’’ a man shouted 
“We have a right to protect our 
home and property.’’ His words 
were greeted by a loud shout. 

“Just a minute, men,” the 
sheriff held up a hand. ‘‘Either 
this stops or I will call in the state 
militia.” 

The good people of Eaton and 
the surrounding communities 
were up in arms and were not to 
be quieted so easily, however. 
The arguments raged pro and 
con. 

Meanwhile, reports filtered in 
from Calumet County that three 
men in a speedy rig had knocked 
off several small stores’ and 
homes in that vicinity while the 
populace slept. 

Manitowoc County Sheriff Burt 
and the people of Eaton breathed 


more easily. The home guard | 


was called off and the law officer 
returned to Manitowoc. 
Episode 6% 

The news came to Two Rivers 
‘during late evening hours of 
“Sunday, Dec. 9, 1900. 

The steamer Welcome had run 
‘aground at Unity, Mich., during 
the heavy gale earlier that day. 
The Welcome was a Two Rivers 
ship and carried Capt. Dan 
Lahey and six sailors — all from 
Two Rivers. . 

The crew escaped but the 
steamer was driven against the 
beach, piers and piling until half 
filled with water. 

The Welcome had been a 
pleasure and passenger ship 
after construction at Fort 
Howard in 1878. She had been 
‘converted to a freighter at the 
‘Burger and Burger yards at 
Manitowoc in 1898. She was 
engaged in transportation of 
‘lumber from Good Harbor, 
*Mich., to Milwaukee at the time 
“of her illfated mishap. 


* Capt, Lahey noted a rough sea 


«coming up as the ship was being 
“Yoaded with lumber. He decided 
to take her into the shelter of the 


I 


weapons of all kinds, ranging | 
from Long Tom shotguns to ° 


_small sidearms. Those -not | 


owning guns armed themselves | 


with pitch forks and clubs. 


© Mon, February 9, 1976 


harbor at Unity. The ship made 
the run to the North Unity harbor 
in a raging sea and was made 
fast to the pier. 

Shortly before dawn the lines 
parted, leaving the Welcome at 
the mercy of the sea. She bobbed 
about helplessly until bashed 
aground with gaping holes in her 
hull. 

Owners Nottage and Eggers 
left Two Rivers hurriedly the 
next day. They inspected the 
wreckage and decided the 
Welcome could be saved. 

A salvage crew from Eseanaba 
was rushed to the scene. 

Eight lives were lost in the 
sinking of the iron ore barge 
Charles Foster in a heavy sea the 
same day 10 miles off Erie, Pa. 


Taxes hit Manitowoc County 
hard in the spring of 1901. The 
high levy was topic of con- 
versation at Jake Wickert’s 
livery barn one bright April 
afternoon, 

“If these high taxes keep on I 
will be forced out of business,” 
Jake moaned. ‘“‘My horses were 
assessed at $45.72 a head this 
spring.” 

‘‘That’s nuthin,’ Farmer 
Henry Schultz of Shoto pitched 
in. ‘Every cow on my place was 
valued at $14.22” 

Manitowoc Banker John 
Schuette, who had arrived at the 
stable to hire a rig, laughed. 

“You aren’t the only ones in the 
boat,’ he said. ‘“‘The assessor 
valued my gold watch at $14.67 
this spring.” 

Dr. Emil Christensen of Two 
Rivers, at Manitowoc on 
business, joined the con- 
versation. “It is getting to the 
point that I can hardly afford to 
ride a bicycle. My wheel was 
assessed at $9.61.” 

“Even my pigs got attached,” 
Frank Hessel of Francis Creek 
chipped in. ‘‘I was assessed $2.50 
for each pig.” 

County Clerk Edward 
Schaffland’s list showed there 
were 8,874 horses in Manitowoc 
County in the spring of 1901. 
There were 28,496 cattle listed, 17 
mules, 7,553 sheep and lambs, 
7,468 swine, 8,127 wagons, 
carriages and sleighs, 422 gold 
and silver watches, 419 pianos, 
479 organs and melodeons and 
1,979 bicycles. All were included 
on the assessment roll. 

Acreage of Manitowoc County, 
was listed at 370,765 at average 
valuation of $29.97 per acre. 

Total real estate value, in- 
clusive of improvements, was 
$16,033,732 in the year 1901. 


| Personal property was valued at 
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LastRecordedindian = a 
Rain Dance Is . 


(Editor's Note — These arti 

cles on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a numder 


of years age by Jonn Harmon now | 


Geceased, who Aad been a 

report 
fer The Herakd-Times-Reporter. The 
repeat of the stories Began in 1975 
20d will continue through this Bicen 


™ tennial year 1976.) 


By JOHN HARMON 


( Episode 69) 

Ever since man first felt the 
drop of rain, simmered under a 
blazing sun or shivered at the 
first bolt of lightning out of the 
sky he has been trying to do 
something about the weather. 

The Chippewa Indians, early 
settlers in that area which is now 
Manitowoc County, were no 
different. They staged dances to 
produce rain. Or if the planting 
season had been too wet they 

* danced for favor of the Great 
Fathers. 

Last recorded Chippewa 
Indian rain dance in Manitowoc 
County occurred in the spring of 
1853. The early planting season 
had been extremely dry and 
Redmen of the county became 
exceedingly concerned. If there 
was no rain soon their squaws 
would be idle all summer and 
there would be no food in their 
teepees during the long winter 

_ ahead. 

Chief Katoose of the Pot 
tawottomies and Chief “John 
Buttons’ of the Chippewas 
decided to take immediate action 
in their quest for rain. During a 

_ session around a small council 
fire at Katoose’s wigwam in the 
Town of Kossuth the two leaders 
Mapped their course of action 

All Indians of the county would 
gather at the Neshoto planting 
grounds on the day after the sixth 
sleep (Sunday) and would dance 
until the rains came 

Fleet runners were sent to each 
camp in the county to alert the 
Redman for the dance of rain 
Early white settlers of the 
county, not exactly  un- 
derstanding the doings, im- 
mediately began getting ap 
prehensive. Many feared the 
Indians were going on the 
warpath and every white in the 
valley would be scalped before 
the new moon arrived in the sky 

Some 400 Indians gathered at 
the planting ground. Many of 
them -were visitors from 
surrounding counties and 
territories who had heard of the 
dance. A few white men stood on 
the fringe of the huge circle to 
watch. 

Chief Katoose held his arms 
high above his head 

**Meek-sau-Mauck.”” he 

Shrilled. At the signal all Indian 

braves seated themselves in a 

circle around a gigantic council 
fire in the center of the planting 
grounds 

A drum throbbed in the 
background. Tempo of the 
thumping grew in intensity as 
other drums joined in the din 

Chief Katoose raised his arms 

again and the braves got up off 
their haunches. 

A number of Indians began the 
dance. Squaws and papooses and 
old men of the tribes kept their 


positions in the circle around the _ 


-_—- 


great fire. They took no part in 
the actual dance but contributed 
a low rhythmical chant in same 
tempo with the druns. 

One of the chiefs stepped up to 

a dais (constructed by sawing off 
a huge basswood tree a few feet 
from the ground) and placed a 
dried bear’s tooth within sight of 
the Indian Gods above. Tempo of 
the drums was increased as each 
brave placed an offering on the 
sawed-off tree stump. 

““Meek-sau-Mauck,”’ Chief 
Katoose shouted again. The 
braves, squaws and older 
papooses took up the chant 

As braves in the dance tired, 
others of the tribes took their 
places in the circle. The sun was 
high in the heavens and sank as a 
great ball of fire in the west 
There was still no sign of rain in 
the sky. 

The Redmen gathered at the 
planting ground near the Neshoto 
River kept at their task. Surely 
the Great Rain Spirits would 
hear their chants 

Council fires gleamed brightly 
in the darkening sky that evening 
in early May of the year 1853. A 
half-moon appeared but still no 
sign that the Great Spirits had 
heard. 

One by one. tiring braves 
dropped out of the dance. Tempo 
of the drums decreased. Small 
papooses fell asleep. Chiefs 
Katoose and ‘‘Buttons’ at- 
tempted to keep up the frenzy 
They could not understand why 
so many of their stalwartd 
braves had given up so quickly. It 
was not unusual for a rain dance 
to continue for days 

An early Manitowoc County 
resident who looked in on the 
strange dance recalled later 

“Many of the Indians had 
gotten hold of some ‘fire water” 
and broke up the dance. I don't 
remember whether it rained soon 
afterward but most of the braves 
appeared to be happy in spite of 
the dry spell,’” he laughed. 


(Episode 70) 

Fire and water, both friend and 
foe of mankind, turned on early 
settlers of Manitowoc County in 
the year 1901 

Flames struck the popular 
Silver Lake dance hall. hotel and 
saloon during the late night hours 
of March 22, 1901. 

Next day rains came and the 
resulting flood threatened to 
wipe out the Village of Mishicot 
and other Manitowoc County 
communities. 

Fire broke out at the Silver 
Lake Hote] at approximately 11 
p.m. Landlord Carl Strattmann, 
who had come up from Chicago a 
year before to operate the 

_ Popular spot, noticed smoke and | 


Recalled _ 


‘ 


—— 


sounded an alarm. In less than 10 
minutes the building was a mass 
of flames 

The property, owned by 
Charles E Spindler of 
Manitowoc, consisted of a hotel, 
large dance hall, a saloon, 
bowling alleys, barns and a 
granary. Damage was estimated 
at more than $10,000 

The conflagration was believed 
caused by explosion of a lamp or 
leaking gasoline from the patent 
gas machine which provided 
light for the huge building. 

When asked by the editor o”the 
Manitowoc Times Press i: he 
planned to rebuild, Spindler 
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answered, *'I do not know. This ts 
the second time the resort has 
been destroyed by fire.’ The 
structure had been gutted by 
flames six years before when it 
was operated by Frank Bruns of 
Manitowoc 

As the last embers of the Silver 
Lake Hotel had burned away the 
rain started. It began as a drizzle 
but by Saturday evening had 
built up to a heavy rain. A 
downpour started early Sunday 
afternoon and lasted for several 
hours 

The East Twin River, surging 
through the Village of Mishicot, 
boiled to its highest level in 
history 

Herman Stehn. supervisor of 


the village, called a state ol 
emergency. “Every available 
man, able to work, will be called 
up to fight the flood,” he ordered 
He put crews of workers under 
direction of John Shetter, FLW 
Stange!, August Stueck. Ira 
Beyer and B.J. Mueller 

Men and boys worked 
tirelessly through & drenching 
rain. The river kept on the rise 
steadily. 

The crisis came at | p.m 
Monday, March 15. All business 
had been suspended and many 
Mishicot residents, with homes 
near the river, evacuated to 
higher ground 

ewe ent hold out much 
longer, Supervisor Stehn 
shouted above the roar. A lew 
minutes later the dam burs! and 
flood waters raged unabated 
down the swollen stream 

The torrent carried away four 
bridges in the vicinity 

The East Twin was not the only 
river on the rampage thal day 
All streams in the county were 
above flood peak. Damage Was 
heavy along parts of Francis 
Creek. Manitowoc River and Two 
Rivers. Wagon and buggy traffic 
had to be detoured throughout 
many townships in the county 
because bridges had been 
washed away 

Damage was sustained inland, 
too. The understructure of the 
Pioneer Pea Canning Co 
building at St. Nazianz under 
construction — was washed into 
the cellar, causing the large 
warehouse to list badly 

Cities of Two Rivers and 
Manitowoc escaped serious 
damage, although many cellars 
wedre filled with water in parts 
of the towns. 
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Early Settler Was 
In Center of 
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March 
1976 


smack dab in the center of the 
Wo ver S$ Village of Two Rivers. 
als _ It wasn’t that the little village 


; 


) g 
' (Bditor’s Note — These articies on 
arly Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area Wistory wore written a number 

, Of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had boon a roporter 
for The Horald-Timas-Roportor, The 
repeal of the stories began in 1975 
and will continue through this Bicon. 
fonnial year 1976.) 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 71 
An early Manitowoc settler, 
fresh from the east, became lost 


on the shores of Lake Michigan 
was that large. It was just that 
there were so many trees, 

Henry Hempke, a pioneer of 
1848, found it difficult enough to 
even locate the village after 
coming all the way from Albany, 
N.Y. Transportation to the sma)] 
but sprouting settlement of 
Milwaukee wasn’t too bad in the 
early winter of 1848. But there the 
trail ended. 

Hempke made inquiries, Yes, 
there was such a place as Two 
Rivers up the lake but all boat 
travel had been called off for the 
winter months and there were 
few trails. Hempke, in company 
with two other men, started out 
on foot, 

“Hear tell you kin buy land for 
$1,25 per acre at Two Rivers,” 
Hempke asked a merchant at 
Manitowoc. 

“Land can be bought for that 
price anywhere in the county,” 
the shopkeeper answered. ~ 

The easterner trudged on 
toward Two Rivers. 

Hempke purchased a plat of 
land from H. H. Smith and Co. of 
Two Rivers and started con- 
struction of a home on a spot 
which later was to become the 
intersection of Pine and Jef- 
ferson streets at Two Rivers. 

Henry went back to the Two 
Rivers House, operated by L. S, 
House, late in the evening of his 
first day of work on his new 
homestead, When he attempted 
to return to the site next morning 
he became lost. All of the trees 
looked the same to the man from 
the east. So Hempke went back to 
to Smith and asked him to lead 
him back to his property. His 
homestead property was later 
owned by Joseph Schroeder. 

Smith was the big man of Two 
Rivers in those early years. In 
addition to the sawmill, located a 
few rods west of Washington 
Street bridge on the banks of the 
Neshoto River, he operated a 
general store which was located 
at a spot later to become site of 
the Two Rivers Mercantile Co. 

Smith would boast about his 
complete stock — as complete as 
any al the Village of Manitowoc. 


“You can buy anything from axle : 


grease to whooping cough 
medicine here,”’ he would say. 
Smith made good on his boast, 


too 


"Wide bolts of calico and muslin 
~eliiied-sheives-on-ore side of the 
Company Store. One section was 


village. He knew what people 
were thinking and talking about. 
In this way he gained even more 
strength and prestige in the/ 
settlement, 

Many an important issue was 
brought up and settled around 
the big pot-bellied stove in the 
center of the Company Store. 
Smith was always on hand. to 
listen, evaluate and advise. 

The big shopkeeper at Two 
Rivers did have competition. Mr. 
Kuehn operated a small general 
store on the southwest corner of 
Jefferson Street and Smith 
Avenue but his stock was much 
Smaller than that of The Com- 
pany Store because he found it 
difficult to bring in supplies, not 
having the tie-in with the Clarke 
Jake fleet that Smith had. 

Joe Fisher was the village’s 
only tailor, doing business in a 
building which stood on the river 
near the intersection of Main and 
West Water streets. His shingle 
hung from rusty hinges above the 
door. Most of the population 
of Two Rivers purchased store- 
bought clothes from the Com- 
pany Store. 

Smith held a tight rein on in- 
dustrial, business and civic 
activities at Two Rivers until the 
coming of the Mann brothers — 
Leopold, Joseph and Henry — 
and the Two Rivers Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Other earliest businessmen 
1848-50 of Two Rivers included 
Oliver and Frank Alonzo, Anton 
Cayo, Oliver Pilon and Joseph 
Gagnon. 


Episode 72 

Engineer Louis Wendell pulled 
on the throttle of the locomotive 
pulling Chicago and North 
Western freight No. 40 east 
toward Manitowoc. 

He glanced across to the left 
seat box where his fireman sat. , 
“We've gotta make the Montrose 
Siding before the 4:20 passenger 
comes down the track,’ he 
shouted above the roar in the 
engine cab. 

The big engine responded to 
the call for more steam and 
speed. It was a murky hot Friday 
afternoon (July 12) in the year 
1901. The train crew had worked 
hard that day. There had been 
much switching at Appleton 
Junction, Branch, Cato, Grimms 
and Reedsville. 

Meanwhile, passenger No. 5 
had pulled out of Manitowoc. 
Passengers bound for Antigo and 
points north settled back in the 
deep red plush cushions in the 
coaches. 

The fireman got down off the 
seat box to stoke the hungry 
locomotive hauling No, 40. 
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reserved for groceries. Another ‘ 


contained hardware and harness. 
The inevitable coal oi] barrel 
Stood to the rear of the store. 
Supplies were brought up from 
Chicago aboard fishing boats and 
Schooners of the J. P. Clark and 
Co. fleet. The fishing company 
Operated out of 
headquarters. 
Because the Company Store 
Was a popular meeting place in 
the small community of Two 
Rivers, Smith was able to keep a 


close check on the pulse of the 
a 
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Detroit . 


—— 


—— 


Engineer Wendell pulled the 
whistle cord to blow for the old 
Toll Gate Road crossing a mile 
west of the Montrose siding. 

Then it happened. 

Something snapped in the 
middle of the freight train 
booming out of the west, The 
locomotive lurched, jerked and 
bolted as though lashed by some 
giant whip. 

Engineer Wendell~ slamrned 
the Johnson bar forward and set 
the air. He looked back out of the 
cab, 

Box cars tumbled as though 
toys. The engineer gave the big 
locomotive running room and 
shouted to his head brakeman 
picking himself up off the 
decking in the cab. 

“Git down the tracks, Flag 
down No. 5!” 

The two giant engines 
with their black noses less 
20 rods apart 

Up the tracks to the west 13 box 
cars lay strewn hap-hazardly 
along the right of way. Cars 
loaded with grain and lumber 
were split wide open. More than 
500 feet of track was ripped, 
twisted and torn. 

“Thank God nobody was 


killed,"’ Engineer Wendell 
whispered. A 
At that moment a huddled form 


picked himself out. of “the 
wreckage of one of the lumber 
cars. Hé hobbled up the tracks. 

“A drunken tramp,” com- 
mented the astonished fireman, 
“How did he ever live through 
that?” 

The tramp, popularly known as 
Peggy because he walked on one 
wooden leg, cut lose with a 
tirade. 

“What kinda service you offer 
on this train anyway?” he glared 
at the train crew. ‘Whatcha try 
to do — kill yer passengers?” 

Two other tramps hidden away 
in the wreckage managed to pull 
themselves out. One man was 
quite badly injured and was later 
taken to Holy Family Hospitai at 
Manitowoc for treatment of 
broken ribs, cuts and bruises, 

Road Master Cornell arrived 
on the scene just minutes before 
the wrecking crew from 
Kaukauna appeared to start the 


‘almost impossible task of un- 


scrambling the mess. 

Investigation showed a broken 
truck on one of the flat cars had 
caused the wreck. 

Although no one was killed, 
damage amounted to some 
$25,000. The pile-up went down in 
history as the worst wreck on the 
Chicago and North-Western in 
this division in the first 25 years 
of railroading. ‘ 
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Fire Threatened Manitowoc in 1901 


(Editor's Note — These articles on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeanare 
Area history were written @ number 
Of Years noo by Joh! Harmon, now 
Peceared, who hed been a reporter 
for The Herakt Timed Renortor The 
repeal of the Sforifns began in pers 
Ont will CONTE Thrower Lhik Bicety 
Vennial year ltrs) 


~ By JOHN HARMON 
Episode Th 

One of the mast disastrous fires 
in Manitowoe's history swept the 
Wisconsin Central railroad 
yards, damaged river docking, 
impaired shipping and 
threatened the downtown area of 
Manitowoc Sunday, Nov. 3, 1901. 

Flames of undetermined origin 
Started in the west end of the 
Central warehouse and spread 
rapidly to the roof of the 925-foot 
structure. First warning of the 
blaze was sounded by the whistle 
at Elevator A al 7:30 p.m. Fire 
Chief August Dueno and his 
willing crew arrived at the scene 
quickly, It soon became evident 
there was little they could do 

Flames lit the evening sky for 
miles around. Residents as far 
away as Mishicot looked at the 
light in the southeastern sky and 
decided Manitowoc must be 


burning out. 
A northwest wind carried 
burning embers over the 


downtown business district, 
Starting many smaller fires and 
threatening the entire city with 
destruction. 

Mayor William Rahr issued an 
immediate call for more 
volunteers to battle the 
threatening blaze. 

Contents of the warehouse 
consisted of 26 box cars loaded 
with flour and a large amount of 
other freight. Seventeen loaded 
cars on the tracks outside the 
building were consumed by the 
flames. More than 30 empty box 
cars were shunted onto a siding 
by a switch engine at the yards. 

Residents held their breaths. 
The very life of the City of 
Manitowoc hung in the balance 
Numerous reports of small fires 
in the center of the city poured in 


at fire and police headquarters ° 


but the men were too busy bat- 
tling the big blaze to pay at- 
tention. The crisis was reached 
Shortly before midnight. The 
wind had died down and a heavy 
smoke pall hung over the city by 
the lake. 

“The docks are burning,’’ one 


fireman screamed above the | 


roar of the flames. Chief Dueno 
held his head in despair. The 
Goodrich tug Arctic put out with 
a score of men on her deck. The 
men, equipped with buckets, 
attempted to fight the dock fire 
rom the south but searing heat 
and smoke drove them back 
Fire threatened the Northern 
Grain Co. elevators to the north. 
Flames licked up the sides of the 
Wisconsin Central depot and 
roundhouse as fast as firemen 
and volunteers could douse them. 


“Shipping will be tied up for 
weeks," a harbor official stated 

At the next meeting of the 
Manitowoc Common Couneil tt 
was voted to outfit the tug Arctic 
with fire fighting apparatus, 


(Episode 74) 

A secret lies locked beneath the 
waves of Lake Michigan off Two 
Kivers Point. 

What happened aboard the 
passenger steamer Vernon the 
night of Oct. 29, 1877, that sent 
her and 52 persons to the bottom? 

Was she loaded with a vast 
amount of gold coin? 

The big steamer was a staunch 
vessel. She had withstood many a 
gale. Her engine, located mid- 
ship, was one of the best on the 
lakes. 

What then happened aboard 
the Vernon that night of the 
howling winds? 

The storm began soon after the 
big steamer left the harbor at St 
James, Beaver Island Capt, 
Gene Thorpe of Prescott, 
Canada, was in command and he 
was a good skipper. Had he been 
warned to turn back or put in al 
some sheltered port? 

Oldtime sailors estimated the 
Vernon rode a trough of heavy 
sea after she stopped at 
Charlevoix to take on more 


passengers and freight 

Captain Jim Stephenson, a 
veteran of the lakes, knew the 
steamer well. He also knew Lake 
Michigan and its boiling rage ina 
windstorm, 

“It is my idea the Vernon's 
machinery was disabled and she 
was left to the mercy of the sea. 
Who can blame Captain Thorpe? 
He was a good sailor and a good 
captain. Who can say that any 
one of us would have made the 
same decisions he made at the 

_ bridge that night?” 

“There is no water in the world 
as treacherous as the Great 
Lakes in the teeth of a gale. And 
the Two Rivers Point is most 
treacherous of ali, How many 
Sailing vessels of all types lay on 
the bottom off that point will 
never be known,’ Captain 
Stephenson remarked, 

One passenger survived. He 
was a Swede by name of Alfred 
Stone who spent four days adrift 
on a life raft. Stone could shed 
little light on the secret although 
he described the ‘'sea_ very 
rough.”’ 

When rescued from the raft 
Noy. 2 by the Schooner Pomeroy 
off Sheboygan he was more dead 
than alive. 

Stone told port authorities he 
was lying in his cabin on the 


Firemen Gus Boeder and Louiss, 
Wilkowsky were overcome by 


smoke and heat 


and were 


rescued only after the greatest 
difficulty by fellow members 
-Every available man worked 


in. the battle against 


the 


spreading flames, L.D. Moses, 
president of the National Bank of 
Manitowoc, took a station in the 
downtown area to watch for 
burning embers. An unnamed 
tramp awakened from a drunken 
stupor and pitched in to become 
one of the heroes of the day. 
Tracks in the yards were 
twisted under intense heat. The 
“entire dock area, with exception 
of the carferry apron, was 
burned to the water line. 


Vernon when he heard a terrible 
sound “at the back of the ship,” 
Men and women were rushing 
about. Stone said he grabbed two 
life preservers and leaped into 
the raging water, He made his 
way to the life raft. The Vernon 
settled and sank within minutes 

“Huge waves, one after 
another, broke over the raft,” 
Stone related when he could talk. 
“There were six men on the raft. 
One by one they were washed 
overboard into the lake.”’ . 

Stone clung to the raft until 
rescued. 

Twenty bodies were recovered 
by fishing tugs putting out from 
Two Rivers. The Two Rivers 
engine house was turned into a 


~-— 
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of the bodies were 


4 and were buri 
grave at a Two 


morgue. Many 
never identifie 
in a common 


Hivers cemetery 
Wild tales that the Yernon 


{ gold coin 

carried a vast sum o 
from a Canadian trading post for 
deposit In 4 Chicago bank was 

6. 
never substantiate 

Scraps of debris were washed 
ashore at Two Rivers for months 


after the tragedy 

Meanwhile, L 
still holds her secret 
cold waters. “ 

f there was 
He of gold coin aboard the ill 
fated ship it is still there fe 
somewhere on the bottom of 
treacherous Two Rivers Point. 


ake Michigan 
‘neath the 


substantial 
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Episode 75 

“Athletics always Played an 

rtant part in the history of” 

M§nitowoc County—eyer since 

Indians gathered on the 

, flats of the Neshoto planting 

, Grounds for games of skill and 
courage. 


B 
~The indoor game of bowling 
| Swept the City of Manitowoc li 
a prairie fire after 


turn of the century. The Alte, 


Atfeys at the Elevator were 
jammed with owles Sever 


ights a week during the winter 
a = 
Was on one such evening in 
@irly January of 1902 that 
Bdward Larson, bowling with the 
Imperial team against the 
Nationals on the Atlas hard- 
Woods, established a mark for: 
ory kegler in the state to shoot 
at. 
Larson hung up an impressive 
286 in the third game of the 


Watch. He fired 11 successive - 


Strikes but fell off to eight pins in 
12th frame. Ed was the hero 

the alleys for months. 
“Bowling with him on the 
lmperials were W. Torrison, Dr. 


+ Reinfried, Roy Davis and A.. 


__‘Tarrigon. Shooting against him 


em the Nationals were Ww," 


Fathsack, Sig Olson, J. Kestley, 
ank Miller and O. Wessman, 
"For his sensational feat Larson 


Was awarded prizes which. 


totaled a value of about $35 and 
included a box of famed 
Barrister cigars. 

in, an assistant cashier at 
the Manitowoc Savings Bank, 
Hooked 169 in his first game, 


came back with 179 and then: 


his history-making 298. 
fanitowoc was also a red hot 
baseball town after the turn of 
the century. A local entry was 
included in the Wisconsin State 

Baseball League for the first 
. teme in 1902. Also involved were 

f€ams from Waupun, Oshkosh, 

end du Lac, Sheboygan, Green 

Bay, Appleton and Kaukauna, 

-Frank» Rosenfelder, manager 
Of the Manitowoc league entry, 

arted work immediately in 
puilding a strong team. 

= ans in the city were hardly 

~ prepared for what happened. 

— The Manitowoc team opened at 
Sheboygan Sunday, May 18, 1902, 
& great crowd was on hand to 

_ Maitness the game. 

— The Elevators put much faith 

Ti the slants of their left-hander, 
@im Vollendorf. The big fellow 
k the mound with a great 
amount of confidence. 1 
“*-SWilie Wolf, first man up to the 
ate for the Sheboygan nine, 

- Smashed a line-drive home run 
~ a the opening pitch and the rout 
had started, Buege relieved 

Vollendorf on the mound in the 
third inning but the damage had, 
Been done. Sheboygan went to 
“win by a lop-sided 10-4 score. 

— Manitowoc fans did the only 

easible thing. They blamed the 
“Wss on the field umpires and left 
__ sthe Chair City grumbling. 


_= The Manitowoc nine fared tittle 
Better in the second outing at 
Wausau the following Sunday 
Find lost by a 93 score, 
“Manitowoc errors in the field 

ved costly and Buege was 
bei for 16 hits and the defeat, 
saps Rosenfelder shook his 
ineup from top to bottom but the 
ocal entry continued to drop | 
Games. 

Manitowoc won but one game 
"Im 13 starts in league play that 
summer and it was feared that 
Fesevall was killed forever at 

e Elevator City. 
~ Rosenfelder and his team. 

rew in the sponge after a 
"etrushing 21-0 defeat at the hands 
«of Wausau on the home diamond 
fate in July. 
= Sport fans turned to the horse 
-tacing program sponsored by the 

fanitowoe Riding and Driving 

lub. LaCrescent, Miss M.D.H. 

nd Asa L, were Manitowoc 

orses which made good showing 
em the races. : 
~ Manitowoc Police Officer Bill 
fengo had just finished making 
he last early-morning round on 
“Nis beat. He glanced at his pocket 
watch as he stood at Eighth and 
Franklin streets in the downtown 
Sector of the city. 
* The hands of his watch in- 
“dicated 4:45 a.m. on a cold 
January 28 in the year of 1902. 
_The officer buttoned his heavy 
Coat and started for the station. 
— Through force of habit Officer 
—Menge glanced in a window of the 
Wood Block. A dull glow lighted 
the interior. Menge started and 
stepped to the window for a 
better view. Just then a terrible 
explosion rent the quiet early. 
_mmorning stillness. ; 
— Fireman August Kuecker 
tumbled out of bed as he heard 
_the explosion, All was quiet until 
~~the alarm came in — “‘The Wood 


Block in downtown Manitowoc is . 


afire!” 
“ Horsemen-Bill Diegel and 
#Frank lLeverenze dropped 
“harness sets on a quivering team 
wat the fire station. The team 
bolted through the open door, just 
@s a second explosion split the 


‘Pihcavens like @ clap of thunder, — 


Frank Podholla, foreman of 
the hose cart, breathed through 
the frost on his whiskers — 
“Lawsy Awmighty, we gotta bad 
"un agoin’.” 

_ The number one hose cart had 
just rounded the corner when 
flames appeared through win- 
dows at the rear of the Wood 
Block. Fire Chief August Dueno 


arrived on the scene seconds. 


Jater. 
“Ring up the pumping station 
and tell ’em to boost the water 
pressure to 90 pounds,” he in- 
structed one of the firemen. 
The two explosions had broken 
out windows at the rear of the 
Ernst Wagner Co. store which 
occupied the entire first floor of 
the big building. Smoke and 
flames burst through the ap- 
yaaa a 
e engineer at the pumpin 
station stoked his boilers. When 
the call for even more pressure 
— direct pressure — came in he 
shook his head. “That will be 
100 pounds of pressure. The hoses 
Won’thold up,” he said to himself 
as he turned steam to the big 
“pump. 2 
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Athletics Vital 
In County History: 


’ Firemen battled in below-zero 
readings on the thermometer. As 
the increased pressure struck 
their lines the hoses slithered like 
giant snakes in their hands. 
Several of the lines burst at the 
seams, spraying firemen and 
volunteers with water. The fire 
raged unabated. 

Several minor explosions 


-rocked the walls. Chief Dueno 


ordered his men out of the in- 


_lerior of the blazing structure. 


‘The best we can do is keep the 


_fire in the one building,” he 


shouted orders to his men to 
concentrate their efforts on the 
Carl Luebke building adjoining. 

Meanwhile, preparations were 


, made to remove stock from the 


Fehr Jewelry Store, Voelchert 
Furniture Co. and Schuette Bros. 
Co. store up the street. 

Firemen, hampered by broken 
lines and a thick coating of ice on 
their clothing and equipment, 
battled the hot blaze relentlessly. 
Their efforts were partly suc- 
cessful — the fire was confined to 
the Wood Block Building. 

Windows in the Gerpheide and 
Rockhoff Store nearby and in the 
Williams House across the street 
were broken by the intense heat, 

Flames raged for hours. 
Among the heavy losers were 
S.A. Wood, owner of the block; 
the Wagner Co. store, Car! 
Luebke. and The Trost Sisters 
next door, the Moore Business 
College, Edward Fullmer and 
C.C. Ertz — all who had business 
in the structure. 

Damage was estimated at 
$75,000. The fire was believed 
started by explosion of a large 
kerosene lamp used in the 
basement to keep water pipes 
from freezing. Gunpowder and 
dynamite stored in a back room 
of the Wagner Store added to. 
explosive action of the blaze, 

The Wood Block had been built 
in 1879 and was one of the most 
substantial business buildings in 
the city. : 

Immediate plans were made to 
rebuild the gutted-out structure, 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


36 Lakes Vessels Lost 
During Season of 1902 


(Editor's Note — Those articios on 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number 
Ot years ogo by John Harmon, now 
Geceared, whe had been a reporter 
tor The Herald. Times: Reporter, The 
repeal of the stories began in 1975 
and will Continue through this Bicen 
tennial year 1974.) 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 77 

The year of 1902 was one of the 
best on the Great Lakes as far 
as shipping losses were con- 
cerned. Only 36 vessels of all 
types were lost on the lakes 
during that season. Two were 
lost on Lake Michigan — the 
schooner Hanson (March 30) 
and the steamer Hattie B, 
Perew (Oct. 15). 

The year 1898 had been one of 
the most disastrous on the Great 
Lakes with a total of 59 ships 
lost ‘neath the waters. 

Marine insurance companies 
were not to be lulled by the 
comparatively small losses of 
1902, however. Through joint 
order they indicated that in- 
surance rates on aging wooden 
ships would be practically 
doubled, Ship owners from New 


foal TAGE 


Sie 

York to Duluth grumbled but 
the handwriting was on the wall. 
The day of the wooden ship was 
fast drawing to a close. 

The Manitowoc harbor 
always.a popular haven for a 
winter fleet — boasted 41 
steamers, tow barges and 
schooners in the port during the 
1902-03. lay-up season. Total 
tonnage topped 56,358 tons 

Largest ship of the 1902 winter 
fleet was the steamer General 
Orlando M. Poe with tonnage of 
5,657. The tug Arctic with 
tonnage of 53 was smallest of 
the fleet. 

The Poe and Christopher, 
steamers of steel construction, 
were last to pass the break- 
water wall at Manitowoc Dec. 
17, 1902. They carried cargoes of 
soft coal. 

Only two ships of the winter 
fleet quartered at Manitowoc 


ae 


rest, They included the steamer 
Chicago, constructed at the G.5, 
Rand yard at Manitowoc in 1874, 
and the tug Arctic, built by the 
same yards in 1881 

The Manitowoc Ship Building 
and Dry Dock Co, which had 
been formed a few months 
earlier teemed with activity 
during those winter months, 

An open war against slot 
machines in Manitowoc County 
was waged by Louis O. Dassler, 
a wagon maker at Hika in the 
year of 1902. 

Dassler became enraged 
when he watched so many men 
and young men drop their coins 
in the hungry machines that 
were located in practically 
every saloon in the Town of 
Centerville. He went to 
Manitowoc to see what could be 
done about the situation. 

Deputy Sheriff Kaufmann 


accompanied the man back lo. 


Hika armed with legal papers of 
al) sorts 

The Manitowoc County 
lawman was met with about as 
much hospitality as would be 


afforded an animal of the skunk 
variety. He backed off and 


‘returned to Manitowoc to 


| discuss the matter with Sheriff 
Pierre Burt. 

Burt checked the state law 
again. By statute the operation 
Ee slot machines in Wisconsin 
,was prohibited, The so-called 
one armed bandits had already 
‘been banned at many of the 
larger cities —- Manitowoc in- 
cluded. 


The good sheriff of Manitowoc 


County climbed into his rig and 
made the trip to Hika. The 
crackdown had started. Burt 
made many stops throughout 
the Town of Centerville. The 
order was always the same — 
the slot machines must go! 
Saloon keepers howled - in 
unison. Many operators shoved 


the machines into a back room ' 


until the sheriff wheeled around 
a corner and then brought them 
out into the open again. 
Meanwhile, half of the town’s 
population treked to other 
saloons in surrounding town- 
ships to participate in the game 
of pulling the lever and 
watching the wheels turn. 
Sheriff Burt appealed to 
authorities at Madison. They 
upheld him to the letter of the 


the statute was responsibility of 
the sheriff of each county, 

Sheriff Burt and saloon 
keepers in Manitowoc County 

played a wary game of cat and 
mouse, The law officer could not 
be everywhere at once and it 
appeared that every saloon 
owner in the county knew 
exactly where he was al every 
minute. 

The slot machine issue was 
one of the major reasons Burt 
lost out to Walter Pellet in the 
. race for sheriff during the next — 
election. 


that year had come home to~ law but explained that it enforcing , 


a ae 


i 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


Panic of 1857 Stopped Manitowoc 
From Becoming Early Metropolis 


(Editor's Note — These articles on 
~ Garty Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 

Area history were written a number 
+) Of years ago by John Harmon, now 


. 


deceased, who had been a re: : 
porter 
~-for The Heraid-Times-Reporter. The + 


*) fepeat of the stories began in 1975 
and will continue through this Bicen 
_ fennial year 1976.) : 


- =. 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 79 

Might Manitowoc have been 
“the number two city in the State 

of Wisconsin? 

Early businessmen and 
~historians answer that question 
“— “Yes, IF...” 

The earliest United States 
“Surveyors Saw a great promise 

in Manitowoc and its -port as 
“early as 1835. 

A.G. Ellis, a deputy govern- 
ment surveyor, wrote in his 
field book of the wonder of the 
“natural’’ harbor at the mouth 
of the Manitowoc River. 


Benjamin Jones, founder of 


5 ‘ 
1836, platted the settlement 
where he did because of ‘“‘ex- 
cellent harbor facilities.”’ 

- Where then did Manitowoc 
“miss the boat? 

“Give Manitowoc the 
railroad and it will become as 
an important city as 
Milwaukee,” said Judge 
George C. Lee in 1854. “Wi 
_Manitowoc’s great harbor this 
city could become a feeder for 
‘all inland cities to the west of 
us.” = 
Jacob Lups (Lueps), one of 


the most influential men in this. 


part of the state, took®an in- 
terest in the future of the 
Village of Manitowoc. Lups had 
arrived in Manitowoc County in 
1850 and immediately com- 
menced scientific farming on a 
Targe plot of land that was later 
to embrace the County Hospital 
grounds. 

In 1854 the Village of 
“Manitowsc voted to bond for a 
sum of $150,000 for construction 
of the Manitowoc and 
Mississippi Railroad. ides 
‘these bonds about $100,000 in 
stock ‘was subscribed by 
citizgns of the small village. 

- Ground was broken June 10, 
1855, for beginning of the 
railroad. Actual construction 
followed a few months later 
with grading of a road bed from 
the west side of Main Street to 
the south side of the river and 
thence westerly to a point just 


.. The rails were never laid an 


when the panic of 1857 gripped 
the country the venture was 
dropped causing loss of great 
Sums of money to the village 
_and stockholders. a 


“Tf this first effort in railroad 

building had been successful, 
‘Manitowoc might have become 
‘the metropolis of the state as at 
that time there was but one 
railroad in operation — be- 
tween Milwaukee and Water- 
town,” wrote John Schuette 
years later. 
* Schuette, clear thinking and 
influential businessman and 
banker at Manitowoc at the 
turn of the century, listed five 
reasons for the comparatively 
“retarded growth’’ of this 
Promising lake village. His 
reasons were: 

“First — the lack of capital. 
This was especially true in the 
earlier years with the 
emigrants who had in most 
cases barely enough to pay for 
their homes. Fortunes ac- 
cumulated by the more for- 
tunate ones were invested in 
vessel property, which business 
at that time was considered the 
most profitable. But then came 
a trasnsitroy period in ship- 
ping. 

“Second — Some of the 
surplus capital was in many 
cases sent out of the city and 
invested in speculative en- 
terprises which usually brought 
little or no return. 

“Third — All stock sub- 
scribed to encourage 


Cees 


discouraging to the investor. 

“Fourth — Real estate was 
held at too high a price in 
earlier days. 


“Fifth — our greatest. 


misfortune was undoubtedly 
the wrangle and quarrel among 
the directors of our first 
railroad attempt in- 1855. If 
harmony had then prevailed 
and the road completed, 


Manitowoc would have been — _ 


if not the first at least the 
second city in the state.” 

The railroad did come in 1873 
but by that time many other 
cities in the state had already 


jumped the gun and had service 


by the twin rails. 
Episode 80 

Manitowoc Mayor W.G. 
Kemper was faced with a 
problem his first year in office. 

The year was 1903 and 
citizens of the City of 
Manitowoc were complaining 
of the high rate of speed at 
which the street cars operated 
in the city. ; 

*“*Mercy sakes, they’s going to 
be an accident if they run so 
fast,"’ Mrs. C.M. Kresl com- 
mented when she met the 
mayor on South Eighth Street 
one morning. 


Mon., April 26, 1976 


William Christiansen, a 
motorman on one of the cars,’ 
defended the Manitowoc and 
Northern Traction Co, ‘People’ 
want to git places in a hurry. 
They expect us to keep up with, 
the schedules, How else can we 
do it?’’ he wanted to know. ‘* 

The inevitable was bound to. = 


happen! 

Dusk had just settled in on 
the evening of Monday, Sept, 
14, 1903. vf 

A North Western Railroad 
freight switch train. was 
moving west from the lake 
front on the tracks at Quay 
Street in the city. 

Car No. 3 of the Manitowoc 
and Northern Traction Co. was 
rumbling down the tracks in a 
southerly direction on South 
Eighth Street. Motorman 
Julius Toebe was at the con- 
trols. Conductor Christiansen 
was busy punching passenger 
tickets when the two vehicles 
collided with a thunderous 
impact. 

The electric car clobbered 

the freight train just behind the 

tender. 

Christiansen picked himself 
up off the floor of the car. He 
soon discovered his legs would 
not hold him. 

Otto Vollendorf, conductor on 
the freight, jumped down off 
the train and began a tirade of 
accusations. ‘“‘Didn’t you see 
my lantern waving?"’ he 
growled. 

Motorman Toebe snapped in 
return. 

Of the passengers on the 
electric car, five were seriously 
injured. They included Con- 
ductor Christiansen, Albert 
Zabel and Louis Dexheimer of 
Sheboygan, Chris Nelson and 
C.H. Tegen of Manitowoc. All 


suffered bruises and cuts that 
required medical attention. 
Other passengers included Dr. 
E.M. Kapitan, Edward Brad, 
J. Krainik, Mr. and Mrs. Gulick 
Hougen and daughter, Arthur 
Melendy, Webster Torrison, 
Chester Smalley, Rube Moss 
and Miss Blanche Chloupek of 
Mishicot. Harry Torrison had 
been a passenger earlier but 
had leaped from the car when 
he saw that a collision was 
imminent. 

There was little damage to 
either the freight train or the 
electric car but the cry from 
*the populace of Manitowoc was 
something that did not fall 
lightly on the ears of Mayor 
Kemper and his Common 


_ City officia 


eh a tion followed. 
ctor Vollendorf 
hat both he and his 
man, H. 
eee on the footboard te 
freight and were wagging ae 
janterns furiously. sesso | 
with two eyes 3 sir have 
sh charged. _ 
Uf siictot Christiansen ae 
Motorman Toebe Ae eed 
t electric car ha n 
eae at a “moderate speed 
just prior to the mishap. © 
“The City of Manitowoc mu 
n ordinance abt 
rate of speed 0 tract 
vehicles in the limits,” Mayor 


- sed. 
Kemper mu is. went farther. 


have 4 


at. They ruled that a 
read switch train crew xe 
hereafter lower gates ae ng 
its tracts when switchi e 
operations were in a Saet 

The accident brought up 4 
another safety measure to the 
cil floor. 
city Alderman Remecy 
presented the question e 
storage of dynamite within the 
city limits. “We'll all wake 
some day to find ourse — 
blown to smithereens, e 

ted. ; 
eee ot on that ordinance was 
not so quickly coming at 
Manitowoc back ‘there in 1903. 


nee eee 


Early County History Non., 


June 7, 


Dying Ship Is‘ 
Terrible Sound 


* (Bditor’s Note — These articies on \ 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area Niatory were written a number 

| Of Years ago by Jobn Harmon now 

» Peceased, who had been a reporter | 
for The Nerakt Times-Reporter, The ° 
Fepeat of the stories began in 1975 

* and will continue through thie Bicen. ° 
teanial year 1976.) 


By JOHN HARMON 
(Episode 81) 

The death cry of a broken and 
burning ship is a horrible sound: 
to the human ear! 

Take the case of the steamer 
Emory Owen which left the 
Manitowoc harbor during the: 
early morning hours of 
Saturday, Dec. 5, 1903, 

The Owen, a large vessel of 
the Corrigan fleet, was enroute 
from Manitowoc to Buffalo, 
NX, and was just 
straightening out and heading 
away for the last trip of the 
season when disaster struck. 
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The huge steamer was less 
than an hour out of the 
Manitowoc port when flames 
were discovered bursting out of 
every hatchway and a fierce 
fire of undetermined origin 
soon enveloped her upper- 
works. 

_ The deep-throated blast of 
her whistle split the air above 
the sea. The crackle of flames, 
aroused by a stiff nor’easter, 
blended with the moan of a 


———————————————————— a ee ee 


~starboard stern! 


dying ship. 

Crewmembers fought 
desperately, Fire lines were 
completely burned away as the 
one-sided battle against the 
flames continued, 

With one terrible shriek of the 
whistle the ship’s captain 
headed toward land, hoping to 
beach the crippled ship before 
she burned to the waterline, 

Just at that moment a First 
Mate shouted — “ship. off 
Ship off 
starboard stern!’’ 

“Thank God,’ muttered the 
grizzled captain as he peered 
through the smokey sky 

Rig Carferry No. 1 crewmen 
of the Ann Arbor fleet had 
heard the Owen's death 
screams and had followed the 
sound until spotting the smoke 
on the southwestern horizon. 

In less than a quarter of an 
hour the huge carterry had run 
alongside the stricken ship and 
tied up to her, Fire lines from 
the Ann Arbor No. 1 aided in the 
battle of the flames. 

Meanwhile, the United States 
steamer Hyacinthe and the 
steamer George Burnham had 
heard the death cries of the 
Owen and had joined in rescue 
activities. All transferred to the 
deck of the United States 
vessel. 

“There is no hope,’’ moaned 
the skipper of the stricken ship. 


“There is only one chance. - 


Head for the canal at the Bay 
(Sturgeon Bay).’* 

With a tow line attached to 
the carferry, the Owen made 
her torturous way to the canal 
at Sturgeon Bay. By this time 
her cabins had been burned 
away and her blackened hull 
presented a spectre of death. 

The gallant steamer Owen 
gave up with a gasp and sank to 
the bottom in 20 feet of water. 
Her cargo was lost and the 
once-proud ship was abandoned 
to the underwriters. 


—— 


There is another sound of the 
sea well known to sailors of the 
Great Lakes, 

That's the welcome if eerie 
sound of the fog horn or fog bell 
At a dangerous reef or jutting: 
point of land, , 

Capt, Milton MeClure, in 
charge of the lighthouse at 
Twin River Point five miles to 
the north of the small City of 
Two Rivers, called that point 
the “most lonesome spot in the 
world” in 1903, 

Where the\ winds moaned 
dismally and no sound was 
heard but the roar of the sea 
and the occasional screech of 
the sea gulls as they listlessly 
soared about, stood lonely, 
soloemnly, warning the erring 
mariner — the Twin River 
Point Lighthouse. 

The original lighthouse on 
this dangerous point of land 
jutting into Lake Michigan had 
been erected in 1888, The house 
was constructed of brick and 
tottered dangerously in high 
winds, A new lighthouse was 
constructed by the United 
States Government in 1894 — 
one of the finest in the country, 

How many ships this 
lighthouse has saved will likely 
never be known 

But the boats which have 
been lost near this treacherous 
point have been many — in 
spite of the warning light of the 
tower which can be spotted for 
a distance of 19 statute miles. 

Among those lost were the 
barges Grace Patterson, 
Keystone and Maston, the’ 
schooners Melton, Arrow 
Lookout, Pathfinder, Bessie 
Bolt, LaSalle, Reciprocity, 
Tubel Speed and Mary 
Anderson Scott and the large 
passenger steamer Vernon 
which went down with loss of 
some 50 lives. - 

Many a stalwart sailor has 
shuddered when passing the 
Point off Two Rivers. The 
clutch of this dangerous point of 
land with its hidden dangers 
lurking just below the water 
line had missed its deadly 
grasp. 

_ But what about next time? 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


Dog Is Found Innocent 


(Baltor's Note — These articios on } 


early Manitowec County, Lakeshore 
Aréa Nistery were written a number 
of Years ago by John Harmon, now 


Geceated, who had been a reporter | 
for The Meraid- TimesReportor. Tho « 


repeal of the stories began in 1975 


and will continue through this Bicen. ' 


fennial year 1976.) 


. ByJOHN HARMON 
Episode 82 

Rover had his day in court at 
Manitowoc Thursday, July 21, 
194. The case in Circuit Judge 
Michael Kirwan's court made 
up/one of the most unusual and 
unique issues ever to appear on 
the justice dockets of 
Manitowoc County. 


Legal question posed before! 


His Honor Kirwan and 12 good 
men of the jury was: Did a dog 


owned by Reinhardt Koening of * 
the Village of Reedsville create , 


a ‘disturbance which led 
directly to the death of Gott- 
fried O. Krueger, also of the 
Village of Reedsville, the year 
before (1903)? 

The issues brought out some 
of* the top attorneys of 
Manitowoc County. George B. 
Sedgwick and his son, John J. 
Healy, Walter M: Joyce and A. 
J, Schmitz acted as counsel for 
the plaintiff (the widow of 
Krueger) and the brothers. 
Lyman’J. and E. G. Nash ap- 
peared for the defense 
(Koening). 

Facts of the case, as brought 
outin testimony during a long, 
Steamy hot day in July, were 
sumple enough. 

. ‘Krueger had died — about a 
year before — of injuries 
suffered when his horse ran 
away, pitched him out on his 
head and the buggy passed over 
hjs body. He expired about 20 
minutes after the mishap which 
ocurred on a dusty street at 
the Village of Reedsville. 
.Further facts indicated that 
Krueger's horse had bolted and 
rim following a vicious attack 
by Kroening’s dog. Witnesses 


verified the fact that. the dog - 


had made a run for the horse 
and had barked at its heels. 

> Defendant Koening took the 
Witness stand near the close of 
the trial. 

‘Defense Counsel Lyman J. 
Nash started the questioning. 
: “What type of dog is Rover?” 

asked. , 

'*Jus’ dog, I guess,’’ Koening 
answered. The gallery crowd 
Jaughed and Judge Kirwan 
scowled over his glasses. 


sme mse nein 


“How old is the dog?" 
Attorney Nash asked. 

“Don't rightly know,” was 
the answer. “I think he came 
from a litter about two years 
ago. 

“Does your dog bark?” was 
the question, 

‘“Mebe some — but what dog 
does not?’’ Koening answered, 

Plaintiff Attorney Healy 
jumped to his feet. 

“Objection to the answer. 
Your Honor. Mr. Koening is 
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drawing a conclusion,”’ ‘ 

Judge Kirwan removed the 
glasses from his face and wiped 
his brows) 

“Objection sustained. Please 
restrict your answers to the 
question, Mr. Koening.”’ 

The defendant squirmed in 
his chair. He did not un- 
derstand all the legal termi- 
nology that was being thrown 
at him. But even Judge Kirwan 
should realize that every dog 
that was ever born did some 
barking at one time or another. 

Attorneys on both sides made 
Strong pleas to the jury. 
Plaintiff counsel claimed that 
Widow Krueger should be 
payed a sum of $8,000 for 
damages suffered by her 
husband in his untimely death 
in the accident. 

Attorneys for the defense 
Were just as loud and emphatic 
in their demands that the 12- 
man panel find the horse owned 
and driven by Mr. Krueger at 
the time of the mishap to be 
“unsafe and unfit as a driving 
horse.” 
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Judge Kirwan instructed the _ 


jury on a_ 13-point special 
verdict and the panel was 
closeted. The long wait com- 
menced in Manitowoe Circuit 
Court. 

Judge Kirwan and interested 
parties drowsed as the jury 
deliberated for more than six 
hours behind closed doors. 

The jury came in with a 
verdict during the late night 
hours of Friday, Jan. 22, 1904. 

Judge Kirwan cleared his 
throat, ‘Have you reached a 
verdict, Gentlemen?” 

| “We have,’’ answered Jury 
, Foreman Frank Gonia of Two 
Rivers. ‘We find the dog in- 
nocent of all charges.”’ A great 
shout went up from the spec- 
| tators 


“Hmmmm, this is all very 
' irregular since the dog was not 
lon trial,’’ the justice mused, 
Had the jurors misunderstood 
the verdict? 

Even though Rover had been 
completely exonerated of all 
blame in the accident, the issue 
was not settled. 

Attorneys for the plaintiff 
discovered that Jurymen Gonia 
and J. M. Johnson had been 


seen drinking with Defendant ° 


Koening at Schindler's Saloon 
at one point during the trial. 
They asked that the case be re- 
tried because of misconduct on 
the part of certain members of 
the jury. 

The case hung fire for several 
weeks, Exact disposition of one 
of the most unusual trials in 
county history lie hidden in 
dusty files of Manitowoc Circuit 


Court. 


Early Manitowoc County History 


1904Rambler Showing | 
Caused Stir in Manitowoc 


(Editor's Note — These articies on 
tarly Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
for The Herald-Times-Reporter. The 
repeat of the stories began in 1975 
and will continue through this Bicen- 
tennial year 1976.) 

By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 83 

No advertisement appearing 
in early files of newspapers at 
Manitowoc created as much 
attention and interest as the 
one which showed on page two 
of the Manitowoc Daily Herald 
issue of Thursday, May 5, 1904. 

It was on that day that 
Schumacher Cycle Works at 
Commercial Street, 
Manitowoc, advertised 
demonstration of the new 
Rambler Auto Car, claimed as 
the finest horseless carriage of 
the day — for the least money 

Prices ranged from $650 to 
$1,300 for several different 
models, according to the ad- 
vertisement. 

Thus the Schumacher Cycle 
Works became the first 
automobile outlet and garage in 
Manitowoe County. 

“We are still stocking a good 
supply of bicycles and sun- 
dries.”’ owner of the cycle shop 
told customers. It was apparent 
he wasn’t going out of the wheel 
(bicyele) business until he 
found out just how long the new 
auto car fad would last- 

A great crowd gathered at 
the cycle shop-to-view the auto 

"car. It was a machine to behold. 
In some ways it resembled a 
buggy but the size of the wheels 
had been cut down to 33 inches. 

The new 1904 Rambler was 
ap open air job with a high 


surrey top which rivaled the 
most expensive buggy on the 
market. The horseless carriage 
was operated from the front 
seat on the right-hand side, A 
round wooden steering wheel 
jutted upward in an almost 
perpendicular angle into the 
interior of the buggy just 
behind the dash board. Shifting 
controls and braking equip- 
ment were located on the 
outside of the highly enameled 
body. Heavy wagon springs 
jutted out from front and rear 
of the machine. 

The 1904 Rambler boasted a 
Single carbide headlamp 
located in the center of the 
machine in front of the 
radiator. Two other carriage- 
type coal oil lamps were placed 
on the dash board, pointed 
toward the road in front. There 
was no rear lamp attached to 
the machine, 

The new auto car was built to 
Seat four persons in com- 
fortable fashion. Two were 
accommodated in the front seat 
with another pair in the rear 
seat which was slightly 
elevated above the front seat. 

The Rambler was driven by a 
single cyclinder gasoline 
engine which developed enough 
horsepower to move the auto 
car at the unheard clip of 18 to 
25 miles per hour — on a 
downhill grade. Each wheel 
was equipped with a pneumatic 
tire but there was no spare. 
Motorists of the years to follow 
were soon to learn that tire 
trouble constituted the greatest 


drawback to the new horseless 
carriage. 


Mud guards (fenders) of the 
new 1904 Rambler were flimsy 
at best but the buggy steps 
were solid enough to support a 
heavy man as he swung himself 
into position in a seat in the 
high wheeler. 

There were no extra ac- 
cessories advertised for the 
newest type auto car. Just to 


display their confidence, 
manufacturers of the 
automobile had eliminated the 
whip socket from the 


framework of the front dash 
board. 

Although the new horseless 
carriage provided a large tool 
box strapped to the mud guard 
at the left rear, there was no 
provision made for attaching a 
license plate on the machine. 
That bug-a-boo to motoring had 
not been thought of in 1904. 

Schumacher was busy for 
days. Hundreds of persons 
desired their first ride in the 
new auto carriage. 

There were no. sales, 
however, until Dr. George W. 
Patchen stepped forward to 
purchase one of the first 
touring autos sold in Manitowoc 
County. 

“It should be just the thing to 
make my house calls,”’ he 
remarked to his wife who at 
first displayed a natural fear 
for the unusual machine that 
required not even one horse to 
move it. 

The good Manitowoc doctor 
did not know it at the time of 
purchase but there was to be 
many a house call made behind 
a fast and dependable team of 
horses in the years that 
followed. 


Early Manitowoc County History 


Idea of Farmer Co-Op 


Thurs., June 
17, 1976 


Originated in County 


(Editor's Note — These articies.on = 
- early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore~! 
: Area history were written a number + 
i Of years ago by John Harmon, now 
; deceased, who had been a reporter { 
° for The Herald-Times-Reporter. The : 
+ Fepeat of the stories began in 1975 | 
$ and will continue through this Bicen- ' 

tennial year 1976.) 
an 


ee oe tees | 
By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 84 

Batley became a bone of 
contention in Manitowoc 
County shortly after the turn of 
the century. 

The idea of farmer 
cooperatives in Wisconsin had 
its birth in Manitowoc County 
— in the Town of Newton to be 
exact. 

Farmers of that area met 
Saturday, Dec. 12, 1903, at 
Clover Hall to discuss practice 

int the introduction of a system 
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of grain inspection by area 
buyers. The farmers were up in 
arms against such method of 
inspection and decided to do 
something about it. 

Preliminary steps were 
taken that night at Newton to 
organize a Farmers’ Alliance. 

Feeling among farmers ran 
pretty high and pretty heavy. 

“We niver had sech_in- 
spections before. Why do we 
have to start now?” one farmer 
wondered. 


“T say we should boycott the ’ 


breweries,’’ another rural tiller 
of the soil exploded. “That will 
show ’em!” 

Raising of barley in 
Manitowoc County was a 
growing business. Farmers had 
turned out 707,223 bushels the 


Summer before (1903). 


) 


“If this keeps on I'll plow 
under my crop,” a farmer 
promised, 

Twenty-four signatures were 
attached to an article to in- 


‘corporate into a Farmers’ 


Alliance. Many more were to 
follow. 


The Wisconsin Central Labor 
Council took an immediate 
interest in the matter. That 
organization sent Fred Brock- 
hausen to Manitowoc to look _ 
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‘en 
into the matter. The union 
representative went back to 
Milwaukee an excited man. 

‘Farmers in Manitowoc 
County have something going 
up there,” he reported to 
Central Labor officials. ‘‘They 
plan to form an alliance and 
build an elevator and 
cooperative store. I believe this 
is the start of a movement to 
organize the farmers of the 
state of Wisconsin.” 

NEWS SHORTS from the 
files of the Manitowoc Daily 


Herald in December of 
1903)0... f 
John Reminger, a 


professional crook whose ad- 
dress is unknown, was found 
sleeping off-a jag in Rosen- 
felder’'s wine cellar Monday 
night. Police extracted burglar 
tools from the man’s pockets 
and he was sentenced to state 
prison at Waupun . . 
Henry Meany’s Livery and 
Hack Line, with headquarters 
opposite the Chicago and North 
Western Depot, is one of the 


_busiest this season. His rigs 


are first class and his horses 
well fed.... 

Dr. G, W. Patchen's valuable 
driving horse was killed as a 
result of a collision with the 
inter-urban street car... . 

Hoffbrau beer, one of the 
finest brews put out in the city, 
is at special price of 80 cents for 
24 bottles during the holiday 
season. A gift any housewife 
will appreciate — a Snowball 
Washer, This machine lightens 
house work for her. Special at 
$6.26 at The People's Savings 
Bank Store. (Robert G. Olp, 
proprietor.) (In this store is 
where A.J.N. saw and heard 
the first talking machine by 
inserting a tube in each ear 
after dropping a nickle into the 
machine). 

Manitowoc will soon have a 
coffin factory. R. W. Burke and 
Isaac Craite have put money 
into the Wisconsin Casket Co. 
and will open a branch office 
here .. 

The Keith Co, steam pile 
driver is at the bottom of 
Manitowoc River following a 
break in one of the city water 
mains. The rushing water 
washed the machine into the 
drink.... 

The latest in gramophone 
records are on special sale of 
25-cents each at Manitowoc 
Music Co... . 

The Scheuer Brewery Co. of 
Mishicot has been purchased 
by John Hunholtz of Milwaukee 

Jim Vollendorf, the 
Manitowoc baseball pitcher, 
made such a good showing with 
Milwaukee in the Western 
League last summer he is being 
moved up to Philadelphia in the 


major leagues . . . Milwaukee 
Normal basketball team 
defeated the Manitowoc 


Company H Soldiers by a 45 to 9 
score in the game played at 
Turner Hall. Players for 
Soldiers included O. Wiesman, 
Joseph Svoboda, Frank San- 


ville, George Hopf and Martin 
Hrabek. 


An early Virginian, Capt 
George Thorpe, invented 
Bourbon whiskey | shortly 


before he was ,massacred by 
the Indians in 1622. 


Early Manitowoc County History 
Raging Fire Destroyed 
Wernecke Block in '04 


(Editor's Note — These articies gn 
early Manitowoc County, Lakeshore. 
Area history were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
for The Herald- Times-Reportor. The 
repeat of the stories began in 1975 
and will continue through this Bicen- 
tennial year 1976.) 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 85 

Business boomed for George 
Boll, building contractor at 1519 
Clark St., Manitowoc, following 
the turn of the century. 

A dull red glow lighted the 
sky over the City of Manitowoc 
during the early dawn hours of 
Thursday, March 10, 1904. 
Sound of the fire bell and 
crackle of flames rent fear in 
the hearts of citizens of the 
Elevator City. 

“If Manitowoc could survive 
the scourge of fire, it might 
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become a pretty fair sized 
city,’ Dr. J. F, Mulholland 
remarked, 

The Wernecke Block at cor- 
ner of Eighth and Washington 
streets at Manitowoc was gut- 
ted by fire with loss estimated 
at between $32,000 and $35,000. 

Fire was discovered at 4:30 
a.m. and roared out of control 
for hours in spite of valiant ef- 
forts of the fire department to 


quench the flames, 

Heavy losses were sustained 
by ‘Wernecke and Schmitz, 
owners of the building: 
Voegelsang and Murphy, 
Seehase and Wernecke, den- 
tists; J. BP. Nolan and 
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years. The Wood Block at cor- 
ner of Eighth and Franklin 

_ Streets had been destroyed by 
flames Jan, 28, 1902. 


Dan Fleischer, 
residing between the cities of 
Two Rivers and Manitowoc, 
had reason to be burned up. 

He roared 
Manitowoc Mayor W. G. Kem- 
per early one morning in March 
of 1904. 

“The interurban car struck 
and killed one of my cows last 


Manitowoc County. 

Cause of the fire was un- 
determined by Fire Chief Kratz 
but it was believed the flames 
had been smoldering for hours 
because the scent of pine smoke 
had been smelled by persons 


a farmer 


into office of 


night. I expect something to be 
done about it,’’ he charged. 

Mayor Kemper tossed his 
hands high in the air. 

“What do you expect me todo 
about it?"’ he asked. 

“See that the speed of the 
electric cars is cut down,’’ the 
enraged man stormed. 

“But that is out of the city,”’ 
mayor explained patiently. 
“Go sce 
pany.”’ 

Farmer Fleischer threatened 
to take matters in his own 


passing vy the building the ~ 


night before. 
The fire apparently started in 
the rear of the Wernecke and 
Schmitz hardware store and 
was burning fiercely at time of 
discovery. Flames leaped up 
the elevator shaft and spread to 
the roof. The structure became 
blazing inferno. 
aflabean hour’s work by the 
fire department it was believed 
the fire was under control. 
Fireman August Keucker, a 
member of the South Side Com- 
pany, watched closely and then 
shouted: 


the traction com- 


" “Jt's breaking outiagain at 
the back!"” + 
The building was doomed, 
Municipal Judge A. P. Schen- 
ian, disregarding warnings by 
firemen, dashed into the bur- 


‘ning structure to attempt to 


salvage court records in his of- 
fice on the second floor. He was 
beaten back by intense heat 
and smoke after grabbing a 
handful of damaged records, 

The block had been built in 
1894 with additions made in 1895 
and 1898. 

It marked the second destruc- 
tive fire at Manitowoc in recent 
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hands. 

“Yl stand by the tracks 
every time the interurban car 
comes 
Rivers and Manitowoc, [ll 
have my shotgun primed and 
loaded. Those cars will slow 
down — or else.”’ 

His threat might not have 
held water in court, or met with 
approval of Manitowoc Count 
Sheriff Walter Pellet, ° 

But it did slow down speed of 
the interurban car operating 
between the two cities 


along between Two 
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Four Autos Registered 
In Manitowoc in 1904 


(Editor's Note — These articies on 
early Manitowoc Count, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 
deceased, who had been a reporter 
for The Horald-Times-Reporter. The 
repeat of the stories began in 1975 
and will continue through this Bicen 
fennial year 1976.) 


By JOUN HARMON 
Episode 87 

Problems plagued 
Manitowoc Police Chief P.J. 
Pierce in early city history. 

The good lawman did not 
have fingers enough on both 
hands to tally his troubles but 
right at the top of the list 
were the countless number of 
tramps and the woes of con- 
trolling the traffic speed 
within the limits of the City of 
Manitowoc. . 


“Of the 569 arrests made . 


during the past few months, 
486 have been tramps. The 


natives of Manitowoc are 
generally pretty well 
behaved,’’ Chief Pierce 
reported to the Common 


Council during a meeting in 
1904. 

“But this new speed or- 
dinance in the city has us up 
against 
plained, 

“Are you asking for more 
men on the department, 
Chief?"’ Alderman G.W. Ken- 
nedy questioned. The chief 
nodded his head _ af- 
firmatively. 

He explained there was a 
problem of controlling speed 
of vehicles on the streets at 
Manitowoc. An _ ordinance, 
adopted by the Council early 
in 1904, regulated speeds of 
auto cars, motor cycles, 
buggies, bicyeles, carriages 
and electric street cars to not 
more than eight miles per 
hour within the city limits. 

“There are four auto cars 
in the city this spring and 


it,” the chief ex-_ 


there will be more coming 
this summer,” predicted 
Chief Pierce. “Add those to 
the great number of buggies, 
drays, carriages and street 
cars and it will take three or 
four of my men to watch them 
all,’ Ue law officer moaned. 

“You have nine men on the 
force at the present time?’’ 
asked one alderman. ‘I don’t 
see how we can afford to 
place anymore,”’ he stated 
flatly. 

The chief explained that 
only seven of the men were 
‘foot’ officers and were com- 
pelled to cover large areas of 
the city. 

‘Something should be done 
about the tramp situation,” 
commented Alderman 
George C. Reuther. *‘Do. you 
realize what the food bill 
along is costing the city?”’ 

Aldermen H.A. Schmitz 
and John E. Plumb nodded in 
agreement 

“But what. can be done 
about it?’’ Alderman H. 
Lorenzen asked. ‘Our police 
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department is doing 
everything possible to cut 
down the number of tramps.”’ 

“I know what I’d like to 
do,” Alderman Ed Wendorf 
growled under his breath, 

Getting back to the 
question of speeding vehicles, 
one of the alderman asked 
City Attorney A.J. Schmitz to 
draw up a penalty for those 
convicted of speeding within 
the city limits. 

Attorney Schmitz drew upa 
penalty of $50 fine or jail sen- 
tence of 90 days for each con- 
viction. ‘ 

Bus, baggage and hack 
men of the city filed a protest. 

“You are ruining our 
business,’ was the moan 
from livery stables. 

Police Chief Pierce and his 
force had even more troubles 
coming up. 

Aldermen attempted to 
shove through an ordinance 
prohibiting the firing of fire 
crackers, toy pistols, blank 
cartridges and other ex- 
plosives in the city limits, 

“That's all we need,”’ cried 
Chief Pierce. “I suppose we 
will he expected to enforce 
that one, too.”’ 

Episode 88 


The City of Manitowoc _ 


Thurs., July 8, 1976. 


boasted culture and cows in 
the Year of 1904 

Assessment roles showed 
there to be 290 head of cattle 
in the city limits. A total of 
799 horses was listed on the 
books 

Life of the farm boy and his 
cily cousin were not too much 
different in the ‘good old 
days.’. Many a Manitowoc 
family kept at Jeast one cow 
in the barn behind the house 
and the man in the city who 
didn't own a good team of 
driving horses simply wasn’t 
keeping up with the ‘Jones’ 
next door. 

Manitowoc small fry of the 
turn of the century had 
almost as many chores as did 
the farm boy.. He fetched 
wood for the kitchen range 
and big pot-bellied stove in 
the sitting room. He drove the 
family cow to and from the 
pasture. He learned, at an 
early age, the correct way to 
harness his father’s driving 
team. 

But in spite of the livestock 
within the city limits, 
Manitowoc also boasted 
culture. There were 375 
pianos and four organs in- 
cluded on the assessment 
roles. 

“Somebody's holding out, 
however,” the city assessor 
told the Common Council 
“There are only six gold wat- 
ches listed in the city and I 
would be willing to wager 
there are four times that 
many.”’ 

Wagons, carriages and cut- 
ters numbered 998 and were 
valued at $32,670. There were 
four auto cars in the city but 
none was put on the 
assessment ‘roles because 
there was no tax placed on 
the automobile as yet. 

There was assessment on 
one yacht at the City’ of 
Manitowoc. Value of the lone 
Sailing craft was’ established 
at $300. 

The 314.8 acres within the 
city limits in 1904 were valued 
at $283,575. Village and city 
lots, including building and 
all improvements were billed 
at $5,931 


Hugo Bugenhagen, a Two 
Rivers youth, didn’t 
especially hanker to see the 
world in the early summer of 
1904. All he really wanted was 
todo a little fishing. 

Hugo — a resourceful 
young man — fashioned a raft 
by wiring two logs together. 
During late afternoon hours 
of Wednesday, June 8, 1904, 
he put off from the shore at 
Two Rivers, Ste 


ioings went well Yor~are- 
young explorer for a time and 
then his homemade craft pit- 
ched into the lake current. 
The pull carried him farther 
and farther away from shore. 

The lad tried to attract at- 
tention on land by shouting 
and waving his shirt. No one 
heard him. The raft drifted 
far out to sea. 

A sharp eyed lookout at 
the Two Rivers rescue station 
finally spotted the youth on 
the raft and the crew went to 
his aid. 

Young Bugenhagen 
decided he would fish in the 
more conventional manner 
thereafter. 

It took a great deal of plan- 
ning to make a 50-mile trip by 
motor car in the early days of 
Manitowoc County. 

Three Manitowoc couples 
attempted — and completed 

a tour all the’ way to Ap- 
pleton and returned one sum- 
mer day in 1904. 

Messrs. and Mesdames 
William Rahr Jr., Dr. and 
Mrs. AC, Fraser, A.J. En- 
dries and Mrs. E. G. Nash, at- 
tired in duster coats and 
goggles, made the round trip 
in two autos. Kahr and 
Fraser were at the wheels of 
the motor cars. A large crowd 
gathered to,see the traveling 
party off and to wish them 
luck. 

The excursion ended just 
after dusk. The traveling par- 
ty was hot, dusty and weary 

but happy. The motorists 
spoke of the many interesting 
sites along the country roads. 

And as Dr. Fraser ex- 
plained — *‘We had only four 
tire explosions along the en- 
tire route!”’ 
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Manitowoc's First Speeding — 
Arrest Was on June 19, 1904 


“ 2 ( Editor's Note — These articles on 


Barly Manitowoc County, Lakeshore’ 


Area history were written a number 
of years ago by John Harmon, now 


deceased, who had been a reporter | 
for The Heraid-Times-Reporter. The | 


repeat of the stories began in 1975 
and will continue through this Bicen- 
tennial year 1976.) 


By JOHNHARMON 
bz Episode 89 
-The big foreign-make 


touring auto car roared past 
-the Williams House at Eighth 
and Franklin streets at 
breakneck speed, covering 
buildings and pedestrians 
witha thick coating of dust. 

Manitowoc Police Officer 
C. Dueno, standing on the cor- 
ner, placed his whistle to his 
lips and blew until he was 
purple’ in the face. The bi 
motor car continued its swift 
-pace up Eighth Street. 

Men seated in lounging 
chairs on the porch of the 
Williams House leaped from 
their seats to gaze at the 
departing mechanical mon- 
Ster. “He must have been 
going all of 12 miles an hour,” 
_-one of the spectators gasped. 


The touring car turned a 
block and came back down 
Bighth Street. Fearless Of- 
ficer Dueno stepped in the 
center of the road, He held up 
both hands. The chauffeur 


» pulled toa stop. 


Officer Dueno warned the 


driver and two occupants of 


the eight-mile-per-hour speed 
limit in the city. The men 
laughed. The chauffeur 
engaged the clutch and gears 
and the big vehicle took off in 
a cloud of dust. 

Dueno, a good officer, was 
enraged. But he bided his 
time. He parked himself in 
the center of the dusty street 


and awaited the return of the © 


LORRB Cat He had not long 
to cool his heels. F. 

The auto car bent the cor- 
ner at Washington Street and 
headed down FEighth-. The 
driver advanced the gasoline 
lever on the steering wheel 
and punched at the bulb horn 
on the door frame as the 
machine gained speed. 

Officer Dueno separated 


_ his revolver from its leather 


case and waited. The 
traveling party stopped a few 
feet in front of him. 

“Stop or the rubber tires in 
that machine will be as flat as 
the flap jaeks at Griffey’s 
Resturant,’ the policeman 
roared, 

Thus did Police Officer 
Dueno make the first 
speeding pinch in the City of 
Manitowoc. The date was 
Sunday, June 19, 1904. 

Defendants in the court 
case which followed were 
Peter Reiss, Jacob Reiss and 
Chauffeur Ballschmeier. All 
were from the City of 
Sheboygan. They had been 
riding in Reiss’ new French 
model touring car which they 
said was able to attain speeds 
up to 30 miles per hour. 

“You won’t drive that fast 
at Manitowoc,’’ Officer 
Dueno reminded the three 
men, ‘‘We have a new speed 
ordinance which makes it 
unlawful to operate any 
vehicle on wheels at speeds 
more than eight miles per 


hour. It'll be to court with you 


tomorrow morning.”’ 

The men at first decided 
they would fight the csae but 
gave in at the last minute and 
asked that they be given 
more time to study all issues. 


_past 56 years, 


The Reiss brothers ob- - 
“jected bitterly, explaining 
they were only passengers in 
the big motor car. ‘ 

“You were in a_ vehicle 
which was moving on 
Manitowoc streets at a speed 

reater than eight miles per 

our,” ruled Judge Isaac 
Craite. 

“Well, I never,” Peter 
Reiss broke into a hearty 
laugh. “I wonder just how 
long this speed law is going to 
stay. on the books at 
Manitowoc?” 


~ The men promised not ever 
again to travel at highs 
in Manitowoc. Nor would they 
ever again heckle a poor 
police officer who was only 
doing his duty in upholding 
the letter of the law. 

When it came to try the 
case, two of the men had left 
the state and the third in- 
volved testified he had no 
idea just how fast the vehicle 
was moving. 

The court further ruled that 
the case would be dismissed 
if costs of action were paid. 

People watching the City of 
Manitowoc’s first traffic case 
in court shook their heads. It 
became apparent early in the 
history of the motor car that 
it would be difficult to uphold 
law and order where this 
mechanical monster was con- 
cerned, 

The speed law has struck at 
the City of Manitowoc, 
however, as will be attested 
by those motorists who have 
been cited and fined for ex- 
ceeding the limits during the 


(Garters Nete — These artecies on 
carly Maentewer Coerty Letestore 
Aree iitery were @Titter 2 Sumber 
of years age dy Jote Marmon mow 
Secreted. eho had Deer 2 reporter 
fer The Meratt Times Reporter. The 
Tepes! of the stores Depan im 175 
and will continve through thes Bicen 
femnial year 1976) 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 90 
News notes of Manitowoc 
County in the years 194-05 


The Manitowoc port ranked 
a close second behind 
Milwaukee in shipment of 
flour in the first six months of 
1905. Milwaukee had 63.162 
tons: Manitowoc ranked with 
61.487. Other lake ports listed 
— in the order of tonnage — 
included Chicago-South 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Duluth. Ludington. Buffalo 
and Superior 

Villages of Reedsville and 
Kiel voted to construct 
municipal gas and water 
Seo in September of 1904. 

eedsville was bonded fo 
$11.20... : 

Henry Kautzer. a farmer 
living near Hayton in the 
Town of Eaton had a 
harrowing experience during 
a night in January of 1905. 
Henry and his dog Ketchum 
were near his farm. The d 
treed what Kautzer believ 
to be a coon but the animal 
could not be shaken from the 
branches. Henry armed him- 
self with a club and started 
climbing. He was greeted by 
a snarling growl. ‘‘Niver 
heered a coon make that kind 
of noise,” Kautzer told him- 
self. Just then a big furry 
animal leaped out of the bran- 
ches at him. Henry swung his 
club, knocking the varmint 
trom the tree. Ketchum took 
over almost before the man 
descended from the tree. 
Kautzer beat a big wild cat to 
death with his club. The dog 
Jater died of wounds resulting 
from the fierce struggle. . . 

The State of Wisconsin, in 
January session of 1905, 
limited automobile speeds on 
country roads to 15 miles per 
hour. Speed limits in most 
cities was posted at 10 miles 
per hour except at Manitowoc 
where the limit was listed at 
eight miles perhour.. . 

xhibition of 152 _ fancy 


Some Manitewoc 


1976 


News Notes - 1904 


pigeons in a basement room 
at Hotel Victoria. Manitowoc, 
brought both praise and 
criticsm. The bird show took 
up the better part of two days 
in January of 1905 with win- 
ning ribbons going to W. C 
Leups. W. O. Rabr. Fred Bor- 
cherdt Jr.. Will Wenndorf. 
Fred Heinig. F. Kerchner. 
Drs. Barnstein and Staehle. 
E Pasewalk and W 
Rugowski. Lodgers at Hotel 
Victoria complained. One 
roomer on the first floor com- 
mented — ‘This place 
smelis” 

Three students were 
SAA from the 
Manitowoc North Side High 
School in mid-term class of 
1905. Graduates included 
Margaret Estella Day. Luella 
Dedrick and John Edward 
Carey. 

H. J. Aumann of Kiel was 
udged the cigar maker in 
Manitowoc County during the 
year of 1904. He turned out 
548.450 smokes. Others in the 
manufacture of cigars in the 
county who rat high in- 
cluded G. Tomachefsky _of 
Two Rivers and G. Reinken 
and Sons. Robert Lill. George 
Urban, Charles Biebritz and 
A. Manheimer of Manitowoc 


Workmen from Milwaukee 
started moving the Cour- 
thouse building April 8. 1905. 
Contract price for the work 
was set at$1,000. _ . : 

Farmers of the Cooper 
stown area petitioned the 
Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad for a train stop in 
their area. Farmers William 
Kuester and Fred Matthes of- 
fered land oie a) farms tor 
the propose epot an 
warehines. C and N.W. of- 
ficials promised, in April of 
1905. to study the petition 

The Schreihart Brewing 
Co. of Manitowoc announc 
special bock brews for the 

waster season of 1905... . 

The Tracy Hotel and saloon 
at Main and Marshall streets, 
Manitowoc. was put on the 
sale block in April of 1905... 

William A. Erdmann, M. G. 
Douna and William H. Toepel 
were owners of the new 
$15.000 hardware store at 
Cleveland (Manitowoc Coun- 


ty). Aisa dard 


————— - 


Earl Manitowoe History 
Ice Gorge Threat 
To Local Bridges 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 91 

Incidents occuring in 
Manitowoc County in 1905 
called for immediate decision 
and action. 

The solid residents of the 
area were prepared and able 
although faced with hazard 
and handicap. 

There was the great ice 
forge on the anitowoc 

iver. The mass broke up 
Sunday, March, 28, 1905, and 
threatened the two railroad 
bridges spanning the stream 
at the City of Manitowoc. 

The grinding, crunching ice 
field Ny ve up against the 
second bridge just above the 
shipyards. Officials and 
workmen of the Wisconsin 
Ventral Railroad leaped into 
action. A loaded train was 
run across the bridge and 
cokes Officials held their 

reaths, Would the bridge 
hold or would the entire struc- 
ture and train be plunged into 
the swirling waters of the 
swollen river? 

Men, workin with 
dynamite, blasted the gorge 
al several places in an effort 
to dislodge the ice pack and 
send it downriver. 

The marsh about the yards 
of the Dry Dock Co. and 
Goodrich Co. was flooded and 
ships moored in the river 
were in extreme danger of 
being torn loose from their 
lines. 

Ice came down the Two 
Rivers, too, and jammed at a” 
th where the Wisconsin 

elephone Co. cable crossed 
the river. The cable was rup- 
tured and telephone com- 
munications was cut off to the 
north of the City of Two 
Rivers. 

Heavy spring rains caused 
trouble elsewhere. The 
bridge near the new brewery 
plant at Mishicot was torn 
away by high flood waters. 


east 


Pe 


SEAT TAGL 


The railroad cut near the 
Manitowoc Clay Co. was 
filled in by huge amounts of 
heavy clay washed. down 
from the banks, Traffic on the 
Wisconsin Central was tied 


_Up for many hours. 


“She blew for full 48 hours 
without a let up!" the old man 
recalled. 

Historical accounts of that 
day reveal that of the many 
ships on the lakes during the 
early spring shipping season 
only two made port safely. 

One was the schooner E. 
Cramer, a new boat owned by 
a Milwaukee firm and loaded 
with lumber. The Cramer had 
left Two Rivers just before 
the storm struck. She rode a 
ye tough but survived to 
dock at Milwaukee days 
later. 

The other survivor was the 
propellor ship Vandalia. She 
was beaten and battered and 
all but destroved but 
managed to limp off a 
heavy sea into the safety of 
the harbor at Manitowoc 

It was only through a stroke 
of fale that the Vandalia was 
saved, according to historical! 
accounts and the story told by 
Captain Stephenson. The 
skipper of the steamer had 
lowered anchor in the hope 
that the hook might catch 
hold of the bottom and keep 
the boat from being swam- 
ped. High waves of the sea 

uenched the fires in the Van- 

alia’s boilers. Wood chunks. 
used to make steam for the 
ship, were washed out of the 
hold and overboard. The Van- 
dalia was at the mercy of the 
sea. 

The anchor attached to the 
part fore peak caught onto the 

ttom and helt the ship fast. 
Crew members sweated out 
the long hours until the blow 
ran down and help arrived. 

Perry P. Smith, an early 
merchant at the Village of 
Manitowoc, also recalled the 
storm of 1847 vividly. 

“I had friends aboard the 
scooner Eagle. The schooner 
was off Two Rivers Point at 
about the time the storm rode 

_in. No one has ever heard of 
the three-man crew since that 
day,”” Smith remembered 
many years later. 

Other boats battered by the 
gale included the schooner M 
Dousman and the schooner 
Ontanogan. Weeks later the 
hull of Ontanogan was 
washed ashore with eight feet 
of wet wheat in her hold, 

Before he died near the 
turn of the century. Captain 
Stephenson commented 
“Don't let anybody fool you, 
The storm of 1847 was the 
worst blow on the Great 
Lakes. There never has been 
one like it and will probably 

never be another.” 


’ Then there was the climax 
to the naeise te. canes at 
Two Rivers early tn 1905, 


The Manttowor- Tracie 
Co, electric <treet car ,) 
and Chicago and North 
Western Railroad had been at 
swords points for months 
over the question of whether 
or not the C. and N_W. had 
authorization to cross the 
Traction Co. tracks at the 
point at Two Rivers. 

Officials and workmen of 
the Chicago and North 
Western decided on 4 course 
of action. Working in secrecy 
the railroad men planned to 
make a crossing just before 
midnight Tuesday. Jan. 3. 
1905 

Forty-eight men boarded a 
fiat car attached to a switch 
engine out of the Manitowoc 
vards. They made their way 
cautiously toward the trouble 
When the train crew 
arrived at Two Rivers they 
found the crossing blocked by 
one of the Traction Co. in- 
terurban cars. The car 
bristled with manpower. 

Engineer of t railroad 
train inched the big 
locomotive up to the street 
car blocking the crossing. He 
set the air brakes and waited. 

Men from the street car 
and flat car hurled insults 
and threats at each other in 
the darkness. Two men, ar- 
med with clubs. jumped off 
the C and N.W flat car 
prepared to fight. They were 
met by six strong men from 
the [Interurban car and 
quickly retreated. 

Tension was broken off 
when the yardmaster of the 
C. and N.W. ran up the 
tracks “Officials: at 
Kaukauna say to break it up 
and not attempt a crossing 
tonight,”* he shouted. 

Thomas Higgins. owner of 
the Manitowoc Traction Co.. 
smiled smugly. He had just 
won another point. 

Old Ship Captain Jim 
Stephenson gazed through 
watering eves out across 
Lake Michigan. 

‘“‘Here youn whip- 

rsnappers tellin’ about 

ad blows on the Great 
Lakes. They shoulda” been 
aroun’ when there really was 
a big blow,” he focused tired 
eyes on the lighthouse near 
the breakwater. 

“Take the blow of 1847- 
There was a howler for you! I 
remember it just” like it was 
but yesterday.”’ the old man 
recalled 

History backs up the words 
of the aging ship captain who 
skippered the schooner Ellen 
and other sailing vessels on 
Lake Michigan before the 
coming of the steam 
propeller and steel con- 
struction. 

“T remember it was a Sun- 
day (April 16, 1947). Me and 
hands Tim (Kelley) and Levi 
(Beardsley) was fixing to put 
out from the Manitowoc har- 
bor with a load of lumber 
The sea was so quiet you 
could hear a leaf drop on the 
water. Then all at once she 
blew * 


—_——_ 


§— Herald-Times-Reporter, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis. 
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35 Men Cast Ballots 
In First County Election 


-*” USditor’s Note — These articieson | 
+ @arly Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
» Area history were written a number + 
}.9f years ago by John Harmon, now ! 
; Geceased, who had been a reporter 
+ for The Herald-Times-Reporter. The 
2 Fepeat of the stories began in 1975 | 
* and will continue through this Bicen. * 
tennial year 1976.) mo 
eo r 
By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 930 
-. Early voters of Manitowoc 
County took their politics in 
serious manner. : 
~~ First balloting in the county 


ee | 


.took place March 4, 1839, at - 


*residence of P. P. Pierce at 
the Village of Manitowoc 
apids. Thirty-five men cast 
‘votes in the initial election. 
, There were two distinct 
parties in Manitowoc County 
at that time. Followers of the 
Conroe brothers at Rapids 
dined up solidly behind their 
fandidates. Backers of Ben- 
jamin Jones at the tiny 
Village of Manitowoc were 
just as loyal but there weren't 
So many of them. 
» The Conroe slate went in by 
sa landslide of 20 votes, 
Horace, J. W and J. G. 
€onroe were the law in 
Manitowoc County during 
éarliest days of white settlers 
in this primeval area. 
» “By gum, we'd hev-a 


‘Conroe as dog catcher iffen’ 


‘ ie 


eee ——, 


there was enough Conroes to 
£0 around,” one of the 
Manitowoc Rapids residents 
predicted. 

_Conroe’s followers took the 
first vote result as an in- 


dication that Manitowoc 
Rapids was the most im- 
portant settlement in the 


county — and would continue 
to remain so. Meanwhile, 
constituents of Jones did a 


slow burn. As long as the , 


Conroes ran things there 
Wasn't much of a future for 
the Village of Manitowoc. 
Interest in politics in 
Manitowoc County reached a 
fever pitch “in 1860. 
Manitowoc staged a £igantic 
celebration as the campaign 
between Abraham Lincoin 
and Stephen A. Douglas for 


poset of the United States * 


ecame more heated. 

People from the rural areas 
of the county converged on 
the village in ox carts and 
horse buggies. Douglas was 
extremely popular among the 
many Democrats in the coun- 
ty. And those Democrats 
really whooped it up. They 
Set off a huge bonfire that 
threatened the entire village, 
Staged a parade the likes of 
which had never been’seen at 
Manitowoc and stayed late_ 


Thurs., August 5, 1976 


for the speeches and ball. 
The Village of Two Rivers, 
ust to be different, staged a 
uge Republican rally and 
parade. A group of 30 Cooper- 
stown farmers walked all the 
way to Two Rivers carrying a 
fence rail ° symbo izing 
allegiance to Lincoln. 

Finally, the eventful day in 
1860 arrived and Manitowoc 
County went to the polls. 

Lincoln, the Illinois rail 
splitter, received 2,041 votes 
in Manitowoc County. 
Douglas pulled down 1,947 
and John C. Breckenridge a 
meager nine votes, ; 

Manitowoc Count 
Republicans celebrated with 
eae Huge parades and 

emonstrations were staged 
everywhere there was a 
clearing large enough to ac- 
commodate a crowd. The 
Chippewa Indians joined in 
the merry making although 
they knew very little of the 
white man’s reasons for 
making a mark of a slip on 
paper. 

The great Civil War, 
changed things in Manitowoc 
County, Gen. George Mce- 
Clellan came out of nowhere 
to become a strong 
Democratic Candidate for ot- 


fice of president, 

County voters went to the 
polls in November of 1864 to 
give McClellan 2,248 votes to 
1,179 for President Lincoln, 
The president carried the 
nation, however, and was 
sent back to the White House. 

Manitowoc County had its 
candidates, too. In the race 
for the first Wisconsin assem- 
bly post from the district 
(Brown, Sheboygan and 
Manitowoc counties), Daniel 
Smith of Mishicot and Col. 
Ezra Durgin of Brown County 
were opponents. 

The vote ended in a tie and 
a new election was called. 
Smith's followers, claiming 
the move illegal, generally 
stayed away from the polls, 
but staged an election all of 
their own in which they stead- 
fastly maintained that their 
man had won, 

Colonel Durgin was seated 
in the assembly upon special 
ruling by John Plumb. a 
deputy sheriff at Green Bay. 

he cry from Manitowoc 
County was long and loud, 


Episode 94 ¢ 
The auto car did not im- 
mediately catch on in 


Manitowoc County. As a mat- 
ter of fact; the 15 machines 
owned by the county residen- 


‘ts in 1905 actually dwindled to - 


nine as motorists turned back 
to the more reliable horse and 


buggy mode of tran- 
sportation, 
_ Action by the state 


legislature did not enhance 
the popularity of the hor- 
seless carriage. Legislators, 
voting May 26, 1905, placed a 
$1 registration and license fee 
on the motor-driven vehicle. 
The bicycle trade, slowed 


was to rock the countryside; 

“The Ghost,” a big black 
machine driven by William 
Overdurf — a noted race 
track driver, toured the two- 
mile distance in two minutes, 
27 seconds — just shy of the 
world record. The other car 
was maneuvered by an 
eastern racer and finished 
just a few seconds off the win- 
-ning pace, ; 

Not to be outdone, two 
Manitowoc cars entered the 
race ina different heat. 

Neil Olson gripped the 
steering wheel of Wayne 
machine and até up the mile- 


and-one-half lap in just two ~ 


minutes and 32 seconds. B. 
Hall, driving the opular 
Rambler auto car, finished 
second. The dusty, grimy 
driver explained he could 
have made much better time 
with the mud_= guards 
removed from “his speedy 
machine. 

Motorcycles, jockeyed by 
O. Frick and Charles 
Schumacher of Manitowoc,. 
roared around the track in 
2:06 for the 14 mile lap. 

Veteran race drivers repor- 
ted the half-mile track at the 
Manitowoc County fair-. 
grounds to be in ‘‘excellent. 
condition for racing’’ in spite’ 
of the three sharp turns. 


ay, 


again during the 

a oto “EL. 
ri 

Resair Works at 818 York: St, 


Manitowoc, did a thriving ~ 


business. 


“The wheel (bicycle) is ; - 
here to stay,” Buerstatte. 


roclaimed. “The motor car’ 
1S many, many years into the- 
future and may never replace 
the bicycle and the buggy.’ i 

A revolutionary bicycle 
was introduced in 1905. It was» 
guaranteed thorn proof and 
would give many days of, 
cycling I 
to advertisements appearing 
in the Manitowoc Daily 
Herald. Such a tire sold for 


, 


leasure, according} 


$6.75. } 


- 


ce - 


Wagon and carriage 
makers in Manitowoc County 
were busy during the early 
spring of the fifth year of a 
new century. 

The motor car reappeared 
a long way off in Manjtowoc 
County until the first auto 
race was scheduled Sunday, 
July 30, 1905. 

A crowd of 1,200 spectators 
was on hand at the Man- 
itowoe County fairgrounds 
to watch the Elks-spon- 
sored event. Two import- 
ed auto racers were en- 
tered in the teature event that 


‘world record here at 
Manitowoc if the track had 
-been a bit more solid,” said 
Race Driver Overdurf of 
‘Ohio. 3 : 

. Small fry of Manitowoc in 
1905 had a new goal to shoot 
at. No longer did they want to 
become railroad engineers or 
members of a hook and lad- 
der firefighting outfit. They 
all wanted to become race 
car drivers. 

Manitowoc County adults 
viewed the races with mixed 
emotions. 

Sommers and _ Jorsch, 

roprietors of the City Meat 
Market, “foresaw the day 
.when the auto car might 
make a good delivery wagon. 

‘‘We have: just witnessed 
the fastest travel of man on 
earth,’’ commented 
Manitowoc merchant Emil 
Teitgen. : 

To Mrs. J.G. Lehmkuhl it 
was a different story. : 

“Mercy, what a terrible 
racket,” she explained. 

The auto car race of 1905 
did much to ‘“‘sell’’ the value 


EAN TAGE 


of the mechanical carriage in 


Manitowoc County. 


: “We could have set a new 
LL I 


eS i ARE 


, 
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- Rocky Mountain Tea “ 


__Nuggets Reputed Cure 


7 (Editors Note — These articl J 
+ @arly Manitowoc County, Lakwswee 
- Area history were written a number . 


. . » Of years ago by John Harmon. now 


. deceased, who had been a reporter ! 
for The Herald-Times-Reporter. The ‘ 
repeat of the stories began in 1975 
and will continue through this Bicen- ° 

=  tenniat year 1976.) : sd 


. 


~. am eens 8 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 95 ; 

~ A body had no reason or ex- 

cuse for being ill in the year 


re of 1905 — not with all the 


o 


vee 


patent 
market. 

Digestion of a single pellet 
‘or wafer, or a simple sip of 
tea was cure for everything 
from hang nails to cancer — 
or so the advertisements 
would lead one to believer. 

Take Rocky Mountain Tea 
Nuggets, for example, Ac- 
cording to the ads they werea 
guaranteed cure for in- 
digestion, pimples, bad 
breath, eczema and impure 
blood. 

Then there were Irving's 
Buchu Wafers—good for 
gout. dropsica, sleeplessness 
and any and all 
irregularities. 

Beef, Wine and Iron Tonic 
had a great many followers in 
Manitowoc County shortly af- 

_ ter the turn of the century. 
One faithful user testified 
that it could only be improved 

. with the ‘addition of more 
wine.” 

_ And the good gentlemen of 
Manitowoe County should 
never fear the loss of hair 
from their heads if they used 
Ayers Special Concentrate 
for any length of time. ‘‘Hair 
as heavy on your head as 
your beard,”’ was the guaran- 

_ tee of the miracle liquid. 

Chamberlain’s Colic and 
Cholera Remedy sold like 
ma’s Sunday morning flap- 
jacks throughout all of 
Manitowoc County. - 

Some medicines were so 


medicines on the 


Rheumatism was a 
frequent, if not popular, 
ailment in the good old days, 
Matt J. Johnson's 6088 For- 
mula was the cure-all in 1905. 
The mixture was guaranteed 
to chase Nae and ‘make the 
body feel better all over.” 
The Formula, spiked with 
almost 60 per cent alcohol, 
soon became a favorite with 
those persons who did not 
even complain of 
rheumatism. 
rheumatism. 

If an illness could not be 
cured from the inside, the ap- 
plication of the many salves 
and balms would most cer- 
tainly turn the trick, ac- 
cording to the newspaper ad- 
vertisements of those days. 

Dr. L. M.. Turbin,— an 
esteemed man of medicine, 
toured the country and stop- 
ed at the City of Manitowoc 
or four weeks in the year 
1905. He had offices in the 
Willams House at Eighth and 
Franklin streets. 

There wasn’t a human 
ailment that Dr. Turbin could 
not cure, according to the 
ads. The doctor, coming from 


Berlin. Germany, by way of © 


103. Randolph St., Chicago, 


had a large following among __ 


the young men of the country. 
He guaranteed an absolute 
cure for stupidness and ner- 
vous debility. 

Still others struck to home 
doctors and dentistis to help 
alleviate and cure their ails 
and suffering. 

“We have good doctors. in 
Manitowoe County,’* one 


esteemed resident remarked. - 


“I see no reason for going toa 
doctor who comes in here one 
day a week and treats out of a 
hotel room.”’ 


Episode 96 
First reported automobile 
collision in Manitowoc Coun- 


~ Wilde, a Neenah auto car 
dealer. had the dubious honor 


of paying the initial traffic 


fine ever assessed in 
Manitowoc County two days 
following the accident. He ap- 
peared in Municipal Court 
and paid a fine of $10 plus 
costs of $2.70. Manitowoc 
Police Officer B. Sniffins 
made the arrest after he war- 
ned the driver of the City of 
Manitowoc speed laws. 

Police Chief Jerome Pier- 
ce, who would be retiring 
soon had stern warning for 
operators of the motor-driven 
vehicle. at Manitowoc. “‘The 
city’s speed Jaw is eight miles 
per hour in spite of the fact 
that the state speed law is 12 
miles per hour. The 
Manitowoc ordinance will be 
carried out to the letter.’ 


| Treasure hunting was a big — 


business during the years ot 
1904 and °05 just off the shores 
of Lake Michigan a bit north 
of Two Rivers. 

The steamer Continental 
had become wrecked on the 
jutting finger of land known 
as “The Point’ during late 
summer Of 1904. She lay 
helpless but did not sink for 
almosta year. 

The ghostly spectre 
fascinated young and old 
alike. Men and boys boarded _ 


her in spite of consistent war- 
ning by the underwriters that 
the bobbing hull was unsafe 
and was liable to disappear 
beneath the waters at any 
moment. . 


Older souvenir hunters 
boarded the Continental to 


to Play games out of the past. 
he Continental became a 
touchy point of law. 
Manitowoc County Sheriff 
Walter Pellet was swamped 
by requests to arrest persons 
boarding the wrecked hull. 
District Attorney A. L. 
Hougen studied statutes in an 
effort to learn just how much 
jurisdiction the law -of 
anitowoc County had on its 


side. 


Meanwhile, the operation 
of picking the wreck to pieces 
continued. 


In the end, Lake Michigan 
claimed the final prize. The 
steamer Continental slipped 
beneath the boiling waters 
during a heavy storm one 
night. 

She had joined the many 
other ship hulls at the bottom 


- off one of the most dangerous 


points on Lake Michigan. 

John Holleran, & enial 
roprietor_of the St. Charles 
Hotel on Franklin Street at 
the City of Manitowoc, held 
out as long as he could. 

The bad news arrived Aug. 
39. 1905, in the form of a 
document which stated 
Holleran’s hostelry would be 
moved across the street to 
make way for exapnsion of 
the Manitowoc Steam Boiler 
Works. 

“They'll wreck , the old 
building if they attempt to 
move it,”’ John wailed, “On 
the other hand, expansion of 
the Boiler Works will mean 

much to the City of 
Manitowoc.” 

The St. Charles Hotel was 
moved to three lots near the 


see what they could salvage. ee ‘ 
versatile they were recom- ty brought troubles to a Younger treasure seekers, corer ol SiN ate iamres 
mended for both man and his Neenah man. with vivid imaginations, een Bea A Pre Nolan 
horse. Double dosage was The accident occurred pretended the big ship was a een OW Py, 2 
~_ prescribed for the animal. Tuesday, Aug. 22, 1905, at a pirate vessel and boarded her ~ ; : 
~~ Even the cigar got into the oint on North Eighth Street, S 


good health act, according to 


Manitowoc. An auto car, 


estate. 


, +5 ; orks continued 
driven by F. A. Wilde of The Boiler Works © 
Neenah, collided with a Davis to expand. The woreee at 
hack team. There were no in- the factory soon 
juries but witnesses reported ~ Eee JSS 
— the big machine going at a 
*“‘soodly clip’ when the im- 
pact occurred. 


old newspaper files. 

Druggist Henry Hinrichs of 

| Manitowoc advertised — 

“You are -in joy when 

smoking the Wadsworth” 

Bros.’ Chico, that cigar w, 

the long Havana filler. € 

happy. man is a_ healthy». 

man:’’ was his ‘ogical 
“reasoning. 


@ 


-- arrived on the scene. 


rrr 
“By JOHN HARMON 
Manitowoe's “water fight” 
of 1905 turned into battery, 
bumps, bruises and broken 


~ SKin, 


' 

The ruckus started in 
Manitowoc City Council 
chambers when Mayor Henry 
Stolze Jr., and aldermen in- 
Sisted on a strict test of the 
city water works facilities as 
directed by an ordinance 
drawn in 1887, 

T.W. Gray, secretary of the 

_ Water works, objected. _ 

“It we are torced to tax the 
water works to the limit we 
Shall have to open the pipe in 
the river. You know what that 

* means? It means that river 
water will be sucked into the 
city water system, I am sure 
that none of us want that to 


mppen, F 

“What happens in case of a 
bad fire?” asked Alderman 
Mulholland. ‘‘Where does the 
water come from then?” 

Gray answered that in the 
17 years the water works had 
operated, the river inlet had 

~never been used. 

Mayor Stolze ordered a full 
test of the water works Mon- 
day, Sept. 25, 1905. Agitation 
against such a move blew hot 
among Manitowoc citizenry 
who did not relish drinking 
raw river water from the pipe 
lines for the next two weeks. 

The mayor, Dr. Max 
Staehle — city health officer 
— and Alderman Lorenzen 
Strode into the water works 
early that pore. They 
were met at the door by Gray. 
He carried a large iron wren- 
ch with which to open the 
river pipe inlet. 

“If the test is‘ made the 
river inlet shall be opened,” 
he promised. : 

Ex-Mayor William Rahr, 
his two sons and other em- 
ployes of the Malling Co., 

t was 


‘_ plain they were all in favor of 


settling the issue quietly and 
calmly but also easy to see 
that they would fight the at- 
tempt to open the river pipe if 
one were made. 

The health officer tussled 


* with Gray in an attempt to 


wrest the iron wrench from 
his hands. Somebody 
branished a_ nickle-plated 
revolved. Somebody else 
lowered a hickory club on the 


head of the health officer. 


point, 


, 


Dr. Staehle blinked twice, 
Staggered and fell to the 
ground. 

Fire Chief Kratz and mem- 
bers of his blaze-fighting unit 
unrolled a loop of hose and 

repared:to make the test. 
Somebody threatened to chop 
the line into 18 pieces and 
raised an ax to prove his 


ss en 
wae 


it 

Fists flew in recktess aban- 
don, Staehle picked himself 
up and indicated he did not 
eee f a more. 

“Somebody quick ring u 
the police,” Maya Stolze 

shouted, 

City Aldermen Schmitz, 
Braxmeier and Martin came 
Upon the battle scene, They 
-chose sides and cocked their 
«fists, 

Police Capt. Bill Carle and 
two of his men broke into the 
“rmelee. Officer Carle went to 
eethe aid of Alderman Lorenzen 
wewho appeared to be taking the 
«runt of the attack because 
eehe had happened to pick up 
“the wrench that would open 
the river pipe. 
=. Acting Police Chief August 
“Drews broke up the fight with 
sea shrill blast from his whistle, 
+, Gentlemen — let's settle 
“this like gentlemen,’ he or- 
tadered. ate 
e» The mayor and © wancif 
“ebacked down. ‘There will be 
~-No lest today,”’ Stolze glared, 
~'‘but this water works. will 
YWecome in for a lot of in- 
wevesligating,”’ he promised 
“* City water came from a 
weewel] fed by springs, ac- 
«cording to Gray. Some mem- 
‘Sbers of the council wanted to 
vedind out if the springs were 
Natural or were fed from the 
~ dake 
= “Go ahead. Find out,” an 
x0fficial of the water works ad-. 

*monished with a wave of his 
and toward the expanse, of 
yeLake Michigan to the east. 
"g'And good fortune,”’ he ad- 
«dedicily 

‘+ The ‘water fight’ case 
peawent to Municipal Court a few 
vedays later but Judge Schmidt 
‘Sthrew it out on the grounds of 
-<ansufficient evidence. 
"= The test was halted but the 
_-Wwater issue continued to be a 
~hot potato for councilmen to 
sjuggle in the years that 
—followed. 

: Episode 98 

The law of Manitowoc 
County faced a crisis in the 
_ fall of 1905. 

Sheriff Fred Eggert heard 
of impending danger Wed- 
_mesday, Oct. 11, 1905. He im- 
“smediately became worried. 


~; Acting Police Chief August’ 


‘Drews of Manitowoe worried 
“along with the county official. 
There was a chance that 

the Port of Manitowoc might 
ebecome scene of a raging gun 


‘battle. Drews and Eggert. 


were peace loving gentlemen. 
They had exhibited bravery 
_on occasion in the past. But 
‘the thought of becoming 
caught in the middle of a run- 
ning gun battle between 
Chicago gangsters and 
Chicago policemen was not 
entirely to their liking. | 
-. “Somebody’s sure to get 
-hurt,’’ one of the officers 
‘commented. 
= Word had arrived at 
eManitowoc that the City of 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


Traverse — the Chicago pool 
ship — was enroute to the 
Manitowoc port to lay up for 
the winter. That could mean 
trouble. 


The City of Traverse had 
been fitted hal as a at 
sambling ship by gangsters 
Sifter the Chicago law had for- 
bidden pooling within the city 


limits. The large steamer 
made daily runs out onto the 
lake. She was loaded with 
customers who wished to 
place bets on the running of 
their favorite horse. on 
Chicago tracks. Reports of 
the races were received at 
the boat on the lake by a 
unique system of wireless 
telegraphy. 

Actions by the gamblers 
greatly angered the Chicago 
police. They. threatened to 
“blow her off the water 
wherever she may be.”’ : 

The sleek and speedy ship- 
had attempted to make wif- 


ter home at Chicago but 
things became too warm. She 
had tried to put in at Racine‘ 
but port officials there wan- 
ted nothing to do with 

roviding her a winter berth. 
So she was headed for 
Manitowoc. 

The City of Traverse hove 
into sight. off the Manitowoc 
breakwater two days later. 
The sheriff and police chief 
were on hand to greet her at 
the port but the usual 
welcome mat and latch string 
to the city were not exactly 
graciously extended. 


Capt. Stephen Jones of the _ 


City of Traverse looked as 
though he thought a pirate, 
fleet was.on his heels. Arms 
bristled from the plush deck 
quarters of the floating pool 
house. : 
“T am in command and the 
City of Traverse Shall not be 
taken as long as I am alive, 
he commented, glancing in 
nervous fashion over his 
shoulder out onto the waters 
of Lake Michigan. _ 
The big ship laid up at 
Manitowoc, bobbing gently 


on the waters of the ~ 


Manitowoc River, during the 
_ winter of 1905 and "06, 


1905 Water Test Hal 
But Issue a Hot Po 


Although rumors persisted 
that Chicago authorities 
would attempt to burn the 
boat in harbor, the City of 
Traverse was not touched, 

She lived to continue to haul 
7 ein off Chicago shores 

uring another season. 

“It will never work,” 
opined Frank Kabat of 
Collins. ‘‘I wouldn't put one of 
them new-fangled thing-a- 
ma-jigs on my cows.” 

Kabat was expressing his 
feelings concerning a new 
milking machine said to be 
invented by a Grand Rapids, 
Wis., man. 


The machine, which the in- 
ventor said would 
revolutionize the dairy 
business, worked on a 
pneumatic suction system, 
powered by a_ gasoline 
engine. 

By use of the machine it 
was said that 38 cows could be 
milked in 50 minutes. 

Many other Manitowoc far- 
mers expressed doubt as to 
the success of the new 
milking machine in 1905. 


ted 
tato — 


Manitowoc Man's Irivéntiéh Would Eliminate Rudders- 


(Edito, -s Note — These articies 
, on 
farly Manitowoc County, Lakeshore 
Area history were written a number 


deceased. who had been ar 
rt 
for The Heraid-Times-Reporien The 
shop oe the stories began in 1974 
Will Continue throtgh t 
Tennial year 1976.) soak vile 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode uy 

Whatevey happened to Her. 
Man Wittman’s invention 
Nhat would eliminate the 
Steertag rudder of the steam- 
ship? 

Sumewhere i the archives 
Ot the patent office at 


:] 


vacuuin created in the wake 
of vessels whieh induced a 
suction would be eliminated 

The scheme consisted of a 
series of air pipes contaimine 
Valves or cups leading from 
the air tumels amidship or in 
the forward section of a boat, 
to the stern. The principal 
Was thal when the ship was in 
motion, air was forced 
through =the pipes which 
reheved the vacuum and sub- 
sequent suction. 

“Ships will be able to attain 
ereater speed. And by shut- 
Ung off valves on one side the 


Transportation Co., 
Manitowoc, took a look at the 
idea and agreed, “This is one 
of the more important paten: 
ts of the century,’ he 
proclaimed 

Prof. Paul H. Phillipson of 
Wisconsin University became 
interested. “The theory ts ex- 
cellent. If is a device so sim- 
ple in its conception that even 
a child can see the principal. 
But I should favor seeing a 
working model,” he added a 
bil cautiously 

Wittmann required capital, 
He took the night train out of 


waa nttntede ures started out- 


fitting a small motor launeh 
with his gadget 

A trial run was scheduled 
Sunday, Oct, 22, 1905, on the 
Manitowoe River. A great 
crowd gathered to watch 
results. Inventor Wittmann, 
Dr, Strassmann and 
Professor Phillipson boarded 
the small cratt. Those on 
shore who expected to see the 
boat sink out of sight were 


» disappointed. 


The test run revealed that 
speeds up to 30 per cent faster 
could be attained by use of 


Wasthugtons D.C. ts filed a 
Mitent by the 
lamtow oc mun 
Wittman’s scheme was the 
talk of the sailing world in 
1905. Through it the partial " 
nt SRT = 


ship could be 
former, use 


This Was nol one man’s 
ipe dream. Chief Engineer 
IcLaughlin of the Goodrich 


uided without 
a rudder.’ inventor 


ee 


Beer Launched 
__ Ship, Argument 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 100 

A bottle of beer became a 
bone of contention between 
two Wisconsin cities in 1905, 

It all started when a group 
of Milwaukee executives and 
officials came to Manitowoc 
to christen the new fireboat 
being constructed at the 
yards of the Manitowoc Dry 

ock Co. 

The traveling party of 60 
eng brought with them a 
bottle of famed Milwaukee 
amber fluid contained in a 
silver case. 

The Milwaukee fireboat 
Was 106 feet in length with 65- 
foot keel and 24-foot beam 
and molded depth of 12 feet. 
The vessel was powered by a 
500-horse engine with two 
pumps capable of throwing 
5,000 gallons of water per 
minute. 


The launching took place’ 


Saturday, Dec. 2. 1905; on the 
Manitowoc River. Miss 
Blanche Clancy, daughter of 
the Milwaukee fire chief and 
a pretty, winsome lass, 
smashed the bottle of beer 
across the bow as the boat 
slipped into the water at 3:09 
p-m. without mishap. 

Then one of ihe Milwaukee 
party which had made the 
trip by train, discovered 
that somehow. somebody had 
neglected to name the new 
fireboat. There was much 
confusion on the launching 
stand. 

Before the day was over, 
however, the new boat was 
dubbed the Cataract and 
‘everyone was happy — well, 
almost everyone. 

Manitowoc Mayor Henry 
Stolze failed to recognize the 
Milwaukee launching party 
because beer was used to 
christen the fireboat. 


The act brought a great 
uprising among some 
Milwaukee city officials. V.J. 
Schoenecker Jr., secretary of 
the Milwaukee Board of 
Works. wrote personally to 
Manitowoc city officials 

Supt. J Gunnell — of 
Manitowoe Dry Dock Co. 
stayed clear of the argument. 

The Milwaukee daily 
German newspaper 
(Herald) — commented 
editorially — *‘Manitowoc has 


gone high silk top hat. They 
expected champagne.”’ 
NEWS NOTES OF 
OCTOBER 1905 — -Emil 
Walker has taken over the 
Virginia Cafe on North 
Eighth Street, Manitowoc. 
Querin Herlik, eight-year- 
old son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Herlik, living on the Old 
Green Bay Road north of 
Manitowoc, fell from a wind 
mill and broke both arms. 
The old Lake _ Shore 
Railroad Depot at Fifeteenth 
and Franklin © streets, 
Manitowoc, was destroyed by 
tire Oct..4,-1905. It was anold, 


‘landmark in the area. 
- John Kadow have a very 


nice house to rent on Nort 

13th Street, Manitowoc. 
Miss Winifred Meany of 

Reedsville was a Manitowoc 


visitor recently. 


fred Schroeder has been 
elevated to position as chief of 
police at Two Rivers. He 
succeeds eugHes Sonntag who 
has resigned. 

All motorists of Manitowoc 
County have put their auto 
cars up for the winter and 
have gone back to the horse 
and cutter. 

Theodore Schmidtman and’ 
Sons Co. has purchased the 
Peter Drew. property on Jay 
Street, Manitowoc, and plans 
construction of a large 
warehouse. 


Manitowoc to Milwaukee and — the 
; stumped that city for cash. A 
Wittmann explained. Dr. Strassmann agreed to 
provide $10,000 lo pul the 
scheme to test 

The inventor returned to 


- 


“married 


The saloon, dance hall and 
dwelling owned by James 
Mullins of Maple Grove was 
laid low by tire Thursday, 
Oct. 5, 1905. Loss was 
estimated at $5,000. 

Let us be thankful for this! 
wonderful weather. It con-4 
serves the wood pile. (Oct. 6, 
1905). 

L.A, Rank of 1516 
Washington St., Manitowoc, 
has started up a new dray 
line. Ring up 148-5 for ex-: 
cellent service. 

New York won the National 
League Baseball title. 
Philadelphia .won the 
American League title after 
final games Oct. 8, 1905. 

Miss Bnanche Shimek 
entertained at a 6 o'clock 
dinner in honor of Miss Lulu ' 
Schneider who will be. 
soon. An _ elegant 
time was enjoyed by all who 
attended. Sey BT Ay 


contrivance, 
judged a definite success. 
Department of the Navy, 
United States Government, 
learned of the invention and 
its suecess under practical 


Se en ee 


test and sent an official to 
Manitowoc, The Navy con- 
jectured that jn time of wat 
the Wittmany system might 
be used to funnel oft tell-tale 
smoke into the air ducts and 
deposite it underwater. in 
this way there would be no 
detection by enemy craft, 

Yachtsmen of America, at- 
tempting to wrest the speed 
title from Sir Thomas Lipton 
of England.,saw 4 possible 
chance of bringing back the 
prize trophy to the United 
States through use of the Wit- 
tmann “speed increaser. 

Fate of the Manitowoc 
man’s contrivance 1s lost 
somewhere in dusty. musty 
files. 

But marine engineers and 
designers years later still 


saw the feasibility of the Witt- 
mann invention, 

No schooner constructed at 
Manitowoc ever outsailed the 
fmima IL,. Neilsen built in 1883 
by the Hanson and. Seove 
yard. ) 
* ‘The 70-ton two-masted ship 
was listed as the “work horse 
of the lakes.” 

She was built for Capt. Paul 
Neilsen and natned tor his 
wite: The Manitowoc man 
captained her until 1905 when 
he sold the ship. 

“On her first trip out under 
new ownership, the Emma L. 
Neilsen Was Caught in a gale 
‘Oct. 19. 1905) and went 
aground at Alpena, Mich. 

“Tis like losing an old 
friend.” commented Captain | 


ite 


(@ 


is Spectacular Bla 


By JOUN HARMON 
Kpisode 11 
Charles Taylor, night wat 
chman at the Wisconsin Chair 
Co. factory at Sixteenth and 
Franklin streets, Manitowoc, 
checked his pocket watch 

The Lie was 4th pi) Twas 
a cold Saturday. Glan 1a. 108) 

Charlie had just Ht his pipe 
and settled into a chair in the 
Warn furnace room at the fac 
tory when he heard what he 
Vought 1a be suimeone slam- 
ming a door, The watchman 
roused himsell and turned to go 
back upstairs, He heard 
abother mutfled thud, 

A sharp explosion split’ the 
air, burling Taylor back into 
the basement. In a matter of 
seconds flames licked out of 
windows of the paint room al 
one of Wisconsin's largest chair 
factories, The watchman 
trawled out of the cellar to 
sound the alarm. 

Last Kide 
Firemen thundered to the 


\ 


scene For doe firefighter = 
John BP Hall of the North Side 
SUMLION = if was to be his last 
TUG ON Lhe rigs 

Chiel Krate and his loya 
LEME were Nandloaype 
rom Whe start Water pressure 
Was low and a faulty valve on 
the standpipe at North Water 
Street Caused trouble. Firemen 
Could scarcely roach the second 
Slory Gf the building with 
Streams from the lines 

The glow in the sky and the 
crackle of flames attracted a 
crowd.ol more than 1.500 perons 
who braved the cold of the night 
to view the spectacular blaze. 

Firemen soon realized their 
task of saving the building and 
the dry kiln attached was all 
but hopeless Flames were fed 
by stick lumber and explosive 
paint products. 

Wall Buckles 

“We will direct our attention 
to the Standard Oi) tanks,’ the 
chief screamed above the din 
“If they fire we'll be in great 


trouble.” Firemen ployed 
streama of water from four 
lines on Ue luge oil tanks 
located across (He street and to 
the north of the burning 
huilding, 

Hall, a year-old man who 
had been on the Manitowo« 
blazefignting foree three years 


ae 


Et 


after coming from Manistee 
Mich... was removing a ladder 
from the blazing structure A 
wall buckled under the heat and 
u shower of bricks caught him 
Fellow firemen raced to the 
rescue, risking their own lives 
tosave their trapped comrade 
Dr. Max Staehle was on the 


Wordle TOS NOP er, lndniowoe lwo lavors, wide | ¥eeU,, Seploniuel 1, tory —~ 


ze Leveled Chair Factory 


scene and he acted quickly, 
AuMMmoOnin“ a carriage (0 tike 
the injured man to the hospital 
Hall died aome 20 hours later of 
internal mjuries and a broken 
log 
“Mennwhile, firemen con 
tinued their josing: battle with 
the roaring flames Laek of 
water greatly hampered their 
efforts and there was nothing to 
do but let the fire burn ttself 
out 

Henry Vits, president of the 
Manilowoe Aluminum Co., was 
on hand to see that his building, 
located in the next block, was 
adequately protected 

Complete Loss 

The burned building was a 
two story brick structure eree- 
ted a few years prior by John 
Schuette for the Wisconsin Can- 
ning Co. The building had been 
purchased by the Wisconsin 
Chair Co of Sheboygan and 
more recently by the Car- 
twright-Mattson Glove Co 


. Which planned to occupy the 


-backbone of the tanning 


By JOHN HARMON 
Ipisode 102 

“If the hemlock had held out, 
Tannery might have become 
one of the major cities in the 
United. States.’ stated old 
Cyrus Chitcomb before he died, 

Cy had visions of a great 
trading port and manufac 
turing center when he and two 
partners, Rufus Allen Sr, and 
George W. Allen, came west in 
search of wealtli, fame 
hemlock 

The hemlock bark was the 


and 


in 
dustry and Whitcomb and his 
partners found the tree grew in 
Breat abundance in the Two 
Rivers area, 

The three officials of the 
Wisconsin Leather Co. stepped 
olf the schooner Citizen during 
the spring of 1851 and made 
heir way to the small fishing 
settlement known as Two 
Rivers. It was a cold, wet, April 
and the two Allens decided 


almost af once to returm to 


_civilization. Not so Whitcomb 


First Tannery 

“| like it here. Nothing would 
sujl me better than (o make this 
my home,” he grinned as he 
wiped ice and snow {rom his 
beard 

Construction of the tannery 
was begun early in the spring of 
1851 at a point about one and 
one-half miles north of the 
small settlement of ‘Two 
Rivers, Timber for the frames 
was hewn right on the spot but 
lumber had to be rafted down 
the river and brick shipped by 
water from Milwaukee. The fin 
St tannery was located on the 
banks of the Mishicot River, 
Just east of the old Tannery 
Bridge. 

“We need men,” commented 
Whitcomb. ‘‘And we need men 
experienced in the tanning 
business.’ A hurried call was 
put out for men from Cazenovia 
(Madison County), New York, 
and 75 workers made their way 
to Two Rivers. 

Meanwhile, the Wisconsin 
Leather Co, bought up more 
than 1,200 acres of government 
land at 50 cents an acre and 
operations began. Thousands of 
pounds of bark were peeled 
from trees, The hides were 
brought by vessel from Chicago 
and Milwaukee, Mixed grades 
of leather were made, including 
harness Jeather, sole leather 
and fine leather for milady’s 
shoes, ee: atte 


Boarding House Built 
AS soon as operations began 
it became necessary to provide 
quarters for some of the work- 
men, Some of the workers lived 
at Two Rivers but Whitcomb 
deemed it advisable to build a 
settlement at Tannery 
Seven large homes and a 
huge boarding house were built 
for those men and families 
Whitcomb saw need for a 
provision center, a blacksmith 
shop and stables and con 
SUC LOS) cond nh on those 
“Buildings ee 


First schoo] at Tannery took 
up in the wing of a shanty at- 
tached to the boarding house. 
There were five children 
enrolled during the first winter 
of 1851-52. 

During summer months the 
leather was shipped out by boat 
which stopped at the piers at 
Two Rivers twice a_ week. 
During winter the leather was 
hauled to Milwaukee by team. 
It took exactly a week to make 
the round trip. Usually the trip 
Was started early on a Monday 
morning with first stop a short 
distance south of Sheboygan 
where a stopping place was 
arranged. The second day 
brought the leather haulers tc 
Port Washington and on_ thr 
third afternoon the tean 
usually arrived at Milwaukeee. 
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structure early in the spring of 
1905. The chair works emiployed 
164 workmen 

Vred Dennett of Sheboygan 
and president of the ehair com- 
any estimated complete loms 
bet ween $75,000 and $100 (AN). 

Indications Were, tine 
mediately following (the fire, 
that the Manitowoc Water 
Works Co would te sued 
because the company failed th 
supply an adequate amount of 
water with whieh to fraht the 
fire 

The Wisconsin Chair (Ca 
operations were moved to the 
State of New York 

Mrs. Hall. widow of. the 
fireman killed in the blaze. was 
granted payment of her 
husband's salary ($40 per mon- 
th) for three months after 
which time she and the family 
would receive half that amount. 


Brewery Opens a 

A second tannery w2s con- 
structed in-1861 at a point just 
south of the original plant. Both- 
were operated for a time but 
exhaustion of hernlock trees in 
1875, brought an end to. the 
curing of leather at Two 
Rivers. 

The small Village of Two 
Rivers supplied the first beer to 
Manitowoc County guzzlers. 
The initial brewery was erected 
and operated by Follantine 
Kaufman and Edward Mueller. 

Beer was transported to the 
Village of Manitowoc by row 
boat during summer months 
and overland during the winter. 
Malt was ground with hand 
rollers. 

Mueller- and Kaufman 
claimed their beer to be the 
“finest in the county’ during 
those early days. They had ht- 
tle argument. There weré no 
other breweries in the county.” 
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River Dredging Work 


Retained Dry Dock Co. 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 103 

The grey gloom of doubt and 
fear gripped the City of 
Manitowoc in the early days of 
1906, 

There were news dispatches 
from the metropolitan 
newspapers at Buffalo, Chicago 
and Milwaukee that the 
Manitowoc Dry Dock Co. has 
been sold to a Buffalo firm and 
would be moved to that eastern 
city, 

L.B. Greer, an official of the 
Manitowoc company, refused 
to comment publicly on the 
issue. The new dock at Buffalo 
was reported to cost $150,000 
when completed. 

A stunned populace at 
Manitowoc awaited further 
developments. The Goodrich 
Transportation Co, had earlier 
announced it would move its 
shops and winter quarters to 
Muskegon, Mich. If the dry 
dock left, too, the City of 
Manitowoc would be in dire 
Straits. 

The Manitowoc Dry Dock Co. 
employed as many as 400 men 
during the peak season. It was 
labeled the back-bone of the 
area’s economy. 

Manitowoc Mayor Henry 
Stolze called a meeting of tity 
and dry dock officials Satur- 
day, Feb. 10, 1905. Charles 
West, an official of. the ship- 
building firm, explained his 
company’s stand, 

“If we cannot secure im- 
proved conditions here. we 
must be forced to move 
elsewhere,’ West stated. He 
boiled it down even more. 

‘What the Manitowoe Dry 
Dock Co. desired was a deeper 
canal in the river and location 
of a 750-foot turning basin near 
the plant of the Gas Co. 

“With these improvements 
we can construct a $200,000 dry 
dock here that will ac- 
commodate the largest ships on 
the Great Lakes,’ West ex- 
plained. 

**But the basin will interfere 
with the new State Street 
bridge across. the Manitowoc 
River,’ one of the aldermen 
commented. 

Peter Reiss of the Reiss Coal 
Co... added that his company 
was also,planning extension of 
coal docks .at Manitowoc. 
Decision to expand-depended on 
how- much the Gity-—of 
Manitowoc would cooperate 

—with his firm. 
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The City Council, meeting 
quickly, agreed to foot the bill 
for the dredging. Cost was 
estimated at $51,000 which 
would include the turn basin 

Thus was the Manitowoc Dry 
Dock Co. retained at 
Manitowoc. It continued to 
grow to become the largest 
Shipbuilding works on Lake 
Michigan. 

Hypnosis was the fad 
throughout the country in the 
days shortly following the turn 
of the century. 

If a person hadn't been ‘‘put 
under" by a hypnotist, he had 
not lived. 

Prof. Edgar Vincent of 
Chicago University had an 
audience nodding its collective 
heads during a demonstration 
at the Manitowoc Opera House 
one evening'in January of 1906. 
The professor was no amateur 
at his work, 

“There is little individuality 
about any of us,’’ Professor 
Vincent told the audience. 
“There are few men who are ° 
really thinkers. Most men let 
someone else do it for them.”’ 

The Chicago man exhibited 
his mastery of mind over mob 
by lulling the overflow. crowd 
into sound sleep and then 
,awakening it with the clap of 


his hands that **soundea ike 
thunder’’, according to one of 
the spectators, 

Professor Vincent warned the 
£00d people of Manitowoc about 
the danger of allowing what he 
called “‘quack’’ hypnotists to 
cast spells over them 

“Some of these persons are 
evil and will stop at nothing to 
earn a dollar or two,”’ he said. 
The expert related the instance . 
of one so-called hypnotist who 
‘awakened one of his subjects 
suspended in mid-air so fast 
that the poor man was plunged 
to the floor and badly injured.”’ 
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Rights of the road was a big 
issue in Manitowoe County 
back in the days when the hor- 
seless carriage began to en- 
croach upon rights of Old Dob- 
bin and the surrey, 

The issue plagued County 
Board Chairman Henry Lehr- 
man and other supervisors 
during the spring meeting of 
that governmental body in 1906. 

The hue and cry was always 
the same. The monster motor 
car literally drove horses off 
the roads of Manitowoc County. 
The problem was not unique to 
county roads alone. 

Edward Courchene, super- 
visor from the First Ward at 
the City of Two Rivers, repor- 
ted numerous complaints from 
his constitutents. 

“Some of the people in my 
ward are afraid to start out ona 
Joy ride in the family carriage 
on a Sunday afternoon,” he told 
fellow board members. ‘That's 
not all — some of the people are 
even afraid to set foot out of 
doors and on the streets with 
those machines all around.”’ 

‘We know there is a problem 
everywhere,’’ Supervisor Ira 
Beyer of the Village of Mishicot 
said. “‘The question is — what 
are we going to do about it?” 

County Judge John Chloupek, 
Municipal Judge A.L. Hougén 
and District Attorney Albert H. 
Schmidt were called into a con- 
ference 

Several irate rural residents 
decided not to wait for an of- 
ficial judicial verdict 

“I’m carryin’ me a loaded 
shotgun in my buggy,’’ a far- 
mer from the Town of Meeme 
charged, ‘‘I’m agonna put some 
holes in one of thim fancy brass 
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water reservoirs. on the first 
auto car that runs me off the 
road nixt time,”’ he raged. 

Reports came from all quar- 
ters in Manitowoc County. The 
mere sight of a motor car on the 
road scared the very Devil him-. 
self out of Old Dobbin. The 
sharp, staccato bark of the 
automobile engine scattered 
horseflesh in all directions. 

“My wife is afeered to drive 
the family horse anymore,”’ a 
Town of Rockland farmer com- 
plained. ‘An’ I don't blame her 
none. Thim things is a fright to 
a body — meeting one on the 
foad."’ 

But the few fortunate (or un- 
fortunate) persons who owned 
auto cars in Manitowoc County 
in 1906 figured they had rights, 
too, 

“The auto car is here to 
Stay,’’ a Manitowoc 
businessman who owned a 
motor driven vehicle declared 
flatly. ‘‘Horses will just have to 
become used to it.”’ 

Judges Chloupek and Sch- 
midt studied statutes. The 
motor car was so new in 1905 
there were few laws regulating 
them 

“Here is a case of an operator 
of a motor car and driver of a 
milk wagon at Watertown,” 
Judge Chloupek deliberated. 
“The judge in that case: ruled 
that the sound of the motor car 
caused the horse to bolt and run 
away, Causing the driver of the 
milk rig to be pitched out on his 
head. A verdict of $325.50 was 
awarded by a jury to the driver 
of the team of horses. That ap- 
pears to be the way it shall be 
done in Manitowoc County,”’ 
the justice declared. 

The Watertown case became 
a pattern for many judges in 
Wisconsin until, in July of 1906, 

the Supreme Court came out 
with a ruling that the noise 
made by automobile was 
natural and could not be made 
the basis for recovery of 
damages for accidents on the 
roadway 

Wisconsin county judges 
backed down. The high ruling 
was that the motor car had as 
much right on the road as the 
horse and buggy, if the 
automobile was operated at a 
speed within the limits of state 
Statute, 
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Early Manitowoc County History 


Glad Tidings Bund 


By JOHN HARMON . 
Episode 107 
Ships have character — 
Same as people, 
‘Take the schooner Glad 


_ Tidings Budy in 1883. She _ 


Herald-Times-Re ler, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis. 


marked ship for there was no 
- greater superstitious group 
than seamen. 

The Petosky shook off the 
hoo-doo, flaunted all super- 
Stitions and sailed out her 
normal life with hardly a 
scratch on her hull. 

“She’s the greatest hauler 
on the lakes,’’ commented 
one grizzled captain. ‘“‘Even 
if she is blighted by the 
Friday curse.”’ 

The 121-ton schooner Tran- 
sit, constructed in 1854 by H. 
Rand at Manitowoc, was con- 
sidered the work horse of the 
Manitowoc fleet in those 
days. ‘ 

The Transit made the 
almost unbelievable number 


of 40 trips between Chicago. 


and Manitowoc during the 
1955 season. 
Among interesting marine 


notes in historical files is the _ 


the Lord. 


Was a trim little vessel of 


some 71 tons and was built 
for a purpose, 

Captain Bundy was often 
referred to as the ‘‘ancient. 
mariner’ by sailors who 
knew him in the early days of 
the lake canvas, 

They couldn't understand 
what had changed the cap- 
tain, 

“I jus’ cain't pitcher him 
as a preacher,’' an olde mate 
commented,’’ not the way he 
use’ to cuss and carry on,”’ 

And yet, inthe later years 
of his life Captain Bundy had 
seen the light and the ways of 
the Lord. What’s more, he 
meant to spread the word of 


fact that the first fog bell was 
placed on the end of the pier 
of Manitowoc May 27, 1855, 
Episode 108 
Money didn’t mean much: 
to the early settler of 


Manitowoc County. The - 


shingle was the barter of 
trade in the year 1847. : 

Bundles of shingles paid 
room rent at the small hotel 
owned and operated by 
George Dusold and located 
on Jay Street between Sixth 
and Seventh at the Village of 
Manitowoc. 

Bundles of shingles gained 
admittance into the first dan- 
ce hall at the village. The 20 
by 20-foot hall was located in 
Pfeffer’s Hotel at 10th and 
Marshall streets. 

Dusold, a well-liked Ger- 
man shoemaker, had the op- 
portunity to purchase the en- 
tire block (now occupied by 
Schuette’s, the Wood Block 
and City Hall) for the sum of 
$50 in the year 1847. 

“Tis a poor risk,’ Dusold 
commented in broken 
English and German. ‘‘When 
a bridge is finally placed 


“across the river (Manitowoe) 


It will be placed on Seventh 
Street.’ 

“Dusold purchased three 
large lots on Jay Street and 
erected his hotel there. The 
building was later used as 
the county courthouse after 
the structure at Manitowoc 
Rapids (then the county 
seat) burned in April of 1852: 

The bridge was con- 
structed across the river on 
Eighth Street, however, and 
value of the property Dusold 
passed up doubled overnight. 

Taxes on Dusold’s property 
on Jay Street dropped to 27 
cents for the year. 

The Manitowoc River 
created a transportation ob- 
stacle prior to construction of 
the first bridge (on Eighth 
Street, 1851). A young Indian 
girl, seeing an opportunity, 


__ munities. 


So what better way to do it 
than from the deck of a ship? 

The Glad Tidings was 
carefully constructed and 
neatly outfitted at the Butler 
yards at Manitowoc, She had 
a purpose in life. 

The sea faring preacher 
visitied ports and islands 
along the shores of Lakes 
Michigan and Superior. He 
preached the Gospel on 
streets of the towns and from 
the deck of his little 
schooner. % 

A Chicago Bible society 
became so interested in his 
work it provided smal] Bibles 
for free distribution among 
the peoples of lake com- 


operated the first pay ferry 
across the river (prior to 
1851) and charged a penny a 
trip, Crossing was made ina 
Canoe expertly handled by 
the Chippewa maiden, 

What few travelers crossed 
the river in those days com- 
plained of the high fare. P.J. 
Blesch, who was forced to 
cross on business three or 
four times a week, raised the 
most objection, Because of 
his furious outburst of words, 
the Indian maiden instituted 
the first ‘‘round trip”’ fare in 
the state, taking passengers 
from one bank of the river to 
the other and returning them 
for a single cent. . 

“Why would anyone want 

to git to the south side fer,’ 
anyway?’ one north sider 
‘wondered. ‘‘They’s nuthin’ 
over thar.”’ 

Despite his words, the 
south side was growing. By 
1851 there were 30 homes and 
three breweries (Rahr's, 
Roeffs’ and Hottelmann's) 
located there. Population 
was mostly German people. 

e . breweries , were im- 


Manitowoc and for this 
reason work on construction 
of the bridge was spurred. 

Pelg Glover operated the 
last Indian trading post in 
the village. He was of French 
descent with a bit of Chip- 
pewa blood flowing through 
his veins.and he knew the In- 
dians well. 

His trading post, located at 
Seventh and York streets, 
Was a popular stopping place 
for the red man. They came 
to town to do business with 
the Great White Father and 
often lingered for days. They 
rolled up in blankets at night 
and slept on the floor of the 
small store. Glover slept 
there too, in the same man- 
ner, : : 


ported ™ ton the Village ofa 


Captain Bundy and_ his 
gospel ship Glad Tidings 
were welcome at every port 
of call, 

Then there was the 
schooner Henrietta Esch. 
This sleek little vessel of 42 
tons was built in 1877 by 
Butler at Manitowoc, 

Captain Momm, skipper 
and part owner, had a special 
reason for wanting the Esch . 
constructed in a special way. 

“That schooner is not built 
for lake travel,’’ a veteran 
captain remarked one day 
when he saw the skelton on 
the stocks. “Look: at the 
rakish lines and extra cabin 


wi 


space. What’s he gonna do 


th that?” 


The Indians touched 


nothing except Clover's, 
whiskey as he slept. Filled: , 


with too much ‘‘fire water!’ 
they became unruly and 
Glover used his long 
blacksnake (whip) to keep 
theminline. — , 

The Chippewas howled and 
screamed but always came 
back to Glover's Trading 
Post the minute they had an 
extra mink hide to swap for 


Black Strap whisky or staple , 


supplies. 


Glover's wooden structure , 


was replaced by a fine three- 


story brick building in the. 


late 1850s. 


ye 


y Trim Little Vessel 


h was fitted out for 
a by canoe too. After a break- 
in period on the Great Lakes, 
Captain Momm took her to 
the Gulf of Mexico where she 
entered the smuggling trade. 
The little schooner was 
shot full of holes and then 
blasted out of the ocean by 
United States revenue agen- 
She steamer Petosky, built 
by Burger and Burger at 
Manitowoc in 1881, was ee 
supposed ‘‘voo-doo ship o 
the Great Lakes. f 
Her keel was laid on a 
Friday, she was launched on 
a Friday and ‘started her 
maiden voyage on a Friday. 
Sailors steered clear of the — 
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Brigade Took Great 


Pride in Fire Buckets © 


Hy JOHN TALON 
(Episode 109) 

Pighting fire was 
everybody's business in the 
days whon Manitowoe Coun 
\y Was growing out of the 
Wood, Anyone — man, 
woman or child — who could 
carry a bucket of water was 
au member of the volunteer 
bucket brigade which formed 
With the arrival of first white 
settlers in the county, 

The crackle of flames and 
the pungent odor of burning 
wood smote hearts of early 
settlers with fear, as one old- 
limer exressed it. 

Buildings were constructed 
of wood. A thin stove pipe, 
sticking out of the roof, ser- 
ved as a chimney. Fire 
hazards were many 

The Torrent Fire Co. was 
the first’ such association 
organized at the Village of 
Manitowoc, First mieeting 
was scheduled in January of 
1857 and C. W. White was 
elected president. Fifty-five 
members, most of them from 
the city’s First Ward, were 
Signed to the volunteer fire 
fighting outfit 

Firemen spent hours 
polishing their wooden 
buckets. Many had their 
initials burned on the inside 
or outside. Great pride was 
taken in care of the buckets. 

“What we need is an 

engine’’ commented E. W 
Packard, a member of the 
company. “The village is 
growing and good fire protec- 
thonis needed.”’ 
_ Village President James 
Bennett and trustees were 
not exactly receptive to the 
idea at first. Fire engines 
cost money and, after all, the 
volunteer bucket brigade had 
been doing a good job of 
holding down fire loss, _ 


When Charles Esslinger 
became village president in 
1f54 a concentrated move 
Was made to purchase an 
engine 

“perhaps we should order 
two, One for the north side 
and one for the south side,’ 
President  Esslinger 
Suggested. Village Treasurer 
Oscar Koch objected. He was 
not against good fire protec- 
tion but-he wanted to know 
where the money was coming 
from 

The engine, a hand pum- 
per, arrived at Manitowoc in 
October of 1957. 1t was a han- 
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dsome mathine, mounted on 
four high wheels with long 
pumping handles along each 
side of the tank. A 20-foot 


hose was attached to the ap- % 


paratus, The handles ac- 
commodated three pump 
men on each side. 

Making up puimper crew 
number one were Charles 
Gerke, L. P. Wechselberg, C. 
H. Schmidt, John ‘Achen- 
bach, Joe Biegel and John F. 
Guyles. George Cox and H. 
L. Franklin were placed in 
charge of the hose. 

Manitowoc firemen acted 
much the same as a small 
boy with a new red wagon. 
They spent hours at the 
banks of the river going 
through their paces in fire 
drills, One pumper and hose 
team (consisting of cight 


_ men) claimed the city record 


when it forced a stream of 
water out of the linea distan- 
ce of 42 feet. 

Like boys, too, the blaze 
fighters fought over the new 
engine. Members of the 
volunteer crew on the south 
side demanded that the pum- 


per,be located on their side of 
the river, The Torrent Fire 
Co, was just as emphatic that 
the north side was the proper 
place for the engine. 

Village officials stepped in 
and ordered the Torrent Fire 
Co. dissolved, The order was 
like taking a bag of black 
licorice stick candy from a 
baby. oS 

Officers of the fire fighting 
company refused to be 
dissolved. But the engine was 
taken from them and they 
had no reason to continue 
meeting, Feeling ran high 
among volunteers of the nor- 
th and south sides of the 
village 

In August of -1859 the 
Torrent Fire Co. Was 
reorganized with Max Kuhl 


as .president. The village’ 


board agreed to provide a 
second engine for the com- 
pany. ; 

The organization did 
valiant work up until 1872. 

Charles Luling, second 
mayor of the young City of 
Manitowoc, paid glowing 
tribute to the volunteer 
sn@ke eaters. “They are, 
without question, a valiant 
crew of men who haye 
become dedicated to make 
Manitowoe a better and safer 
place in which to live.”’ 

And that same lime (1872) 
the Badger Engine Co., a 
north side volunteer group, 
was formulated and 
gradually replaced the old 
Torrent company 
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(Episode 110) ; 
The Village of Manitowoc 


" experienced eal difficulty 
0 


srowing out of the short pan- 
(s stage, As a matter of fact, 
Manitowoc was still only a 


settlement up fo March 6, 


185). 

Various attempts had been 
made prior to that date to jn- 
cqrporate Into a village but 
had fajled, y 

“We are large enough to 
become incorporated,”’ said 
Charles Esslinger. He 
referred to the . 2,185_ 
inhabitants of Manitowoc. 

First steps toward in- 
corporation were taken in 
1849. The proposition met 
with “much opposition. A 
meeting was scheduled at the 
First Ward School, a small 
brown building located at 
Washington and Seventh 
streets, / 

Opponents to the moye to 
incorporate filled the tiny, 
schoolroom with lumbernien, 


log drivers and sailors. No 


one was allowed to enter who 
in any way favored for- 
mation of a village — none 
except Esslinger. He ex- 
plained the need for in- 
corporation but the issue was 
promptly yoted down in 
unanimous fashion. 

Esslinger would not give 
up, however, and carried the 
matter to Madison, The 
legislature granted a charter 
in March of 1851 and in May 
of that year the first election 
put G. M, Reed into office of 
village president 

Other officers included 
Gustave Richter, treasurer; 
S. A. Wood, clerk (salary of 
$125 per year); and trustees 
J. F. Zinns, Charles Hot- 
telman, Richard Steele, Mike 
Fellows, James Bennett and 

Jarvis FE. Platt. . 

The first village board met 
in-the office of G. C 
Malmros, a notary who did 
business in a building at 
Washington and Ninth 
streets, The first ordinante 
passed pertained to the 
slaughter of animals within 
village limits. 

The ordinance read, “‘It 
shall be unlawful to 


slaughter cows, sheep, swine : 


or any other animal within 
the corporate limits of the 
Village of Manitowoc.”’ 
Village. Marshal Ad Witt- 
mann was instructed to 
uphold the ordinance to the 
letter of the law. Wittmann 
had his troubles. 

The copy of the Busch- 
bauer, a German newspaper 
published at Manitowoc in 
1856, carried the following 
market report: 

“Wheat flour, $6-$7 per 
barrel; rye flour, $6-$6.50 per 
barrel; corn meal, $2.20 per 
barrel; rye, 70 cents per 
bushel; eggs, 20 cents a 
dozen; butter, 25 cents per 
pound; fresh pork, 25-28 cen- 
ts per pound; salt pork. 12 
cents per pound; potatoes, 
36-42 cents’ per 100 pounds 


and wiskey, 20-30 cents per - 
gallon.” 2 

McDonald and Co., genera) 
merchants at Manitowoc, ad- 
vertised best brown sugar at 
nine cents a. pound. ~ best 
cooking sugar at 75 cents a 
gallon, New Orlean sugar at six 
shillings per pound. tea at 6 
shillings per pound. best can-| 
dies. 1 to3 cents, raisins, 20 cen- 
ts per pound, and one mackerel 
for one shilling. 

Arrival of mail at Manitowoc 
in the early days was simply a 
matter of chance. If weather 
and road conditions were right, 
the mail carrier — a, man on, 
horseback — arrived at 
Manitowoc three times a week. 
Winter service was _ often 
limited to two or three times a . 
month 

The armval of the mail 
carrier created a great stir In 
the small village by the lake. 
People gathered at the little 
post office fn great groups to 
receive long-awaited letters 
from “home.” 
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Russia's space achievement 
lust week was nothing com: 
pared to the excitement that 

, Struck the small City of 
}Manitowoe one night back 
there just after the turn of the 
century, 

Starlled residents stopped, 
Baped and. stared at the 
strange sight in the eastern 
sky. : 

“What is it? a frightened 
woman gasped as she clutched 
her husband's hand, 

“Dun rightly know,” the baf- 
fled man answered. “It’s 
something attached to: the 
SKVi 3 

The object hung suspended 
in a dark sky over Lake 
Michigan. It glowed with a 
Strange light. It darted first to 
the right and then to the left, It 
dipped. bobbed and weawed 
To some observers it appeared 
as large-as a house. To others 
the thing looked to be about the 
size of a bushel basket 

Contusion reigned supreme. 
Imaginations ran rampant. 

“T Kin see faces in the one 
man shouted excitedly, 

“Nonse. You know man 
eant fiv > his ueighbor an- 
swered., 

“Tis the comin’ of the Lord, 
mebe?” aavoman whispered in 
asolt voice, 

»*Or mebe the Devil hisselt,” 
aman countered 

“Not the Divil. He'd nol be 
comin’ from that direction,” 
an Irishman spoke up 

Two men staggered out otf 
Pete's Saloon on Commercial 
Street, One, a grizzled first 
mate who had seen just about 
everything on land and sea 
during his salt and fresh water 
sailing days, looked up and 1in- 
mediately tell to his knees 

“T-haint niver takin’ 
another drink 0° that stulf,” he 

Se, The 10:32 pam. Chicago and 
F North Western train from. the 
south stopped. Train. crews 
und passengers swarmed out 
on the right-of-way to view the 
sight. : 

“Maybe it’s the man jn the 
moon come down to earth,” an 
immMmaginative youngster 

_ suggested. 

An excited, scared populace 

swarmed to the Jake shore to 


Ps eS ae eg ~ 
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range 


Thing 


Watch the strange object in the 
SKY, 

The thing suddenly dipped, 
caught fire and took a nose 
dive into the lake. It sizzled 
and spultered as it struck the 
walter, 

Women screamed in horror, 

“Whatever it was — t's daid 
now,’ a man whispered in 
terror-stricken awe 

The stringe object in the 
eastern sky proved to “be 
nothing more than a boy's kite 
lo which a Japanese Jantern 
and lighted candle had been al- 
tached, It bobbled and weaved 
in the wind out of the nor- 
thiest. After the kite caught 
fire it plunged into Lake 
Michigan 

Two small bovs made a trip 
to the woodshed where their 
father’s strong right hand was 
applied al a strategie spot on 
the back side of their britches 

But it was weeks before the 
people of Manilowoe stopped 
talking about (he strange thing 
in the sky. : 

(Mpisode 112 is missing) 

=) 
Episode 118 
The mail must go through! 
Rural letter carriers 


throughout Manitowoc County 
had quite a time of it in the 
years just following the turn of 
the century 

frank Herzog, carried on 
Rt. 3° out of .the City of 
Manitowoc, started on his run 
early in the morning of a cold 
Saturday Feb. 2, 1907. Ibwas to 
be just not his day 

Frank’s route, laying south 
of the city, was laid oul over 
some of the roughest roads in 
the county. The course along 
wind-blown Lake Michigan 
was risky and torturous. A stiff 
breeze all but blew Herzog olt 
the road, The carrier huddled 
closer to the stove in the wagon 
box and urged his team 
through the biting wind 

Shortly after Frank had 
made his second delivery, the 
wavon struck a great chunk of 
ice on the road and overturned 
The coal-burning heating stove 
tipped and started a small fire 
in the wagon box. The staruled 
horses bolted and broke out of 
their traces 

Herzog battled the roaring 
flames In an attempt to save 
the mail, He succeeded in 
tossing most Of the letters out 
of the wagon but suffered bur- 
ns to his hands. 

Neizhbors helped retrieve 
the team and Herzog continued 
his route, 

Manitowoc Postmaster H.G. 
Kress -personally commended 
the man and nolitied 
Washington, D.C., postal 
autorities of his bravery. 


The Village of Mishicot lost 
one ot tts most” illustrous 
citizens Friday, Feb. 1, 1907, 
with the death of John 
Roemer, age 70. : Ot 

Roemer had been proprietor 
of the Badger House hole) at 
Mishicot for many years and 
had also served as a member 


Str \ 

“Manitowoc County's first 
horse hospital opened early in 
the vear of 1907 under direction 
of 1G. Paulus, a well-known 
Horseman in this region. 

‘The hospital stables a Feed 
and Cure farm was located on 
the Lueps property at 24th 
Street, Manitowoe. There were 
v4 aeres Of rich pastureland in 
connection with the deal hee 

In an advertisement in tye 
Manitowoc) Daily Herdla® 
Paulus. explained he had han 
died horses since he was 10 
yours of age and that he was 
then 85 years old..*'L make a 
specially of handling mares in 
foul and Avilh colts,” he stated 
inthe advertisement. 

Office hours were from 8 
aim, to 6 p.m., excluding Sun- 
davs. 


- - & Z 


‘Lhe Business Locals coldmn 
of the Manitowoc Daily Herald 
of Feb. 4, 1907, carried these 
items; 

I have opened a new and 
modern Jaundry at corner otf 
Washington and 11th streets at 
Manitowoe. All modern 
machinery. Shirts, collars and 
cuffs a specially — Mrs. Ernst 
Hempel 

Mrs.:C.F. Zechel has an- 
nounced she will resume the 
teaching of voice culture and 
the urt-of singing at her home 
al 421 N. Fifth St.. Manitowoc. 

The Reedsville Stale Bank 
will start construction of anew 
building-as soon as trost leaves 
the ground, The new bank will 
be erected on sproperty. for- 
merly owned by Charles Von- 
dracek — 

Taubert’s - Billiard Hall, 
Manitowoc, is the busiest 
place in town these days as 
spectators crowd the chairs to 
wateh the tournament games. 
C. May, EB. Oberlund, Dr. Geh- 
be and E. Larson are top 
players in the city. 


o} the;County, Board {rom abs. 


; 
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H. H. Smith Called 


Thurs., December 16, 1976 


F ather of Two Rivers 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode id 

KRM. Eberts, owner of the 
small sawmill at the Village 
M ‘Two Rivers, glanced up 
from his task of filing the cir 
cular saw. A man was ap- 
proaching him 

The man strode up quickly 
and thrust out his right hand 
ante Smith," he said in 
chi Speech 

Ebene looked him over. He 
Was of medium build, clean- 
Shaven, sharp features with 
a firm-almost stubborn-set to 


his mouth and jaw. Yet, 


there was something kindly 
about his eyes. 

“What kin I do fer ya?” 
Eberts transferred a large 
hunk of Right Cut from his 
left to right cheek. His eyes 
wandered to the neat attire 
of the man 

“I wish to rent your saw 
mill.’ Smith, answered 
quickly. ‘‘Wal now,’ Eberts 
started and then ejected a 
portion of his chaw. 

That date — Sept, 24, 1845 
— marked the most im- 
portant day in the history of 
the small Village of Two 


Rivers. There are those 
historians who explained 
that if Smith had not hap- 
pened along, the village 
might have been only a tem- 
porary settlement. 

“The settlement of 
Neshoto (later known as 


Shoto) was larger and more 


aggressive than the set- 
tlement known as Two 
Rivers prior to 1835-'40. As a 
matter of fact, Neshoto was 
the first settlement in the 
Town of Two Rivers,’’ wrote 
Historian H.C. Wilke. 

H.H. Smith can truly be 
called the father of Two 
Rivers. The energetic 
business man rented Eberts' 
sawmill and reaped enough 
profit to purchase it two 
years later. From this small 
beginning he branched out. 


“location of 


smith doubled as pastor, 
doctor, druggist and jaw 
counselor as well as con 
ducting an expansive 
business enterprise that in- 
cluded the mill, a large inn, 
Stables and mercantile store 

“No other man in 
Manitowoc County has done 
so much for so many 
people.” a pioneer resident 
once said. 

Smith became known as 
“Deacon” because of his 
preaching abilities and the 
nickname stuck with him un- 
til his death March 9, 1886 

“The name Deacon is bet- 
ter than my own given 
name, Smith would laugh 
He had been named Hezekiah 
Huntington Smith at birth in 
the State of Connécticut 

Smith wore the same dark, 
long-tailored suit for every 
occasion. He was as much at 
home behind the pulpit as he 
was behind the counter of his 
store or at the home of a 
family whose member was 
suffering from the plague 

Smith's first home at Two 
Rivers was located at a spot 
which later became site for 
the Congregational Church 
His large frame boaiding 
house was constructed at a 
site which later. became 
the Schneider 
Clothing Store. Smith's store 
stood where the Mercantile 
Store was later located. The 
Smith store building was 
moved across the street and 
later purchased by Charles 
Saubert. 

The Deacon owned the first 
— and only — horse at the 
Village of Two Rivers in 1849 
The beast had been pur- 
chased from the Chippewa 
Indians and there was con- 
siderable excitement when 
Smith attempted to hitch the 
pony to his elegant rig. There 
were those Two Rivers 
residents who allowed as how 
the Indian got the better end 
of the deal. ‘ 

Smith’s word was as good 
as his bond. Thousands of 
early transactions of the 
community and county were 


stamped with his identity, 
Although considered wealthy 
in his day, the Deacon left no 
massive fortune, 

The Deacon had a hand in 
the formation of the chair 
factory, pail factory and was 
a guiding factor in the for- 
mation of the Badger State 
Mfg. Co. — forerunner to the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 


Smith severed himself 
from all business 
associations in 1883 and 
moved to Grand Rapids, 


Mich., where he died three 
years later. 

“The Deacon died of a 
broken heart,’ wrote 
William Johannes Sr., an 
early settler. ‘‘He was one of 
the greatest men _ in 
Manitowoc County.” 


‘Early County History Wed, 
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1907 Was Busy _— 
Year forM any 


By JOHN HARMON | 
Episode 115 
The women of the State of 
“Wisconsin were still he, 
for legislation which woul 
enable them to vote in 1907, 


, Gay young blades were 


strumming guitars to the 


notes of "Your Kiss’ — a 
new hit tune of that year, 
The Turner Opera House at 


Manitowoe advertised 
motion pictures and 
illustrated songs on a big 
screen nightly. The Herzog 
Transfer Line had recently 
purchased a new coach 
suitable for wedding parties. 
Men were wanted at the Ber- 
tler Brick Yard where wages 


‘ei 
were $2 per day. The same 
wage was offered for a piano 
player at the Toledo House 

The Edison phonograph 
displayed at Paulus Bros. 911 
S. Eighth St., Manitowoc, 
was the latest word and could 
be purchased for $3 down and 
$1 a week. 

County Supt. of Schools 
W.E. Larson was a busy man 
those days as pupils of the 
rural schools prepared for 
summer vacation. 

Along about that time The 
Wisconsin Auto Supply Co. 
was organized at the City of 
Two Rivers. Joseph Koenig 
and Charles Baetz became 
interested in the manufac- 
ture of an auto truck and for- 
med thecorporation. 

The machine was con- 
structed for use in the pea 
fields owned by canning com- 
panies in the county. A 
model, weighing six tons, 
and operated by electricity, 
was completed May 18, 1907, 
and was the-talk of the 
Manitowoc area. 

It was hoped the auto truck 
would revolutionize the tran- 
sportation picture in the pea 
canning industry but the 
heavy vehicle bogged down 
in soft fields and sandy roads 
and was junked as canneries 
returned to the more depen- 
dable horse and wagon. 

Municipal Court at 
Manitowoc was a busy place 
at irate citizens attempted to 
force cyclists off sidewalks of 
the city. 


iia 
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Police cracked down on 
several wine rooms at as 
many saloons in the city af- 
ter reports that young men 
and women were frequenting 
the places. The rooms were 
closed and saloon keepers 
lost their licenses to operate 
for a month. 

John Weinert, the 
Washington: Street baker, 
had perfected a new bread 
mixing machine that would 
revolutionize the industry, 
“Bunco” artists were at 
work in the Manitowoc area. 
William Dobbert, proprietor 
of the Addison House at 
Manitowoc, had received a 
letter from a Minnesota man 
informing him he had a for- 
tune of $250,000 awaiting him 
in Spain if he would but remit 
one-fourth that amount in 
cash by return mail. L.A. 
Busse, a Reedsville man, had 
received a similar letter. 
Both men informed postal 
authorities. 

The schooner James H. 
Hall was first ship out of the 
Manitowoc harbor April 5, 
1907 


A large crowd turned out 
for the Singers Concert at 
Turner Opera house where 
Miss Helen Schreihart ren- 
dered a vocal solo 

F. Gerpheide and R. 
Murray of Manitowoc were 
engaged in a new type of 
business. They rented out 
setting hens at $1 a bird. 
Results were guaranteed. 

The weather man struck a 
foul blow Sunday, April 7, 
1907, by sending down rain 


_ and then a foot of snow. 


Daily service between 
Manitowoc and Chicago was 
started by the Goodrich 
Transit Co. (boat) April 8, 
1907. 


Ira Schroeder, the Buffalo 


- Street hotel owner, had a 


narrow escape from death 
when the horse he was 
driving started across the 
Eighth Street bridge as it 
‘was opening. Ira managed to 
halt the horse just in time to 
prevent tumbling into the 
river. 

The Winkelman Dance 
Hall at Silver Lake was a 
popular recreation spot in 
the year of 1907. 

And horses were still run- 
ning away. A horse from the 
Meany Livery took fright on 
the Eighth Street bridge and 
bolted. The United States 
mail wagon was wrecked but 
there were no injuries. 
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Manitowoc's Baseball 
Team Champs in 1908 | 


By JOHN HARMON 
Episode 116 

The small City of 
Manitowoc, laying just off 
Lake Michigan, was a giant 
killer when it came to 
baseball in the year of 1908. 
Diamond nines from cities of 
Chicago and Milwaukee 
couldn't touch Manager J. F. 
Herzog’s stalwart crew. 

The team here was too 
food. 

Manitowoc was entered in 
the Lake Shore Baseball 
League that summer and 
won the championship crown 
with a record of 36 victories 

‘and five defeats. Entered in 
the same loop were teams 
from Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Sheboygan, Kenosha, 
Waukegan, Port Washington 
and Racine. 

Herzog’s crew had 
most trouble with the 
the Chairmakers from 
Sheboygan but won out by 
beating the runnersup late in 
the season on a\ no-hit per- 
formance by Cy Young. As a 

wYoung*huried 
two no-hit performances that 
year. The Port Washington 
nine was the other victim. 

Willie Beyers, the second 
twirler on the three-man 
mound roster at Manitowoc, 
also pitched a no-hit, no-run 
game earlier in the season 
when the locals stopped the 
Chicago entry by a 3-0 score. 
Beyers was purchased by 
Minneapolis in the American 
Association at the end of the 
_Season. His Battery mate, 

| Catcher Hoeffner, was op- 
' tioned to Kansas City in the 
' same league. 


: 


_ There were more saloons 
ewithin the city limits of 
| Manitooc in the year of 1908 
‘than there were in the states 
‘of Arkansas and Florida put 
together. 

The $2 drink emporiums 
enjzyed a lively business, 


en — thi 2 a 

Manilowoe saloons became 
Subject of much discussion 
shortly after the turn of the 
century, Frazier Hall was 
site of a mass meeting Sun- 
day, Feb. 16, 1908, at which 
time two representatives of 
the Wisconsin Anti-Saloon 
League. addressed a small 
crowd that gathered. _ -. 
‘Manitowoc saloons take in 
more than $600,000 yearly. 
Think how many families 
that would feed and clothe,’’ 
one of the speakers reflected. 

The. meeting aroused 
members of the Manitowoc 
Ciy Council. Several ses- 
sioss of high-level local 
gorernment were conducted. 
Asiong issues discussed were 
<losing hours (either 11 p.m, 
or 12 midnight), game 
rooms, women in saloons and 
the wine rooms. 

In spite of the agitation the 
Saloons stayed. 

Ladimere Stupecky, a 
Manitowoc south side boy 


with an inventive mind, - 


came up with the world’s 
first puncture-proof auto car 
and bicycle tire in 1908. 

Cost of tires had been ar 
almost prohibitive factor 
among early auto car owners 
in the United States and 
young Stupecky’s invention 
took the country by storm, 
according to news dispatches 
in the Manitowoc Times- 
Press of that year. 

The youth, working with 
Arthur Bradl at Brad] Wagon 
Works, Manitowoc, was said 
to have perfected a tire form- 
ed of steel and rubber 

Somewhere along the line 
the Stupecky tire must have 
fizzled Auto car owners were 
to be plagued by tire explo- 
sions for many years to 
come. 


$e 
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Episode 117 

The Village of St. Nazianz 
must always have an im- 
portant part in the history of 
Manitowoe County for it Was 
there among the tall pjnes 
and towering hemlock { 
men found a freedom and 
security of existence, 

It was in the fall of 1848 
that the Rev. Ambrose Osch- 
wald brought his small band 
of followers from Baden, 
Germany, to the promised 
land, 


_ Father Oschwald might. 
‘have settled at Milwaukee, 


had he not heard of the great 
promise of Manitowoc Coun- 


ty. He and his followers pur- - 
chased some 3,800 acres of - 
land for $3.50 and acre and; 


hat- 


but also sought to relieve 
sickness and help those ‘in 
- material need. 

But even the strongest oak 
must fall before the storm. 
Father Oschwald contracted | 
a common cold early in the 
year of 1873, He was not a 
man to give in easily to his 
own material needs. He con- 
tinued his great work until 
stricken to his bed. And at 7- 
a.m, Feb. 27, 1873, this loyal 
friend to humanity quietly 
passed away. 

Father Oschwald was born 
March 14, 1801, at Mun- 

Gelfingen, Germany, son of a 
miller, It soon became clear 
that Amborse, eldest in the 
large family of children, 
showed a special talent, 


the founding of St. Nazianz, __ clear perception, an earnest 


was begun. 
As soon as two large block 
houses had been constructed 


work began on the erection of ; 


the church under direction of 
Jacob Durst, one of the most 


skilled of carpenters. This | 
first house of worship in the | 


wilderness that was] 
Manitowoc County was! 


dedicated on the third Sun-, 


day af October, 1854. 

The Village of St. Nazianz 
became a citadel of faithina , 
new world. But it became a; 
busy community, too. In-; 
dustries sprang up in the 
wilderness. The village once : 
boasted an oil mill, a 
sawmill, a grist mill, a tan- 
nery, shoe _ factory, 
clothesmaking shop, a nur- 
sey, blacksmith shop, tin 
shop, cabinetmaker’s shop ' 
and bakery. 

Working tirelessly and 
fearlessly under direction 


and guidance of Father Osch- 
.wald, the good people of the 


little colony built a small 
priest's seminary in which 
many young clerics suc- 
cessfully pursed their 
studies. The colony erected a 
Small structure called Loret- 
to chapel, dedicated to the 
honor of ‘‘Our Lady’’ and by 
the year 1872 the Oschwald 
foundation was at the stage 


of completion. 

Father Oschwald, who was 
often referred to as a priest 
after the heart of God, was 
more than a spiritual leader. 
He was more than a spiritual 
Jeader. He was a sym-- 
pathetic friend to the sick 
and those in need and he not 
only gave spiritual advice 


‘mind and a deep religious 
feeling. . 

Ambrose desired to 
become a priest. He attended 
‘the University of Freiburg at 
‘Baden and in the year 1832 
entered the Arch-Episcopal 


._ Priests Seminary at 


Freiburg where a year later 
‘he was consecrated to the 
priesthood. 

The death of Father Osch- 
wald was a great blow to the 
Village of St. Nazianz, not 
only because of the devotion 
and love that was held for 
him, but also that it entailed 
upon the foundation of a 
financial crisis, Father Osch- 
wald as president of the 
society, always had acted as 

: its financial agent in all pur- 
‘ chases and sales. 


The Rev. Peter A. Mutz 
who had been chosen by 
Father Oschwald as his suc- 
cessor took a firm hold of the 
reins and a new spirit of en-_ 
terprise sprang up amongs 
the membership and ‘the 
dying colony took on a new 
Jease of life. 

The year 1896 brought 


about a change in affairs of 


the colony. Many of its 


’ original members had died. 


Father Mutz contracted an 
incurable disease which 
prevented him from devoting 
himself to the duties of his of- 
fice. : 

Since it has been the most 
desired with of Father Osch- 
wald that the society should 
become a religious order, the 
time seemed to have come 


for another crisis in the af-_ 
fairs of the Village of St.: 
Nazianz. 
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‘Come back in a few years, 


__saloon keeper told ' 


By Joti Harmon 
( Bynsode 120) 


Tom, the teenager of the 
arly 1908 Who had spent his 
fishing, 
Swimming, doing thea and 

ean 


childtiood days 


attending school, 


—o 


growing up. When he was 15 
his father decided it was high 
time he began work. 

Not that 

~worked before he was 15. Hé 
cared for the family cow and 
driving horsé before he was 
eight. ‘The empty wood bax 
and coal scutUle had been his 
personal responsibililies 
ever since he was old endugh 
to lug a stick of fire wood. 

“But Tom is just a boy,- 
Frank,” his mother objected 
mildly. 

“Nonsense. When | was his 
age | followed a team of hor- 
ses in the field all day. Just 
betause we are city folk now 
is no reason for the boy not to 
work,”’ his father ruled. And 

«when fathéf ruled — that was 
it. 

Bul Tom's father was fit 
unkind. He took the boy aside 
une evening to help plan his 


_ career. 


“How would you liké to 
become a merchant like Mr. 
Wernecke?”’ he asked. 

Tom reflected. He had 
been hanging around Her- 
zog’s Livery Stable of late 
because he figured Mr. Her: 
zog might give him a job and 
he could learn to drive a fast 
team of horses expertly. 
Maybe some day he could 
become a meinber of the 
Manitowoc Fire Depart: 
ment. 

“[ spéke to Mr. Schmitz 
over af the Store. He has 
agreed to try you out. You 
will start work in the mor- 
ning,”’ the father said. 

Wernecke and Schmitz 
operated the large hardware 
Store dt Eighth and 
Washington s{feets at 
Manhitdwoc. Tom had been in 
and out of the shop many 
umes but it was different the 
first day he started work. 


Tom hadn't — 


Mr. Schmitz took the lad 
back to the big roll top desk 
that served as an office and 
explained operations of the 
store to him. “And don't be 
afraid lo ask questions,'’ was 
(he merchant's final advice. 

Tom learned the correct 
method of sweeping the big 
floor without raising a cloud 
of dust. He learned to (ell a 
fouit-penny nail from ah 
Cight-penny at just a single 
glance. He soon leartied 
every buckle and strap of the 
shiny new sets of hartess 
that hung from pegs high on 
the wall 

The boy spent the. first 
“weeks of His 
Slocking shelves with cans of 
paint, rolling heavy barrels 
of nails up the aisles and 
dusting and cleaning 

“He will make a good mer- 
chant,” Mr. Schmitz told his 
father one day, ‘The boy has 
learned to work hard.”’ 

Tom's father was pleased. 
And he was proud of the boy. 

At the end of the first sum- 
mer Tom went back to schoo! 
With advice from his em- 
ployers. ‘Learn your lessons 
well. A good merchant must 
know his lettérs and 
figures,”’ they told him 

Tom began shaving when 
he Was 16. His mother ob 
jected and his father smiled 
Maybé the soft fuzz on his 
face Wasn't exactly thick and 
heavy but it gave the boy a 
manly feeling when he step- 
ped to the mirror with his 
father's straight razor clut- 
ched in a Somé@what shakey 
hand. 

Now that he was a man, 
Tom began thinking like a 
man. He was well on his way, 
to become a successful mer- 
chant during the summer of 


employment at the Wernecke 
ee OCS” 


arid Schmitz store. It made 
him fee] proud when dnother 
younger boy was Hired to do 
the Simiple tasks he had done 
the yeaf before. 

Now that hé Was a man, 
Tom began acling like a 
mdn. With much pomp and 
ceremony the lad pushed 
open the sWinging doors of 
the Virginia Buffet saliion at 
Manitowoc. He made his wdy 
to the bar and placed a foot 
on the brass rai! 

Pulling himself up as high 
as he could he cleared his 
throat. “Give me a drink of 
thal,” he said, pointing at 
random to oné of the many 
bottles 6n thé back bar. 

Charlés Olsoti, genial 
proprietor of the Virginia 
Buffet, gawked and then gul- 
fawed. : Es 


training ~ 


“Hoes yer father kiiw you 
are here, Son?" he asked not 
urtkindly,"’ Come back in 4 
few yedts and I'll be glad to 


setve you, 
in spite of that early feflec- 
tion agaist his new-found 
manhood, Torn did manage 
to sandwich in social hfe bet+ 
ween Ins busy hotirs at school 
and in the Store. 

That story next. 

Episode 121 

Totn — the teenager of the 
early 1900s — began taking 
on a different outlook on life 
as he neared the age of 16. 

Take his atlitude toward 
Suzie, the little girl with the 
long pig tails who sal in thé 
seat ahead of him al school. 
It hadn’'l been loo long that 
he had takeh great delight in 
pulling at het long strands of 
hair just (6 watch her squirm 
ufid heat her sharp try 

At 14 he had dated put a 
vilentine with her name on it 
itt the bax af school. He had 
even lived (hrough the chants 
ol “Tommy's got a girl 
friend, Torminy’s got ao girl 
friend,” that followed the 
rash act 

Things were different now, 
Tom had even engineered 
enough nerve to walk Suzie 
al] the way home just so he 
could carty her school books. 


The youth had gained 
much stature through his 
association with Mr. Wer- 
necke and Mr. Schmitz at thé 
hardware store at 
Manitowoc. He carried him- 
self with pride going to and 
{tom work. His parents were 


roud him, Younger boy's. 
“Touked up-to him. The \ orld 


suddenly took on a different 
meaning tothe youth. — 

During the | summer 
following his 16th birthday 
Tom (ook a big step 

Dancing wads a popular 
pastlime at the Maple Grove 
Dance Hall operated by Jim 
Mullins and al Silver Lake 
Hotel operated by Carl Strat- 
tmiann. Many of the young 
people mingled with adults 
and waltzed to the strains of 
“Your Kiss’ and other top 
lunes of the day as played by 
two or three fiddlers. 

Suzie hud agreed to ac- 
company Tom to the dance at 
the Silver Lake Hotel one 
Saturday evening. The youth 
approached his parents and 
requested use of the family 
vehicle that evening. 

The family vehicle of 1900 
Was not the “Big Bomb” 
(automobile) as referred to 
by teenagers of the 1960s 
The mode of transportation 
was the family driving horse 
and buggy. 

Tom's father studied the 
situallon as his mother snif- 
fled slightly. Their boy was 
growing up and would soon 


be leaving the home ; 


Tom 


———E~ 


“Tom is old enough to 
work. He cértainly sho 
old enough to g6 to 4 daneé” 
his (athér admonished. ‘And 
Sudie appears (o be a very 
{ine young lady.” 

Tom worked hard at the 
store the Saturday of the 
dance. Mr. Schfitz had been 
kind enough to allow him to 
leavé shortly before the 9 
o'clock clasifig hour s6 that 
hé could prepare for thé trip 
into the country. 

The youth's father har- 
nessed and hiléhed Prince, 
the family dnving horse, to 


the buggy. 
“Sjon'l run Prince tod hard 
and mind you, put the 


blanket over him when you 
get to the ddnce hall. Can't 
have you spoilifg a good hor- 
se,'’ the father instructed. 

‘Tom's mother smoothed a 
rulfle or two out of the 
weskét of his néw suit and 
reminded him to remember 
his handkerchief as st 
proudly watched her sori leg 
info (he buggy seal 

Suzie was pretly as a pic- 
(ure if her frilly white waist, 
long dress and high button 
shoes. Pride welled in Tom's 
thfoat ds he helped her into 
the high seat. The buggy rat- 
(lt down the brick stfeet 
and ut onto the sandy couh- 
iry road leading to the Silver 
Lake Hotel 

The youth temetnbered to 
blariked Pririce aS soofi ds 
they arrived al the large dah- 
ce hall 

The pafty was gay with 
rhusic and ldughter. The 
evening ended far too Soon 
because Suzie’s father had 
orderéd that she must be 
baek at the house before the 
hour of midnight. 

Basically the teenager of. 
the early i1%)s was not too 
much different than fhe 
teenager of the early 19605. 
Both have inet with disap- 
pointments and disciplinary 
actiois on the part of their 
parents. 

Téday Tom and his wife 
Suzie watch the actions of 
theit teenage grandchildren. 

“They are all right,” Tom 
commented. “Retiémber, 


“Wwe were yourig once, too." 


Sons iy : :—s 
so —<—————————— 


HO 


Early Manitowoc County history eho ord 


Round trip to Chicago 
took mail carrier a month 


Episode 12u 

Hy JOUN THAKMON 

The pilot eased off on the 
thrattie. The Douglas DCd an 
PhAhL ST slipped out of the 
Sky onto (he runway at the 
Hirport al Manitowoc. 

The pilot, his crew and 
OATRO OL passengers and mall 
had followed, roughly, the 
Same route between Chicago 

d Manitowoc as that made 
on foot by a lone mail carrier 
and his Indian guide 125 
years ago. 

The sleek, streamlined 
North Central Airlines ship 
had made the trip between 
Chicago and Manitowoc in 
one hour and 35 minutes. 

The same trip, made by the 
letter carrier in 1836, had 
taken all of 16 days. 

Alexis Clermont of Green 
Bay was that lone mail 
carrier of 1836. Aside from 
the small schooners that ran 
the lake, Alex was the only 
contact with the outside 
world afforded earliest 
residents of Manitowoc 
County. 

Clermont was always ac- 
companied by an Oneida In- 
dian guide — a quiet, soft- 
Spoken fellow with eyes and 
ears of the cagle. 

The two men started oul on 
foot down the old Indian trail 
from Shantytown (Green 
Bay) toward Manitowoc and 
then on to Sheboygan, 
Milwaukee and the growing 
City of Chicago. Upon arrival 
they rested a few hours and 
Started on the return jour- 
ney. The round trip took 
more than a month. 

Clermont, in later years, 
described the trip in his own 
words: 

“The Black Hawk war 
being over, I ran the mail 
from Green Bay to Chicago 
on foot, the contractor being 
Pierre B. Grignon. I would 
Start out from the post office 
at Shantyltown, taking the In- 
dian trail to Manitowoc. Only 
twice would I see the lake 
between Green Bay and 
Chicago — at Sauk River, 25 
miles north of Milwaukee, 


‘ween 


and at Two Nivers, 

“As tor Indians, there were 
large villages of them at 
Manitowoc and Sheboygan, 
not many at Milwaukee and [ 
do nol recollect there were 
any Indian villages between 
Milwaukee and Chicago. In 
making my trips I was not 
alone. An Oneida Indian 
always accompanied. me. 
The load was fimited to 60 
pounds and we usually 
carried that Weight. 

“As a rule it took us little 
more than a month to make 
the round trip from ‘Green 
Bay to Chicago and return, 
We carried two shot bags 
filled with parched corn; one 
of them hulled (bre-grole) 
and the other ground 
(plurien), For the greater 
part of our diel we relied 
upon the Indians or on what 
fame we could kill along the 
trail, At night we camped out 
in the woods wherever 
darkness overtook us and 
slept in blankets which we 
carried on our backs. 

“Our pay was usually from 
$60 to $65 for the round trip, 
although in the fall it 
sometimes reached $70. I 
made my last overland trip 
in Chicago in the summer of 
1836." 

Jacob W. Conroe, founder 
of the Village of Manitowoc 
Rapids, was first postmaster 
appointed in September of 
1836 in Manitowoc County. 
He was succeeded in 1839 by 
Thomas W. Baker and then 
by Pliney Pierce and Oliver 
C. Hubbard. 

Clermont was not the Jast 
man to carry mail overland 
on foot in Manitowoc County, 
however. In April of 1848, af- 
ter J.H. Colby became post- 
master at the Village of 
Manitowoc, Francis Flinn — 
age 17 — carried letters het- 
Sheboygan and 
Manitowoc. He walked at 
night, carrying a lighted Jan- 
tern swinging from his hand. 

On one occasion, when the 
mail was late, Flinn made 
the round trip between 


Manitowoe Rapids a 
Sheboygan without sleep. | 
became known as the a, 
“rural” mail carrier in tf 
county, ~ 
Actually, rural maf 
delivery service as il is 
known today did not come t@ 
Manitowoc Counly until Mag 
ch 15, 1900, when Jorg 
Houghton started out on 


roule westerly from 

: Lod 

Manitowoc. a” 
Within a few months thre 


more routes were started ou 
of Manitowoc and one each 
from Kiel, Valders a 
Cleveland , 
Early mail in and out 
Manitowoe County was a 
carried by men on hore 
seback, by boat and by thé 
first railroad traing 
operating in this area in 18712. 


” 
= pe 


: 


Sed 
we 
DITOWS NOTE) These articles 

} early Manttowoc County, 
“bakenhore Area history wore written a 
© pamber of years ago by John Harmon, 


r 


(How deceased, who had been a repor- 
_Aet for The Herald-Times-Reporter. 


on publication of the stories star. 
in 1975.) 


a — 


'.2 By JOHN HARMON 

— Episode 126 

~~ Big things were happening 
« at the City of Two Rivers late 
“in the year of 1910. 

“The city boasted a visit 
from a famed French 
‘aeronaul, business was 
‘booming under the regime of 
Mayor Conrad Baetz and 
Construction of new buildings 

* was planned, 

Jacques Faure, the French 
ait navigator and brother of 
4 former president of Fran- 
te, dropped in on Two Rivers 
quite unexpectedly one day, 


~ Faure and a traveling com- 
~ -panion were participating in 


the International air race 
which had started at St. 
Louis, 

The two made the landing 
ata point just north of Two 
Rivers when they decided it 
Was too risky to attempt to 
Syss Lake 'Michigan in\the 

iff gale that was freshening 
ffom the northeast, 

"Their unexpected visit 
brought hundreds of people 
to the scene of the landing 
near the lake. It was the first 
time many persons had ac- 
tually seen a big balloon and 
Mertainly the first time 
eanyone at Two Rivers and 


‘ 


fmet a genuine, honest:to- 


"goodness French aeronaut. 
Two Rivers was planning 
for the future. Blueprints 
* were on the boards for con- 
struction of a fine new 
‘auditorium and theater by 
-John J. Tadych on_ his 
{property at Washington and 
"18th streets. Tadych was the 
popular proprietor of the 
~ Empire Buffet and noted a 


= great need for a new theater 


»to supplement the Opera 
House, 


»* It was along about that - 


_ time the E, J. Meckelberg, 
~ the Wisconsin Street jeweler, 
«staged his Grand Opening in 
“mew quarters in the Lake 


House Block. It was a gala. 


*>affair with music by the 
~~ Gloe-Naidl orchestra. and 


~~ ¢arnations for the ladies, 


=*purchased a 


“PP. J. Diehl, proprietor of 
the Metropolitan Barber 
Shops, was not to be outdone. 
He installed a new chair in 
his tonsorial parlor and also 
massaging 


Machine that was a wonder 


STO VICW nu. 


c’Rivers was in step with the 
eerest of the world, Stetson's 
>Uncle Tom's Cabin’ was. 
= “playing at the Opera House. 


-™ 


*- 
. 


-» The name of George Vits — 


‘ $See And just to prove that Two 


inked to a legal document at 
Newark, N.J., Dec. 15, 1920— 
was to mean much to the City 
of Manitowoc and its peoples. 


It was on that day that 
Manitowoc and Two Rivers 
became the aluminum 
capital of the United States, 

The Vits family of 
Manitowoc and Joseph 
Koenig and J. E, Hamilton of 
Two Rivers bought out 
eastern interests in the 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. of 
America and the large fac- 
tory and firm headquarters 


at Newark were moved to 
Manitowoc. 

Plans were immediately 
forumulated for construction 
of additonal factory 
buildings at Manitowoc and 
Two Rivers. 

SHORT NOTES OF 1910 — 
The piano player at R. G. Olp 
Music Co. shop at Manitowoc 
was the busiest person in the 
city, The shop boasted 2,000 
copies of sheet music of all 
tupes and the piano player 
was expected to be prepared 
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ig things happened in 1910 


to rattle any one of them — 
or all of them — on the 
keyboard, 

Attention of Manitowoc 
police has been attracted to 
the fact many drivers gre 
leaving their horses and 
teams unblanketed while 
standing on the city streets 
during the cold weather. The 
chief of the department 
issued orders. that drastic 
steps would be taken against. 
such offenders. - 

The National Barber Shop 


moved to the Dempsey Block 


at Manitowoc. 

The new car ferry being’ 
built at South Chicago be 
Pere Marquette line was not 
to be named No. 18 as 
originally planned. Officials 
felt it would be unwise to 
name the new ferry after the 
ill-fated “18'’ which was lost 
at sea, The new vessel was 
named the ''21."' 


/ 


Early Manitowoc 
County History 


By 
John Harmon 


Episode 646 
The Village of Mishicot wa s| 
first known as French Settlement. 


‘It wasn't because of the number at! 


people of German descent in the| 
community — it was because one} 
man named Terens lived there in, 
the early days. 

This man Terens was French —|' 
very much so — in addition fo). 
being the father of August Ter- 
ens, a Manitowoc County native) 
who grew up in the small village : 
of French Settlement—now Mishi-| 
col. 

“There was trouble with the In- 
dians when we first came to Man- 
woc County,”’ Terens recalled in 
1932, “Our home burned one night 
and although we could not prove 
it, we were led to believe the act 
was done by Indians.” 

Gus Terens liked best to talk 
of his days with the army from 
the north in the Civil War. There 
was no prodding, either, to urge 
him to talk about early hunting 
and fishing in Manitowoc fishing 

| 


| long before hunting and fishing 


laws moved in. 
Stories in Demand 
Civil War stories frequently 
were in demand when people call- 
ed at the comfortable home near 
Mishicot, Terens recalled that he 
was the first of a dozen men to 
reach the Vicksburg courthouse at 


|the time Vicksburg surrendered. 
His was a tough job in the war 
between the states. Terens belong- 
ed to a group of scouts who were 
called upon to spring troops when. 
the army from the south had them! 
in a tight squeeze. 
After his service in the Civil 
Wer, Terens built and operated a 
saloon at Mishicot and with his 
brother, John, operated the hard- 
Ware store there. Later he trad 
the saloon for a farm in the vi- 
Cinity because, as he put it, 
“didn't want his chidren to grow 
tip-in-@sloon,”” ai 
Terens and his wife, 
Bertha Meyer, were Married in 
1868. There was no minister avail- 
able, but Sen. Joe Rankin hap- 
pened to be in the village one day 


/and Gus prevailed on the senior 


|Senator to do the “marrying” hon- 
ors”. 


_ A son, Oscar, Operated the farm 
in later years, 

The elder Terens was 99 
years old in 1932. He had a few 
aches and pains here and there, 
but few gripes about life. 

He did bemoan the fact that 
“all these fine-feathered folk had! 
Spoiled the hunting and fishing in, 


Manitowoe County in Tecent 
years." 


the former 


N 
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INTERURBAN LINE — This is one of the cars of 
the Manitowoc & Northern Traction Co. electric in- 


terurban line heading south on Manitowoc, S. Eighth 
Street, in front of Schuette Bros. Co. department 


Store, with passengers from Two Rivers, 


connected with the depot of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway on 13th Street at Manitowoc and 
the terminal at Washington and 22nd streets at Two 
Rivers, The picture was taken about 1902. Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp. acquired the line from the late 
Thomas H. Higgins, its owner, in 1922. Buses 
replaced the electric line in 1925, Four years later 
the Crocker family of Manitowoc operated the ser- 


vice, 


‘York Street Busy Years Ago 


(Editor's Note — Francis 


X. Murphy, born in Manito- 
woe in 1880, wrote a series of 
articles about the City of 
Manitowoc and Manitowoc 
County in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, continuing until 
his death in 1964. These arti- 
cles appeared in The Herald- 
Times-Reporter and will be 
printed in the paper again in 
the weeks and months 
leading to the nation’s Bicen- 
tennial birthday as a refresh- 
er on the heritage of the 
Lakeshore Area.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — Some time 
ago York Street was the subject 
of my reminiscences. It really is 
an interesting old street. As one 
looks at it now one could almost 
refer to it as the main street of a 
ghost town. 

Jarvis Eliphalet Platt was born 
in New York State in 1815 and 
came out to Manitowoc in 1848. In 
1852 he married Mary Chandler 
Vilas. He was one of the very 
early merchants in Manitowoc. 
At different times he was 
associated with Joseph Stillwell 
Vilas and John Barnes in the dry 
goods and grocery business 

Mr. Platt’s largest store was al 
Ninth and York streets, now the 
Berkedal 
ments. He had a large warehouse 
just a block south located beside 
the river. Those were the days 
before’ railroad transportation 
when every. thing was dependent 
on boat transportation. 

To go back to Seventh and York 
streets: 

Near the corner on the north 
side of the street Andrew Hanson 
had a large building in which he 
displayed a large assortment of 


_buggies and wagons. His shop 


Ss eet 


— 


and Shimek apart- | 


~ 


was on Buffalo Street where ne 
made wagons and buggies. This 
old shop is now. occupied by 
Frank Kerscher’s sons who are 


large operators in the sheet 
metal business 

Across the street from the 
Hanson warehouse John Pitz, 


born in Germany, had a butcher 
shop. Right west of the butcher 
shop John Buritz had a cigar 
factory. (In 1880 there were 


seven manufacturers of cigars in 
the city, all known as factories.) 
Refreshment Available 

Next door to the Buritz cigar 

nanufactory was the Sixta and 
Arens wholesale wines and 
liquors dispensary. This was a 
favorite spot for the farmers who 
came to town. They could get 
their jugs filled and fortify 
themselves with a spike or two 
(A spike was a mixture of whisky 
and wine and quite exhilarating. ) 

Across the street at what is 
now 714, Frank Kostomaltsky 
dispensed liquors. This was the 
most refined saloon on the north 
side of the river and he number 
ed all the Piety Hill aristocracy 
among his patrons. At the time of 
Frank's hey-dey there were more 
than 60 saloons in the little city of 
about 10,000 citizens 

At the time I am writing about, 
just about 1882, Robinson and 
Hinrichs had the drugstore at the 
northeast corner of Eighth and 
York streets. Across the street at 
the southwest corner Jonas L 
Brandeis conducted a store. He 
later moved to Omaha and 
became wealthy. On the north- 
west corner (where the Hotel 
Manitowoc now stands,) Barnes, 
Mendlik and Mulholland con- 
ducted a dry goods and grocery 
store 

Across the street, south, at 


The line 


what would be about 803 now. Mr 
H, Wilcox had a confectionery 
store. I recall his speciality was 
oysters which at that time were 
shipped from Baltimore in quart 
lin cans and sold for about 45 
centy or less a can, depending on 
how select they were. Mr. Wilcox 
had a daughter, Birdie, who was 
one of the very few 
Stenographers in the city. 

Harness Shop 
Next door west of the Wil- 


cox confectionery Herman 
Schmiedicke built a large brick 
building with the date of its 
construction, 1874, in the upper 
cornice. Mr. Schmiedicke was a 
harness maker and he learned 
his trade with Michal Kuhl, who 
conducted a harness shop on the 
south side of the river. 


Mr. Schmiedicke’s early life 
was very interesting. He used to 
tell about how he struggled to get 
a start. Shortly after he came 
from Germany, in 1855, and had 
learned his trade, Peleg Glover, 
whom wehave mentioned before, 
gave him space in his building 
At one time Mr. Schmiedicke 
employed eleven men 


the street Michael 
had a little general 
store. When Mr. Mahoney 
decided to quit business he 
decided to have an auction. In 
those days it was the custom to 
walk around the town with a bell 
to tell about the approaching 
sale. Ben Dempsey who told me 
about the Mahoney store told me 
his big brother, Mike, later the 
builder of the Dempsey building 
and president of the First 
National bank, trudged all over 
the city, clanging his bell and ina 
loud voice notifying the public, 


Across 
Mahoney 


‘Auc tion at Mike Mahoney s 
Store! 
Close to the Mahoney store 


Frederick Carus, who came from 
Germany in 1848, conducted a fur 
store. He was a furrier and 
bought his pelts from Indian 
trappers who operated right here 
in Manitowoc County. He was the 
father of Fred Carus, who will be 
remembered as a nature lover, 
and Captain Ed Carus, who 
never gave up his love for lake 
craft and accumulated a 


magnificent collection of ship 
pictures 
Built by Richards 

Across the street from Platt’s 
store, close to the southeast 
corner, we find the stores built by 
Jonah Richards. In 1876 Jonah 
Richards built the foundry and 
machine shop that became the 
Richards Iron Works. He also 
built and owned a fleet of boats, 
big ones for those days. Henry B 
Burger, after learning the ship 
butiding craft in the Wolfe and 
Davidson yards in Milwaukee, 


came to Manitowoc in 1873. With 
Jonah Richards and Greene 
Rand they organized the 
Manitowoc Dry Dock Co., of 
which Jonah became the 
president 


There were numerous changes 
in the dry dock company, At one 
time it was known as Greene 
Rand & Burger. (Greene Rand's 
home was at what is now 512 
State St.) Henry B. Burger later 
took his brother, George B., into 
the firm and it became H. B.&G 
B. Burger and that was the name 
when in 1902 Elias Gunnell, 
Linford E. Geer and Charles 
Cameron West, three young men 
with The South Chicago Dry 
Dock Co., bought it and formed 


the Manitowoc Ship Building 
Inc., which eventually became 
the Manitowoc Company, and is | 
still going strong 

To finish off York Street, at the 
end, at the corner of Tenth, up on 
the hill just west of the Veterans 
Club, stood the home of Joseph 


Rankin, the only congressman 
Manitowoc County ever 
produced, and he was a 
Democrat 
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Lakeshore Nostalgia 


Free Lunch Hit 
In Early Saloon | 


"(Geers Nerve — Francia X- 
Marpays arhxie Hh oerittee bs Mee 
form of 2 beter and conceces itive?! 
We carty Say Soon, De? leveret 
er sens Of the present time} 
By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
Manitowoc, Wis 
Dec. 13, 1952 
Dear Friend: 
_ The last few days I have been 
ina rather pensive mood. I don’t 
Know just what to attribate this 
State of mind to, but I rather 
think it was brought on the other 
day when I walked along Chicago 
Street. I suddenly dawned on me 
that Cirek’s saloon, the old 
Ciipper City House, was gone. 
This stood at 710 Chicago S. 
Then I looked about and saw that 
the saloon at the corner occupied 
by the Dome filling station was 
gone. Across the street where the 
library now is and the spot oc 
cUpied by the Masonic Temple 
beth were graced by saloons 
_ This looked as if it would bear 
investigation so I went over to 
1@h and Buffalo streets and 
found Krainik’s saloon a thing of 
the past. Another filling station 
has sprung up. I went on over to 
718 York St. and, lo and behold, a 
linoleum and carpet store oc 
cupied this spot where Sixta and 


Manne f 
Salient 


Sons used to dish up spikes for a 
dime. (For the amateurs, a spike 
is half wine and half whisky and 
quite potent). - 

Just before coming to Sixta’s, 
the corner now occupted by the 
Savoy Cafe was the location of 
the Badger Saloon. This was 
rather a refined place and 
always closed early. I think the 
building was mdéved later to 806 
York St. While we are in the eight 
hundred block I might as well 
mention a basement saloon at the 
southeast corner of Ninth and 
York streets. Going back on York 


Street we might 2s well make — 


another stop at the old Windiate 
House. There was a bar there, 
too. There were also shade trees 
along the curb where the patrons 
could sit in the shade and whittle 
and gossip. The trees were boxed 
in to prevent horses sharpening 
their teeth on the bark. If Tom 
Windiate caught one of his 
patrons carving his initials in the 
saft box wood he promptly called 
attention to the lack of brains 
by said patron. 

‘Down where the gas company 

(Wisconsin Fuel and Light Co.) 


your palate stood the drink _ 


i 


emporium of Charles Beers who 
told the world he sold “Wines, 
Liquors and Cigars.’ The sign, 
Beers, Wines, Liquors and 
Cigars, always intrigued visitors 
in our midst. Charles was not 
véry hospitable to loiterers on the 
outside. He had a horrible iron 
rail around the entrance and 
although this rail was a barmer to 
his basement, it was also a8 
barner to the loafer. It was 
studded with vicious spikes 
Atross the street, about the spot 
occupied by the south end of the 
Eiks’ Club, was Peter Weber's 
saloon. That place was always 
very straight laced. Mr Weber 
loaned my father $100 ‘way back 
in 1880. My father was running 
for sheriff (and elected too) and 
he needed the hundred 

‘Frank Gehbe had a saloon at 
T25 Quay St.; Carl Luebke was at 
Eighth and Quay streets; the 
Williams House was at Eighth 
and Franklin streets. The 
Williams House was the lesding 
hotel for years but I can’t tell you 
about the hotel — the bar is the 
topic of interest today. The bar 
oscupied the north end of the 
building. It was a great place for 
election returns and, of course, 


the traveling men patronized it. 
One prominent businessman who 
did business in the vicinity 
always occupied one particular 
spot at the bar. The mirror abov 

the back bar reflected his front 
door and he could always make a 
hasty exit and meet his customer 
half-way. The hotel also had a 
famous dog named Major who 
entertained the trade with his 
ability to catch a ball. 

East of the Williams House on 
Franklin Street Mr. Klingholz 
had a liquor store and across the 
street on Franklin Street to the 
south was Karnofsky’s. That 
stood at about 813 Franklin St. 
and is the spot where I saw my 
first ‘free lunch.”” That was a 
very hygienic institution. There 
were all kinds of cheese and 
could cuts of meat and they 
ALWAYS kept the fork in the 
glass of water so the next in line 
would not be contaminated. 

West of Karnofsky’s stood the 
North-Western house (City Hall 
now). This was run by Mr. 
Kettenhofen and was very 
respectable. At about 905 South 
Eight St. stood Captain Pruess’ 
Delmonico. Under the old 
Manitowoc Savings Bank there 
was a rathskellar. The chances 
are most of you don’t what a 
rathskellar is. Well — my Ger- 
man. English dictionary tells me 
it is a place where weighty 
subjects are discussed so when 
you see your friends sneaking 
into a basement saloon don’t 
form a wrong opinion or jump to 
harsh conclusions 

Mr. Ger! of 814 Jay St. had a 
basement saloon. Mr. Hoyer and 
Mr. Schindler had basement 
saloons on Washington Street. 
Louis Rank had a saloon at the 
end of Jay Street on 10th Street. A 
Mr. Schultz had a saloon in the 


Tours, Aprit 10, 1975 


"Washington street, and a Ca: 


Becker “had one where 
Huchthausen's Hardware store 
now stands, Every saloon | have 
mentioned is now out of business 
and not replaced. The only one 
still going is the Schindler place 
and Lonty mentioned it because I 
was told it was originally a 
basement saloon 

I mention saloons advisedly. 
Taverns and inns of the present 
day don’t have the gemutlichkeil 
found in the good old fashioned 
saloons. 


— ee 


_nine hundred __ block _on_ 


————————————e Oe 


sh ictnot tmemirttin tahoe tee 
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_ History of Plank Road, Homes 
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(Editor's Note — Events 
which Mr, Murphy discusses 
in another of his early day 
Stories happened in 1885 
when, he says, ‘guns were 
part. of the well dressed 
man’s attire’) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — Some day if 
you stroll north on 12th Street you 
Will Motice a large full two story 
brick ‘house at number 1014 
Instead of this house facing east 
it faces north-east. It is hard to 
believe this house was built to 
face Menasha Avenue but it was 
What is now called Menasha 
Avenue was once the Plank Road 
and ran from what was called 
Four Corners (the present 
Junction of Highway 141 and 
Menasha Avenue) to North }ith 
Street. The house was built in 
1868 by Byron Markham | 
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remember when a fence ran 
along the Plank Road. A 
driveway led up to the house and 
the grounds were filled with fruit 
trees 

When I was a child the house 
was referred to as ‘'the Governor 
Markham home’’ This, however 
was an error. Byron Markham's 
brother, Henry, became first a 
congressman and later a 
governor of California When he 
was in Manitowoc he spent his 
time between brother Byron's 
home and brother J. D.’s home 
(J D was John D Markham 
whose typical New England 
home stands at the southwest 
corner of Park and Fifth streets. ) 

At one time the Plan Road was 
really built of planks. However 
when planks became scarce 
graved was used in the low spots 
There was a toll gate at what is 


ESAIMRITAGE 


now 2004 Menasha Avenue. About 
the first keeper of the gate was a 
Mr. Conley. Some of the older 
readers will remember the very 
gracious Mrs. Conley, who later 
became Mrs. Barnes. Mrs 
Barnes was the mother of Mrs 
Carrie Smalley and Jennie 
Barnes. Mr. Conley disposed of 
the toll gate and its revenus to 
Mr. Anton Chrapikoski. He was a 
very pleasant gentleman to 
meet. His intimates called him 
the Polish Count. His second wife 
Was Mrs. Harry F Kelley's 
mother. 

For the information of younger 
people, a toll gate was just what 
its name implied. It was always 
down just like a bridge gate and 
called to get the keeper's at 
tention. For a single horse the fee 
was a nickel and for a team a 
dime. A single horse had the 
privilege of coming back {ree 
This information I got from 
Henry Eberhardt who prac 
tically lived at the end of the road 
and should know. The county 
bought this road later for $14,000 
and made it free to the public 

Mention of Henry Eberhardt 
brings tomy mind a wild story he 
told me about what happened 
when he lived on the old farm 
That farm is at the corner of 141 
and what appears to be a private 
road but was originally the road 
to Branch, Cato and points west 
That was the first farm in 
Manitowoc County and was 
purchased from the government 
by Hiram McAllister in 1838 
Henry’s father, August, bought it 
about 1850. Well — to get back to 
the story. One day a man and his 
wife got as far as the Eberhardt 
place. The roads were so deep 
with mud their carriage prac 
tically bogged down to the hubs 
so they asked the Eberhardts for 
shelter for the night. [t was 
suggested there was a tavern a 
short way down the road but the 
wife demurred and said they did 
not care to stay at a tavern, so 
they were all bedded down — the 
team of beautiful horses. the man 
and wife 

Evidently they were in no 
hurry to depart the next day and 


when Mr. Eberhardt hitched up 
the team to go to ‘‘town’’ the 
Stranger threw a saddle on one of 
his horses and went In with Mr 
E. He came back later in the day 
loaded, with gifts for the wife and 
“ger sweat within himself. He 
came up to the house with his 
peace offerings but the wile 
refused him entrance to the 
house. He went back to the barn 
and after an inlerim came back 
to the house. Refused entrance 


again, he returned to the barn, 


got his gun, and again came to 
the house. His wife saw him and 
fled out the rear door The rest of 


the family also fled and Henry's 
grandma fled to the cellar and 
hid behind the apple barrels 
Nobody {to shoot so Mr 
Stranger emptied his gun into the 
ceiling, smashed in a door, frame 
and all, Jeft the house, met 2 bull 
dog chained (o the front gate. 
heaved the dog over the fence 
which hung there by the leash 
then proceeded to cut up all his 
expensive leather luggage, and 
then went out into the road and 
gave some lip to a couple of 
leaming contractors, Trastek 
and Herman, who happened by at 
the moment. and then again 


_ And People Colorful Account 


mounted his horse and started 
toward the Branch. He fell off his 
horse and that was when Trastek 
and Herman jumped him. Then 
they all took a hand and started 
for town, 

In the meantime someone had 
called the sheriff so on the way in 
they met the sheriff, who hap 
pened to be my father, and he 
took charge from there on, telling 
all the crowd to appear in the 
morning as witnesses. In the 
morning the stranger pleaded 
guilty of course, his wife said a 
thing like this had happened only 
once before in their married life 
He had a pocket full of gold, paid 
all expenses, got his gun back 
and that ended the story. Henry 
said they had a hard time finding 
Grandma, and also said the 
moral of the story is — when the 
old man comes home loaded, jet 
him in and let him sleep it off 
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Historic Windiate House 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — This story 
deals with an old Manitowoc 
landmark. the Windiate House. 


and other early day establish- 


You may remember the type of 
book in which the village 
schoolmaster always had to lick 
the village bully. It occurred to 
me we still had a few relics of 
that period right in our town 

Did you ever take a look at the 
Windiate House at Sixth and 
York Streets? That old building 
has a history. Thomas Windiate. 
an Englishman. came to 
Manitowoc in 1855 and purchased 
the National Hote! at that corner 
During the Civil War he moved it 
south to Commercial and North 
Sixth Streets. Up to a few years 
2g0 you could stil! distinguish the 
old sign on the building. In late 
years it has been modernized. 
but mutilated in my mind. 

At the same time Mr. Windiate 
built the present building on York 
Street. The vacant lot on the 
corner is where the old National 
Hotel stood. The Windiate was 
headquarters for all the 
Prominent businessmen of that 
time. It was close to the mver and 
harbor mouth at a time when all 
visitors came to the village by 
boat if they did not come by 
Stage. The railroad was just a 
dream during the Civil War. All 
the bovs who went to war let 
here by boat. The hotel had a 
huge dining room. bar and pool 
room. Years after hote! patrons 
began registering at the Williams 
and Northwestern Hotels. being 
closer to the railroad station and 
the Windiate sart of went to seed 

Small boys used to play pool 
there at 2 nickel 2 cue and Mr. 
Windiate had to keep a very keen 
eye on them. The huge dining 
reom was the <ene of many of 
the fine parties held in the sixties 
and seventies. Just 2 few of the 
Goodrich line officials made it 
their headquarters. Mr. Windiate 
also ran a couple of stage lines 
He had 4 huge barn across the 
street. That ts where he kept the 
fire engine horses I described 
some weeks ago. Next to the 
barn, to the west, he had a lot on 
which he Kept a straw stack 


tough Morgan horses «tach he 
left out all winter. The fed mostly 
om the straw stack. The stack 
alse served 2s 2 windbreak. 

Mr. Windiate wasn’t afraid to 
take a chance m the buildmg 
Comsimuction game either. He 
beak the old Second Ward School 
which is still a beautiful bmiding 
Al beast it was until they wrecked 
the beautiful cornice. He built the 


mocth side harbor pier and the 
trangle buikiing mow occupeed 
by the Eastman Manufacturing 
Company. His idea in bunldine 
the tnangle building was to catch 
the farmers coming in on the old 
plank road_ (Menasha Avenve to 
you), and the Town Lime Road 
(North 31th Street to vou). 
Shortly after he built little 
elevators around the county and 


farmers Gaspased of their grain 
close to their oun villages. This 
reniure never really worked out. 

The vacant Jot east of the 
Wondiate House was always used 
in winter to Store logs. To keep 
the belps” knees from swelling by 
sitting angund the stove in winter 
there wes always plenty of work 
spittime the logs for furnace use 
The old hotel was heated by 
mood fires 

it might be interesting to take 2 
look at York Street. Former 
Mayor Thomas Torrison lived et 
Fifth and York Streets. A three 
Story building at Sixth and York 
was taht by Peleg Glover. a 
trader who could handle Indians 
if they crassed him 

The first Jomes library was 
near Seventh and York Streets 
Pilait’s first siore was built al the 
southwesi corper of Seventh and 
York. Kastomolatsky’s tavern 
Slond at the present site of the 
Toledo House. Robimson’s drug 
Store was om the Eyghth Street 
commer, the Brandes restaurant 
“2s al the present site of the 
Bock restaurant. Next Goor wesi 
2 Mr. Wiloox had probahiy the 
first house m the city. Oysters 
were his specialty. 

Next door was the 
Schmiadecke harmess shop and 
across the street the Caruses had 
2 fur store. Platt and Kern had a 
beg Store where the Berkedal and 
Shimek apartments are now 
located and at the southwest 
camer of Ninth and York Streets 
the Richards interests had a big 
foundry and store 
memones t9 some of us and 
Surely don’t interest teenagers. 
but there must still be some left 
who will recall those simple 
limes with past 2 Little tug al the 
old heart strings 
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These names are just famt - 
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Murphy History 


$10,000 for Armory in 1853 High! 


(Gditor’s Note — This story abou! 
Windiate House was written late in 


1952 by Francix X. Murph ] 
printed in The Herald. Times Re. 
porter Dec. 6 that year. The Win. 
Giate House was sold in 1947 by the 
Rev, Thomas Windiate, son of the 
Original owner, to the Bertier inter- 
ests for $15,000. In 1952, the Maresch 
Printing Co. Occupied the first floor 
and apartments were on the two 
upper floors. The building was razed 
late in 1974 and the site will be oc- 
cupied Dy a new medical clinic, The 
Professional Arts Building Co., to be 
Owned by Drs. Richard R. Whereatt 
and Marry E. Schaefer.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — At 1028 South 
Eighth St. there is a Stately old 
building known as the armory, It 
will never be the armory to me. It 
‘is the county seat and was 
Originally on the site now oc- 
Cupied by the Manitowoc County 
Courthouse at the corner of 
Eighth and Washington Streets. 

As most of us know, the county 
Seat of Manitowoc County was 
originally in the village of 
Manitowoc Rapids. Early in the 
fifties an insane patient set the 
building afire and the county 
board decided in 1853 to move the 
courthouse to the village of 
Manitowoc. There was a lot of 
bickering between the nortn and 
South sides regarding the 
location but it was finally decid- 


_ €d to locate on the south side. It 


was decided to spend about 
$10,000. The north side 
newspaper objcected to that 
extrafagance. It called the 
Board's attention to the fact that 
Chicago with a population of 
40,000 had erected a very plain 
building and Milwaukee had built 
a courthouse for $2,000 and little 
Manitowoc with a total county 


population of 16,000 was going to 


Squander all this money. Well, 


Thurs., May 1, 1975. 


anyway, it did 

They caught the first con- 
tractor just a little short of the 
specifications and took the job 
away from him. The job was 
completed by another contractor 
and the building was accepted in 
November, 1856. Its cost was just 
a little over $10,000. Peleg Glover 
offered to secure the money for 
the county at a 10 per cent in- 
terest rate but his offer was 
rejected. There was another 
objettion I almost forgot to 
mention. All the advertisements 
and specifications were printed 
in German but as you can see, the 
building was erected 

The building now faces east, It 
originally faced north. It was 
surrounded by a rather or- 
namental fence and_ brick 
sidewalks led to the front from 
Washington Street and to the side 
from Eighth Street. Immediately 
inside the north front a winding 
Stairway led up three flights. The 
court room was on the top floor 
On the second floor the sheriff 
had rooms for his family and on 
the first floor the sheriff had a 
kitchen and dining room. 
Prisoners were always brought 
in the east door from Eighth 
Street, searched in the kitchen, 
and then conducted across the 
room and into a hall which led to 
the jail entrance. I failed to 
mention the ground floor was 
occupied by the jail and an office 
in the northwest corner in ad- 
dition to the space allotted the 
sheriff. | am rather familiar with 
the old building because I lived in 
the residential part of it for four 
years: 1881, 1882, 1885 and 1886. 
My father was the sheriff — the 
youngest sheriff Manitowoc 
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County ever elected. He was just 
27 when he moved his little 
family into the noble structure. 

I don’t remember a great deal 
about 1881 and 1882 but I do 
remember some of the hap- 
penings in 1885 and 1886, Judge 
Gilson was the Circuit Judge. He 
was a tall, dignified man with 
side whiskers. He came from 
Fond du Lac and you would never 
take him for anything but a 
judge. I am told he did lose his 
dignity once when he found some 
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of his records tampered with by 
the son of the sheriff. I went 
through everything within reach 
with a pen and ended every line 
with a flourish that spattered ink 
all over the page. The harm could 
not have been too serious 
because the county still seemed 
to exist. 

There were no toilet facilities 
in the building. My mother used 
the wash tub to bathe her 
hopefuls — there were three of us 
before we left — in the middle of 
the kitchen floor. One night while 
this was taking place an insane 
man came to the door looking for 
my father. My mother knew he 
was insane and sent him on down 
town to hunt and when he left she 
let a prisoner out to sit with us 


until my father returned. Years 
later I asked her how she could 
trust a prisoner. She replied 
“Hugh, — he was just in for 
licking a man at a dance." She 
had a way with the prisoners. 
One time she needed some wood 
split and she let a man out and he 
split a big pile of wood for her 
The jailer or turnkey, whatever 
you want to call him, thought he 
would try the same stunt. He 
hardly turned his back when the 
man disappeared and was never 
found 


At the southeast corner of the 
property the county offices stood 
This was a low, brick building 
Where the county treasurer, 
clerk and clerk of the court had 
offices. My recollection is the 
register of deeds occupied the 
northwest room I referred to as 
an office in the main building 
This old building had a_ brick 
floor and every morning each 
officer solemnly dusted al) his 


equipment with a feather duster 
and then proceeded to sprinkle 
the building with a sprinkling can 
like you now use in the garden 
and then sweep the brick floors 
until they shone. No dictator of a 
janitor for them. 

When we moved into the 
courthouse in January, 1885, I 
recall the insane patients were 
moved to the new asylum which 
is now called Shady Lane. You 
can see from the little I have 
recounted, the old building has 
really served its purpose quite 
fully — a home for the sheriff, an 
office for the register of deeds, a 
bastile for the offender against 
the law and an asylum for the 
mentally ill. 


In Old Days Heating Stove 


(Bttitor's Note — This slory about 
WInGinte Mouse was written late in 


1953 bf Francie X. Murpny ang 
print in The Meratd Times Re. 
porter Dec. & that year. The Win. 
Wate Mouse was SOld in 194) by the 
Rev, Thomas Windiate, son of the 
Original owner, to the Bertier inter. 
@hts for $15,000. in 1952, the Maresch 
Printing Ce. SCCUDIEd The first tloor 
and apartments were on the two 
VPPOr floors. The building was razed 
late in 1974 and he site will be oc- 
Cupied by a new medica: Clinic, The 
Professional arts Building Co., to be 
Owned by Ors. Richard R. Whereatt 
and Harry Ee. Schaefer.) 


By FRANCIS x. MURPHY 
> MANITOWOC — At this time of 
the year, when the wind moans al 
night, do you ever think of the 
ays long ago when you livedina 
Small town and you helped the 
rownups to get ready for win- 
ter? Do you remember when you 
pulled the tacks out the rag 
Carpets, took the carpets out to 
hang on the line and beat them 
until your poor back almost 
broke? After the bare floors were 
thoroughly Scrubbed and rye 
Straw was laid down, the carpets 
were brought back and tacked 
down. You didn’t know at the 
lime that they used rye straw 
ause-it was the longest. 
~ Then, after the carpets were 
id and the zinc set down and the 
old coal stove, «all Polished, 
Brought in from the “back shed’’ 
and carefully placed on the 
Oilcloth over the zinc, you were 
+ This story about heating 
» with a woodburning stove 
~ was written in February of 
e 1953 by Francis x. Murphy, 
* during the coldest part of a 
~ Lakeshore Area winter. 
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just about ready* to get real 
comfortable. But just about that 
fime one of the elders called on 
you to fill the wood box. Do you 
femember the wood box back of 
the kitchen stove? 2 

~ After that you went out to the 
pump and got a pail of well 
water. You remember you had a 
pump in the kitchen that 
provided soft water from the 
Cistern under the kitchen to use 
for general cleaning and bathing. 
You probably came along in the 
bathtub era, but a lot of us were 
bathed in wash tubs on the kit- 
chen floor. We had the luxury of 
et water and never appreciated 


* Do you remember Sitting in the 

foaming near the old coal stove 
With the isinglass all Shiny and 
listening to your mother point out 
ail the interesting things she saw 
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Warmed House, 


alnong the glowing coals? Do you 
remember the knight in armor on 
(dp of the stove? Do you 
remember the feeling of luxury 
yOu had when you walked over 
the newly laid Carpets which 
Sunk into the straw and gave you 
the feeling you now have when 
you tread a Royal Baluchistan or 
Békhara? Well, the Jast tread 
takes you up to bed. Or did you 
undress behind the Stove, get into 
your one piece night clothes and 
rate to bed up to the cold up- 
Stairs? ! 

Do you remember how at the 
first threat of winter you 
“banked the house?" You might, 
bul the average reader probably 
doesn't know that we used 
saWdijst or tan bark. held against 
the sides of the house, about two 
fe@t in height, and held in place 
With. boards braced by stakes, 
Tiere were very few basements. 
When I was a little boy there 
were only two or three furnaces 
inQhe city and they used cord 
wood for fuel. The great majority 
uséd coal burning stoves, Four or 
five tons of good old anthracite. 


would care for the average 
family all winter, * 

We used cord wood, sawed in 16 
or 12 inch lengths, and split for 
the kitchen stove. The wood 
came to town after the snow 
Was on the ground. Farmers 
brought it in when they had 
nothing else to do. They got 
$4. a cord. When you got a 
few cords of wood, Mo, Col- 
by or. Mr. Birdsal would come 
over with his tread power and 
Sawing machine and for 50 cents 
a cord, would saw up a heap of 
wood, It is hard for a person 
under 50 to visualize a team of 
horses in an escalator providing 
the power to operate a fly wheel 
to which a belt-was attached to 
operate a saw, but that is exactly 
what happened when you had the 
work done. Of course you could 
buck a saw if you had. the 
Strength and ambition. That big 
pile of sawed wood gave the 
boys the exercise they now get 


~ getting banged up in football 


practice. With a good axe you 
could vent all the spite you held 
against the whole world and get 
results at the same time, 


Another choré was sifting the 
ashes, Although the best hard 
coal could be bought for $7 a ton, 
the ashes were put in a sifter and 
Shaken over a barrel and the 
Siftings brought in and burned 
over 

These sound like strenuous 
times, but as we look back, how 
we would like to get just one 
more chance to live them over 
again 


Ate Up Wood 
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Eighth Street Changes 


Started Many Years Ago 


(EDITOR'S NOTE — This story 
abou! Eighth Street at Manttowoc, 
written by Francis X. Murphy late in 
June of 1933 appeared in The 
Herait-Times-Reporter July 1, 1953. 
Since then other changes have oc- 
curred akng Eighth Street and 
readers may be “hard put’ to locete - 
the positions of some of the buildings 
Murphy. discussed in his story.) r 
By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC W— _ While 
walking down the street one day 
it suddenly occurred to me 
Eighth Street had seen some 
changes in the last 60 years so I 
just sat down and put on the old 
dream cap 

Just beside the old opera house 


is now Nespor’s Marble Works.. 


That institution started at the 
corner occupied by Mrs. Brey’s 
store at the intersection of Eighth 
and Chicago Streets where a Mr. 
Mendlick did the stone cutting 
and designed monuments for the 
dead. Mr. Mendlick’s brother 
built the home at the corner of 
Ninth and St. Clair Streets, 


rebuilt by R.C. Douglas and 
again rebuilt by Robert West. 
Across the street from the 
opera house there was a hall used 
more or less in the past for 
meetings and even dances 
because it adjoined the saloon at 
the corner now occupied by the 
library. Just south of Mendick’s 
marble works stood Mr. Hent- 
cher’s photograph gallery. This 
building is now occupied by 
Charles Kuhl’s shoe store. 
Between this building and the 


corner of Eighth and Buffalo. 


stood Lyman Emerson's real 
estate and loan office, Truman 
and Cooper's retail flour and feed 
store and on the corner was 
Kautsky's butcher shop 
Truman and Cooper's store 
was managed by Mr. Merrill, the 
father of Mrs. Elizabeth Bass 
who at one time owned the home 
at 1304 Michigan Ave. now 
owned by Dr. A.J. Vits. Mrs. 


Bass got the home from the C.C. 
Barnes family. Mr. Barnes was 
the head of the State Bank which 
occupied quarters at about the 
spot now occupied by Berkedal & 
Shimek’s Smoke Shop. That bank 
failed in August, 1892. 

At the northeast corner of 
Eighth and Buffalo Streets 
Plumb & Nelson had a retail 
grocery store. At one time they 
leased the north end of the 
building to Frank Kretche for a 
candy store. Frank started out in 
a very modest way over on 
Buffalo Street, at about what 
would now be 810. At any rate it 
was next door to Cootway & 
Herzog’s livery stable, and was 
the favorite hangout of the north 
side high school boys. He had a 
very affable part-time clerk by 
the name of Dick Sohrweide. In 
later years Dick assumed the 
more dignified name of Emil and 
took to leading the Marine Band. 

There have been many 
changes in that block between 
Buffalo and York Streets, Julius 
Kern had a lady’s apparel shop 
on the spot at Eighth and Buffalo 
recently burned out. Philip Pitz’ 
butcher shop was next door 
south. Doctor Paine and the State 
Bank, I think, occupied the same 
building and then on the corner 
now occupied by the Manitowoc 
Hotel came Barnes, Mendlick 
and Mulholland’s big department 
store. The head of this firm was 
John Barnes who built the home 
at the corner of Eighth and St. 
Clair Streets. Max Rahr built the 
north wing on this house and his 
daughter, Mrs. Walter Hamilton, 
now occupies it. 

The old brick building at 
Eighth and Buffalo’s southeast 
corner was occupied long ago by 
Rechcygl & Maresch as a 
clothing store, but I can’t find 


who was previously in it. Next 
door to that building a Mr. Mica 
(pronounced Meeka) had a tiny 
candy store and just south of that 
stood John F. Dumke's boot and 
shoe store. There was a huge red 
and black boot in front of this 
store. When I say huge I mean 
huge. It stood more than six feet 
high.. Mr. Dumke was a hand- 
some, aristocratic looking, man 
of Bohemian ancestry. His 
family of boys and girls were 
rather outstanding in  in- 
telligence, and he build the home 
at the northwest corner of 
Michigan Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street. . 

Going south came the Bock 
Building, now Falk’s vacancy 
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ana tnen Rand & Roemer’s 
Hardware Store. Robinson’s 
Drug Store occupied the spot 
which is now Busse's Drug Store. 

The corner now occupied by 
Freddie Brick’s was once 
Brandeis Store. The Brandeis 
family moved to Omaha and 
became very rich. My earliest 
recollection of that corner was 
when Rechcyg] and Sieker had a 
grocery store there. The building 
Wwas_moved to 426 North Eighth 
St. and the Bank Building was 
built in its place. Rechcygl & 
Sieker -built the building at 207 
now occupied by Kipen’s. 

A tavern stood where the Savoy 
is now. The building also housed 
grocery stores at various times. 
The Krambo Store was originally 
built by the Zabel family of 
Milwaukee and its original oc- 
cupant was Stumpf and Langhoff 


of Milwaukee. William Seibel 
was its original manager. The 
spot occupied by this building 
now was originally Cal Carey's 
pump works and the Houghton 
Brothers’ Barber Shop. I can't 
remember when the present 
John Bruder's National did not 
house a tavern. 

Across the street on the corner 
of Eighth and Commercial was 
the old Haviland Hotel. Later this 
building housed Kuhl’s Harness 
Shop, McCarthy’s Candy Shop 
and Henry Borcherdt's hotel. 
However it is interesting to note 
that the first moving picture 
theatre occupied the corner of 
Eighth and Commercial in the 
same building. . 

Across the street where the 
Sears-Roebuck building now 
stands was the original O. 
Torrison Company store. When 
the Torrisons built the big store 
now occupied by the Boston 
Store, Henry Liebenow and Son 
went into the corner. Mrs. 
Jakefellucia had a millinery 
store and I forget who had the 
other front. At the south end of 
that spot right at the approach to 
Eighth Street bridge, known to 
old-timers as the White bridge, 
stood Anderson and Dedrick’s 
barber shop. Maybe some of you 
have seen that harbor scene 
taken at the north end of the 


bridge. The dignified man with a 
derby hat, arms folded, was John 
Dedricks, father of Lester and 
Mrs. C. Otto: Schmidt. I 
remember that shop very well 
That was in the good old days 
when a hair cut which we got 
about every six weeks cost 20 
cents and a shave once a week 
cost 10 cents and the shops stayed 
open until midnight on Satur- 
days. . 

Across the street from the 
barber shop there was a little 
brick office occupied by the coal 
company that operated the big 
dock ‘on the upper river at the 
turn just beyond what is now 
Elevator B. I remember at least 
three companies so there is no 
sense mentioning any of them. 

We seem to be ending up at the 
bridge which seems quite proper 
for one day. This old white bridge 
was turned by hand power. I say 
‘white bridge’’ because the 
Tenth Street bridge was always 
called the ‘‘red bridge.’’ At the 
north and-south ends of the 
bridge were stairways, leading 
down to the dock levels both to 
the west and east. When the 
“white bridge’’ that I remember 
was built in 1892 a pontoon bridge 
was strung from Torrison’s on 
the north to Charley Beers’ dock 
on the south. Charley Beers 


occupied the spot now occupied 


by Fanny Farmer's and the Holly 
store. 


Some other day we will take a - 
jaunt up South Eighth. 


Historian Recalls 


More About 


(Editor's Note — This Story was 
written By Francis xX. Murphy In 
1983 and appeared in The Heraia- 
Times-Reporter July 24 that year.) 

By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC — Stories about 

Eighth Street have evoked a lot 
Of unexpected interest and of 

_ Course it pleases me to be able to 
bring back a few pleasant 
memories. 

The other day Alex Zeischold 
called in to tell me a lot of facts 1 
had forgotten or never knew, He 
took me away. from the main 
thoroughfare and over to the 
corner of Ninth and York streets 
to what is now the Berkedal and 
Shimek apartments. This was at 
one time Platt’s store. You will 
note it is just one short block 
from the river where they hada 
warehouse, Remember that was 
before the railroad entered 

» Manitowoc and the city depended 
entirely on boats for freight. 

I mentioned pleasant 
memories but the occasion of 
Alex's visit to the Platt building 
was to go upstairs to Dr. Pat- 
chen’s office where he had a 
tooth extracted. This Doctor 
Patchen was Mrs. Charles 
Zeman’s grandfather. 

Mention of Mrs. Zeman brings 
to my mind that her father, Dr, 
Richard Kendall Paine, came to 
Manitowoc in 1874. In 1894, two 
years after the State Bank at 512 
North Eighth St, failed, he 
bought the building. He main- 
tained an office on the ground 
floor and had an eight bed 
hospital on the second floor. 
There was a curtain 
arrangement on rods and rings 
that made it possible to give 
more privacy to the patients. 
Miss Cornelia Windiate was the 
doctar’s first nurs. 

At 114 North Eighth St., a Mr. 
Krummier had a shoe store, 
Later this store was acquired by 
Rossmeissel and Schreiter of 
Appleton. As a very young boy 


Charles Krumm clerked for both 
Mr, Mrummier and the Appleton 
firm. Mrs, Krummier lived at the 
northwest corner of Ninth and 
York streets. When the Knights 
of Columbus bought the corner 
the house was moved to the 
southeast corner of New York 
Avenue and Ninth Street. Mrs. 
Krummier was married to 
Theodore Jorsch, who was a dock 
builder 

On our last journey we stopped 
al Quay Street. The corner now 
occupied by the J. J. Stangel 
Hardward Co. was the site of 
Mohrifausen's Hotel, The name 
Was incorrectly pronounced 
Morrison but 1 got the proper 
name and have mentioned it. The 
building ran lengthways on 
Eighth Street. There were a 
great many proprietors of this 
building, which in my memory 
was always a saloon until Jacob 
Stangel built the present building 
about 35 years ago. ‘ 

Adjoining this building on the 
South was Cromwell's barber 
shop. Mr. Cromwell was a little 
Englishman. He had a beautiful 
team of black horses and | can 
see him yet as he paraded up and 
down the main thoroughfare. 
After him came a Chinese 
Laundry; then Kock and 
Scherer’s barber shop. 


The next two brick buildings 


Old Ci 


are as they were years ago when 
they were “occupied by Mrs. 
Simon's Millinery and Herman 
Guttmann’s harness sKop. The 
big Williams House barn 
occupied the corner now oc- 
cupied by-the bus station and 
Arnold Gaestel’s cigar store 
That big barn directly across the 
street, east of the hotel which 
stood where Kresge's now 
stands, had a strange fascination 
for the small boy. There was a 
pump in the southwest corner, 
close to the street and every boy 
would have to go in and quench 
his thirst as he does now every 
lime he comes near a fountain, 

At the southwest corner of 
Quay and Eighth streets the T, C. 
Shove Banking Co. did business. 
That building with the slight 
change in the stairway leading to 
the second floor is exactly as it 
was when the bank failed 61 
years ago last April. The im- 
mediate cause of the failure was 
the burning of the Manitowoc 
Manufacturing Co. that occupied 
the triangle bounded by 
Franklin, Twelfth and South 
Water streets, 

It developed the company, 
which made church and school 
furniture, owed the bank about 
$150,000. With in a week the 
Fliegler Flour Mill, now used by 
the Borcherdt boys as a cold 
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storage and Truman and 
Cooper’s Flour Mill, lately oc- 
cupied by the Quality Fruit Co., 
down in the five hundred block on 
Quay street, closed. 

The Albert Landreth Seed Co., 
the original pea packing plant in 
this part of the state, and one of 
the pioneers in the whole coun- 
try, owed the bank about $40,000 
and they were in trouble bul they 
weathered it by getting about a 66 
per cent reduction when it came 
lo a settlement. If il had not been 
for that disastrous fire, Mr. 
Shove might have gone down in 
history as one of the great heroes 
in the industrial development of 
Manitowoc 

South of the bank came, in 
order, Emil Stock’s drug store. 
Alfred Manheimer’s tobacca 
store, B. Reinken and Son's 
tobacco store, Schultz's hide and 
leather store and then the 
Williams House on the corner of 
Franklin. When the Williams 
House barn was torn down, the 
Schultz and Reinken stores were 
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moved to that site, The Reinken 
store still stands and is now. 
owned by Arnold Gaestel, Arnold 
owns the contents — Louis. 
Reinken’s son and daughter owh 
the property. : 
The bus station occupies the 
old Schultz store site which in 
most of your memories was the 
Uek Brothers’ hide and leather 
store. The Williams House was 
our leading hotel after the 
railroad came to town. Hot 
weather like this makes me think 
of the nights when the traveling 
men took chairs and placed them 


‘in the mud of Eighth Street and 


sat with their feet up on the curb. 

When the Schultz hide and 
leather store moved across the 
street, Mrs. Williams built on to 
the north side of the hotel and 
that later was a bar and as 
Saloons went in those days, was a 
mighty nice one, At the west end 
of the saloon there was a nice big 
roomy booth where you could sit 
around and talk smart, and just 
beyond this, steps led down to 
Archie Taubert’s billiard hall. 
The main entrance lo Taubert’s 
was on Quay street. Archie had a 
very elite clientelle. 


| 
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‘Majestice Structure’ 
Also ‘Hall of Justice’ 


(Editor's Nolte — This story was 
Pubirshed Avg 29 195% in The 
Herald Times-Reporter. Tre Busiding 
Francis X. Murphy wrote abou! has 
Since been rated and a parking jot, 
operated by Manitowoc County, was 
Placed on the site) 


By FRANCIS X, MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — There is an 
old building a®1028 South Eighth 
SL, now used to house different 
county organizations. It may 
surprise some of the local 
residents to learn that when this 
building was erected it was 
referred to as a majestic 
structure and the hall of justice 
However, this was 100 years ago 
and as Paul Revere might have 
said: “Hardly a man is now alive 
who remembers that famous day 
and year.” This building was 
moved to its present site when 
the present Courthouse was built 
in 1906. It occupied the spot at 
Eighth & Washington Streets 
where the present courthouse 
now stands 

The county seat of Manitowoc 
County originally was located in 
the Village of Manitowoc Rapids 
Ala meeting of the county board, 
May 9. 1853, it was decided to 
move the county seat to the more 
thriving Village of Manitowoc 
The original building housing the 
county board burned to the 
Rround previous to _ this 
resolution. After the usual 
squabble over the site. (north or 
south of the river) and different 
suggestions as to how to raise the 
money. Peleg Glover. a fur 
trader and capitalist. who built 
the three story brick building al 
the northeast corner of Sixth and 
York streets. offered to raise 
$10,000 for which he asked 10 per 
cent but was refused because the 
interest rate was illegal 

The sum of $10,000 was finally 
appropriated for a new building 
Then another squabble started 
because the specifications were 
written in German, a language 
not understood by most of the 
contractors interested. Finally a 
man named Meyer took the 
building contract for $8,000 and 
when the building was accepted 
Dec. 15. 1856, the board accorded 
Mr. Meyer a vote of thanks for 
efficient and highly satisfactory 
work 

This building had the circuit 
court room on the third floor. 


county offices on the second 
floor and sheriff's residence and 
jail on the first floor. All the 
county offices could not be ac- 
commodated on the second floor 
So a little low brick building 
‘called the county offices) was 
built about 1879 at Hancock and 
Eighth strects. This building. in 
addition to being built of brick. 
also had a brick floor and 1 
remember the solemn nitual of 
the county officers using 
sprinkling cans to spray on the 
floors to lay the dust every 
morning when it Came time to 
clean up 

I even remember some of the 
officers 

F P. Mueller, register of deeds, 
Hubert Falge. clerk of the court, 
H.C. Buhse, county clerk, and 
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especially Gotlieb Damler, 
county treasurer. Mr. Damler 
always had the coins laid out 
neatly on his desk and all! this 
money surely awed a little boy 
aged about five 

When this building was moved 
to its present location, the door 
now facing Eighth Street faced 
Washington Street and was the 
main portal of the building. In 
1859. Carl Schurz, a brilliant 
young man of 30, made a ringing 
speech from the steps of this 
entrance in which he criticized 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States for its decision in the 
Fugitive Slave law, which he said 
favored the southern land 
barons. (Criticism of the 
Supreme Court now dates back 
100 years). This speech has 
confused future generations into 
thinking Abraham Lincoln spoke 
from these steps. Schurz was a 
major general in the Civi! War. 
also Secretary of the Interior 
{rom 1877 to 1881 

This old building had no 
modern conveniences. My 
mother used washtubs set out on 


the kitchen floor to give the 
children their baths. The jail was 


located in the southwest corner of 
the building and prisoners 
brought in were always brought 
through the kitchen and searched 
before confining them in the jail. 
I remember the policemen 
putting the poor little trinkets 
found on their persons up over 
the kitchen window. Adjo:ning 
the jail there was a small en- 
closure, about 30 by 20 feet. 
surrounded by a tight board 
fence about 15 feet high for the 
prisoners to get a little exercise 
The -prisoners' food, as I 
remember, mostly bread and 
molasses, was served on tin 
plates 

Space does not permit too 
Inany anecdotes but while on 
the subject of prisoners this little 
incident might be inserted One 
night an insane man came to the 
kilchen door in search of my 
father. This made my mother 
nervous so she let a prisoner out 
just for company. Years later I 
asked her if she wasn’t taking a 
long chance on letting a man out 
She said “No, he was just in for 
beating a man up at a country 
dance.” Another time she let a 
man out to split wood for the 
kitchen stove. | remember the 
neat pile he made of the split 
wood. A few days later the jailer 
‘a fine man named Hiram 
Smith} let this same man out for 
some little chore. He disap- 
peared and never was found 

My mother consoled the grief 
stricken jailer by reminding him, 
“Maybe the prisoner was too 
much of a gentleman to take 
advantage of a lady.” 

The reason for my familiarity 
with the old building is that I 
lived in it for four years, 1881-1882 
and 1885 and 1886, when my 
father was sheriff. 

The second time we moved in 
was Jan 1, 1885, and I remember 
when they moved the insane 
patients to the new asylum Jan 
17. 1885. Snow was on the ground 
and they used buses on runners 
for the moving. The County 
Board, April 18, 1884, had decided 
to build an asylum for the chronic 
insane of Manitowoc County 

I{ you have read this far I hope 
you haven't been too bored 
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(Editor's Note — Two 
Creeks has been a well known 
place since the nuclear pant 
has been erected, but it also 
had significance in the 
development of Manitowoc 
County. This Story by the late 
Francis. xX, Murphy — of 
Manitowoc tells about those 
carly days, The Story ap- 
peared in September of 153 ( 
in The Heruld-Times- 
Reporter.) 

By FRANCIS X. ML RPHY 
MANITOWOC — Tucked away 

in the’extreme northeast corner 


| Of Manitowoc County for the last 


100 years the Town of Two Ci ecks 
has existed 

Close to the Vicinity of 
Rowley’s Point, now KnoWn as 
Two Rivers Point, a treacherous 
Spot in Lake Michigan, a,trader 
for the Northwest Fur Co., 
Jacques Vieau, landed there jh 
1795. (Manitowoe was not 
recorded as a county until 1836). 
The few settlers in that section 
probably could not pronounce 
this French name and the name 
degenerated into Jambo and sull 
exists as Jambo Creek 

What Jater became the Village 
of Two Creeks was originally 
Rowley but the town board for 
personal reasons found the name 
Rowley obnoxious and legally 
had the name changed to Two 
Creeks jin the year 1859 My 
maternal grandfather was the 
first treasurer of the town in the 
year 1859 and my mother, 
Charlotte Flynn, was born near 


the Village of Two Creeks: 
From What I can gather from 
the oldest people I can meet, my 
grandfather's little farm was a 
few miles south of the village, 
right close to Lake Michigan. My 
mother used to tell me about the 
fishermen coming ashore with 
loads of white fish and throwing 
those under elghteen inches in 
length back into the lake, That 
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Was the same spirit that promp- 
ted all our early settlers to 
desecrate the natural wealth of 
Wisconsin 

There was a huge growth of 
hemlock in the vicinity of Two 
Creeks and. that prompted a 
tanner named Guido Pfister of 
Milwaukee to locate a lannery up 
there. This name has gone on 
down to Pfister and Vogel, still 
lanners in Milwaukee and ‘the 
Pfister Hotel got its name from 
descendants of Guido Pfister. It 
Was this tannery that prompted 
my maternal grandfather 
Patrick Flynn (who came to this 
country from Sligo, Ireland, as a 
young clerk for the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. in 1798) and ‘settled in 
Milwaukee, in the early 1840s. 
where he was a clerk and 
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Two Creeks Histo 


bookkeeper for Solomon Juneau 

He was also one of the early 
schoo] «superintendents of 
Milwaukee. He also must have 
had some engineering knowledge 
because he is credited or blamed 
for laying out Fond du Lae, 
Avenue, to move to Two Creeks 
with his family 

The bark of the hemlock was 
used in the tanning of hides. It 
was known as tanbark. Most of us 
associate the juice of the 
hemlock with the fatal potion 
taken by Socrates but the tanners 
made real use of jt Seventy 
years ago there were six tan- 
neries in Manitowoc. In those 
days there Were no basements, 
as we know them, in Manitowoc, 
In the process of tanning the 
tanbark Was broken up into smal) 
pieces, like vory fine crushed 
stone, and every backyard of any 
pretensions whatever spread 
tanbark on its paths. It was also 
used for baking the houses. 

My reason. for mentioning- 
basements is because people had 
cellars under their homes and 
banking was necessary to keep 
out the cold of winter, Banking 
consisted of driving stakes into 
the ground about a foot from the 
foundation, then laying up boards 
and filling the space with tan- 
bark. When tanbark was not 
available, manure was used. 
Everybody had a cow or horse in 
those days and this filling could 
be used and spread on the garden 
in the spring. i 

There were a lot of ‘‘north of 
Ireland’ people in the vicinity of 
Two Creeks. Among the ‘names 
that come back to me are the 
Buchannans, MeNeils. Taylors, 
Walkers, MeMillans. The McNeil 
in the huge packing firm. Libby- 
McNeil: and Libby is a descen- 
dant of the Two Creeks McNeils 
Another very successful native 
was a man named Pfunder who, I 
have been told, made a fortune in 
patent medicine in the neigh- 

™hnod of St. Paul. 


ry Interesting 


For about as long as I can 
remember Two Creeks has been 
a “ghost town’ and a Jong way 
from its prosperous days when it 
had a pier jutting into the lake 
and a huge tannery where many 
men were employed. Beside 
tanbark, cordwood and shingles 
were loaded onto little ships 
(when the weather was fair). 
Later the passenger boats of the 
Goodrich line touched at the pier 
when the weather was fair. This 
pier isn’t even a ruin today: just 
a memory lo a few people 

It seems strange to tell about a 
thriving village that existed in 
our owncounty: seems more like 
What we read about in the far 
West but I guess it is all too true. 
As far as | can see there isn't 
even a vestige of the old Two 
Creeks whose first resident was 
K. K. Jones who also later was a 
prominent resident of the Village 
of Manitowoc 
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Sherman Creek ‘Busy’ No More; 


Manitowoc Had Cigar Mak 


(Editor's Note — This story by 
Francis X. Murphy, early Manitowoc 
historian, was printed Aug. 16, 1956. His 
“old friend,’ John F. Martin, is a retired 
druggist and devotes his time to paint. 
ing. Many of his works can be seen in 
exhibits). 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — The other 
morning I was strolling down 
Washington Street and I met my 
old friend, John F. Martin. Just 
in case you are a little vague as to 
his identity: he is the man who 
has been meeting you with a 
smile for the last 36 years at the 
Park Drug Store on Washington 
Street. He asked me what I knew 
about Sherman's Creek. I told 
him that stream was a very busy 
body of water long before I was 
born but J could tell him a few 
factS about it 

For the uninitiated, Sherman's 
Creek is the little stream on the 
north side of the railway on 
Frdnklin Street. It comes from 
the west and just west of the old 
depot, veers off to the north and 
enters the river. At least it did in 
thedays of its usefulness. In 1882 
Fred Schultz had a tannery at 
i7tltand Franklin Streets; Henry 
Vits had one at 15th and 
Franklin; Louis Sherman and 
Soni were at 14th and Franklin; 
Charles Dobert had a tannery 
and Woolen mill at 13th and South 
Water. All of these little in- 
dusfries ysed the stream for the 
soaking of hides. 

Ig, addition to these tanneries, 
Herman Grabo had one at South 
Sev€nth and Columbus streets 
and» the Schnoor Brothers had 
one®on South Main Street at the 
cit® limits. The Grabo and 
Schnoor tanneries were situated 
on [ittle streams which seem to 
have disappeared. I can't 
imagine where all the leather 
comes from now because there 
mugt be a lot more used than 70 
yeags ago, but still these little 
ind@stries have been. discon- 


tinued and never replaced. 

To go back to Sherman's 
Creek. I was always under the 
impression that at the spot where 
it entered the Manitowoc River 
Gottlob Rudolph had a dye 
works. (This spelling may look 
incorrect but I have the authority 
of city directories of 1882 and 1901 
to substantiate it.) Elevator B 


_ now covers that spot. 


I contacted Richard Rudolph, a 
retired mail carrier, to get some 
information. I felt kind of guilty 
in calling him to the telphone 
because | interrupted his favorite 
sport of mowing the lawn. When 
he told me he is 87 I consoled my 
conscience by telling him a little 
respite would do him a lot of 
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good. I asked him about the dye 
works and he said it was located 
just a few feet west of the mouth 
of the creek. Then I asked him 
what they dyed and he went on to 
say that in those days people, 
country people especially, spun 
their own cloth and brought it in 
to be dyed colors of their choice. 
This was a revelation to me 
because I never thought before of 
how close my early days came to 
the real pioneer days. 


After my little visit with Mr. 
Martin, I continued my stroll and 
met another old friend, Frank 
Zboralski. I hadn't seen Frank 
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for some years and of course our 
conversation reverted to those 
days of ‘yesteryear’. He was a 
cigar maker when I first knew 
him and we talked about the days 
when he worked in Bob Lill’s 
cigar factory and store at the 
northeast corner of Eighth and 
Quay streets. Bob made cigars 
and employed three cigar 
makers. 

In 1901, there were 18 
establishments making cigars in 
this city. Of those 18 there is just 
one remaining in business and 
that is the B. Reinken and Son 
store which is now owned by 
Arnold Gaestel, a man who 
began as a young boy stripping 
tobacco and worked up to 
ownership. This store always had 
the reputation of carrying about 
the most complete stocks of 
tobacco and cigars in the whole 
State. 

I will never forget one little 


ers | : 


incident of a young college boy of 
my acquaintance who had 
learned all there was to learn 
about tobacco at college. To be 
real original he had learned there 
was a way to mix latakia with 
smoking tobacco and make his 
own exclusive mixture. He 
dropped into Reinken’s store one 
day and asked the proprietor. 
Mr. Reinken leaned over the 
counter and told the young man 
he had three brands and won- 
dered which one he desired. This 
was too much and the frustrated 
student decided he would have to 
go home and think if over. 

At the start of this little tale I 
intended to say how much I have 
always loved the atmosphere of a 
small town. Where but in a small 
town could you stroll along and 
meet and chat with old friends. 
Of course it doesn’t tend toward 
efficiency but it doesn’t bring on 
ulcers, either. 
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Schuette’s grandfather. __ 
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History of Courts Reca 


(Editor's Note — Francis X. 
Ye @arly day historian who 
wrote extensively of Manitowoc 
County, prepared this articio in 1959. 
(t Was printed in The Nerald-Times- 
Reporter Dec, 23 of that year. Some 
of Nis previousiy printed stories 
about the Lakeshore Area are being 
Published in connection with the Bi- 


Centennial of the United States.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC — The story I 
wrate a few weeks ago about 
breweries evoked some interest. 
For instance, Anton Novy called 
and told me the brewery at 
Francis Creek really existed. 
You may remember I was just a 
little in doubt about this. Then 
Matt Dufek bolstered me by 
telling me when he was a little 
boy, he helped shingle a barn on 

the’site, of the old brewery. 
€ most authentic proof I 
rectived came from Orrin W. 
Meyer, the county agent’ of 
Calumet County. His letter really 
makes history and I am going to 
recount some of its highlights. 


The Francis Creek brewery was - 


built by his great, great grand- 
father, Josef Chloupek. Josef was 


borh in 1790 and died in 1871. He ° 


was assisted by his son, Anton, 
who was born in 1826 and died in 
1880. Francis Creek was known 
as French Creek 60 years ago. I 
do mot know if there still is a 
Frénch Creek but there was one 
in 1875 because that is when it 
flogded and utterly washed the 
brewery into oblivion. This is 
county history and surely was 
news to me. . . 

Some time ago we strolled 
south on Eighth Street and got 
about as far as the Savings Bank 
at Eighth and Jay. Across the 
street, on the southeast corner, 
there was a frame building oc- 
cupied at different times by little 


stores — the first one (I 
remember was Joe Sklute’s 
but next door south Mr. 


Schmidtman, his wife and two 
sons and a daughter had a 
stationery and candy: store. I 
mention the whole family 
because every member was 
active. I think Minna, Mrs. 
William Raetz, is the only 
member of that family alive. 

It was in that store I tasted my 
first milkshake. Lowney’s candy 
was the great attraction. Books 
were a must in September when 
the schools opened. A _ little 
further south came the Stephani 
tavern. This was rather ornate. 
Its barn for the accomodation of 
its rural patrons was around the 
corner to the south on 
Washington Street. It is still used 
as a taxi stafion. 

Where Huchthausen’s Hard- 
ware store now exists the first 
municipal court occupied the 

‘second floor. Years before, 
however, about 1885, there was a 
saloon and bowling alley there 
conducted by Captain Becker. I 
remember his funeral because it 
was headed by a band which 
played a funeral dirge and the 
solemnity of that music will 
always haunt me. I am quite sure 
Captain Becker was Mrs, Paul 


* kitchen, 


Across the street, on the north- 
west corner the H. Lohe butcher 
shop stood. I can still see Mr. 
Herman Lohe slice off two 
potinds of porter house for a 
quarter, two shillings in those 
days, and then slip a couple of 
inches of bologna to the little boy 
lo whom he handed the meat. 

Across the street to the south 
stood the Court House, which now 
is Known as the armory at 1028 
South Eighth Street, I lived in the 
Court House for four years. My 
father was elected to the office of 
sheriff when he was only 27. He 
was a big man, weighing 200 
pdinds and he had the distinction 
of.never putting a handcuff on a 
prisoner. We moved into the 
Court House Jan, 1, 1885. 

he first recollection I have of 
amy activity there was the 
removal of the mental patients to 
covered sleighs for trans- 
portation to the new hospital.: 
THe hospital is now Shady Lane 
and must be very close to 70 
yqars old. I think in an earlier 
stery I told about the jail, one 
cedunty office and the court room 
and sheriff's residence all being 
hdused in that building. There 
Wasn’ta bathroom in the building 
aqd I remember my mother 
bathing her three children in. 
wAshtubs in the middle of the 
Prisoners were also 
brbught through the kitchen on 
their way to the cells. They would 
bd searched there and the little 


trinkets found on them would be 
left right above the kitchen sink. 

I also recall a great many 
lawyers who called at the Court 
House. At this point, just for 
those who might want a little 
information without taking the 
trouble to look for it I will tell a 
little of what I have learned 
about our courts. 

The first term of court held in 
Manitowoc County was in a 
school house in the village of 
Rapids Sept. 28, 1848. The first 
term held in the new Court 
House, the one I am telling about, 
was in September, 1856. The 
Circuit Court judges were: 


Alexander W. Stow, 1848-1851; 
Timothy O. Howe, 1851-1853% 
William R. Gorsline, 1853-1858;} 
David Taylor, 1858-1869; Camp- 
bell McLean, 1869-1881; Norman 
S. Gilson, 1881-1899; arid Michael 
Kirwan, 1899. 


I stop with Judge Kirwan - 


because his successors are really 
not history yet. Judge Gilson is 
the first judge I remember. He 
was (all and dignified and wore 


side burns like the old Emperor 


Franz Joseph. 

The first county judge, when it 
was, decided lawyers were 
necessary on account of their 
knowledge of law; was Emil 
Baensch. The first municipal 
judge was Isaac Craite. Of 
course, these men were from 
Manitowoc County. Judge 
Kirwan is the only Manitowoc 
County man to serve as circuit 
judge. When you think of it that 
isn't much to brag about in a 
period of over 100 years. There 


ee 
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were six counties in the fourth | 
judicial circuit when it was 
authorized by the Legislature — | 
now there are two Sheboygan and | 
Manitowoc. 


Thé'first lawyers admitted to 
practice in the Manitowoc court 
were. J.H.W. Colby, James L. 
Kyle-and E.H. Ellis. Colby was 
born in New Hampshire in 1822 — 


i 


graduate of Dartmouth. He is — 


reported to have been the first 
postmaster of Manitowoc but this 
must haye been tor a very short 
time. Mr. Esslinger seems to 
have been the first man to have 
held that position for any length 
of time, Colby was also the first 
agent here for Hinckley and 
Allen, who owned just about one 
half of the town or village of 
Manitowoc. Later Sylvester A. 
va acted as agent until he 
leq. 


S.A. Wood was admitted to 
practice in March, 1853. Wooc 
was born in Acton County, Maine 
in 1822 and was admitted to 
practice in the Portland, Maine) 
courts in 1848, George Reed 
practiced in 1851. Reed lived on | 
the spot now occupied by William 
Protz at 528 N. Seventh St. He 
Was very active in getting the | 
first railroad into Manitowoc and 
Reed Avenue is named in his 
honor 

In 1853 Edward Solomon, an 
educated and very smart young 


—— 


German, was clerk of the court. . 


In just 10 years, 1863 to be exact, 
he was governor of Wisconsin. 
From 1856 to 1870 I will try to 


mention some of the more out- | 


standing men. Nicholas Wollmer, 
J.D. Markham, Charles H, 
Walker, Charles H. Esslinger, 
Henry S. Pierpont, Charles W. 
White. 

Charles Walker built the brick 
house on the river just below 
Kummer's grove. He was born in 
Onondaga County, N.Y. in 1828, 
came to Manitowoc in 
served in the army and died at 
nis farm home in 1877, J.D. 


Markham’s brothers George and 
Henry read law in his office 
Later George became president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
In Milwaukee and Henry became 
a congressman from California 
and later its governor 

G.A. Forrest came to town in 
1870 and formed a partnership 
with Charles White. Forrest was 
a courtly gentleman, born in 
Northfield, N.H., graduated from 
Lawrence in’ 1863, and took an 
LLB at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

In 1872 H.G. and W.J. Turner 


| arrived, These were father and | 


son. I remember H.G. He always 
drove to the Court House in a! 


| phaeton, He had a white beard 


and I used to think he was my 
grandfather because in my eye 
they were doubles. He was the 
father of Mrs. Henry Richards 


| whose son, Archie, still lives 

here. 

Ve . 
it 


1854, - 


lled 


J.S. Anderson was an_ in- 
teresting man and I think now not 
sufficiently appreciated. He was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1841, the son of John Anderson, 
an officer in the British army 
who had seen service in India, 
Ceylon and the West Indies. JS. 
was one of our first county 
judges, served through the Civil 
War and was graduated from 


Lawrence. His wife, Eva Mills, 
was the principal worker in the 
founding of our present public 
library and contacted Andrew 
Carnegie for the first $25,000. 

Her father was Judge Joseph 
Mills from Grant County. He did 
nol practice here but I remember 
him. He wore a shawl in winter 
just like the pictures you have 
seen of Abraham Lincoln. Be- 
tween 1870-1880 Lymann J. Nash, 
C.E. Estabrook, W.A. Walker, 
A.J. Schmitz, E.G. Nash and 
Michael Kirwan came on the 
scene, 

Lyman Nash formed a part- 
nership with A.J. Schmitz as 
Nash.and Schmitz. Walker and 
Estabrook were partners. Later 
the firms were Nash, Schmitz 
and Kirwan. Walker and 
Estabrook went to Milwaukee, 
Estabrook became prominent. 
He was attorney general two 
terms and Estabrook Park in 
Milwaukee is named in his honor. 

Nash was born in Shelby, 
Orleans County, N.Y., in 1845, 
graduated from Lawrence in 
1870, was principal of the old 
north side school in 1872, ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1872, and is 
still remembered as the founder 
of the firm of Nash, Clark, 
Rankin and Nash. 

There was a man I always 


liked named Hubert Falge. He 
had an office in the Savings Bank 
building. Hubert Falge was born 
in Bohemia in 1836, taught Latin, 
German and history for 10 years 
and came to this country in 1868. 
He was clerk of court and justice 
of the peace. He was not a 
lawyer, but I remember he was 
around the old Court House a lot 
of the time. He always was ready 
to smile — always wore white 
vests and was very active in 
Bohemian circles..He even read 
the burial! service at funerals. He 
was the father of Doctor Falge 
who was one of the men in- 
strumental in giving Manitowoc 
its central high school, Two of 
Hubert’s children still live — 
Ottmar and Ludmilla, Mrs. Max 
Rahr 

John C. Barnes who read law in 
G.G. Sedgwick’s office and 
William H. Timlin who read his 
law in the office of Turner and 
Turner both became judges of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court 


I should have mentioned that 
G.G, Sedgwick was born in New 
York State in 1843. At one time he 
was associated with G.A, Forrest 
and later with his son, Clyde, 
Sedgwick and Forrest lived side 
by side on Michigan Avenue at 
numbers 1419 and 1505. 


‘he answered 


prominent. He was lieutenant 
governor two terms, was county 
judge and very active. in 
newspaper circles. Fifty years 
ago I was told how when the 
Wisconsin editors toured Canada 
Baensch outclassed all he 

akers they met en route when 
fe 4 the address of 
welcome tendered them at every 
stop. 1,should have mentioned 
that after Baensch served as 
county judge he was succeeded 
by Frank E. Manseau, JS. 
Anderson and John Chloupeck. 


In my book Charles Brady, 
Fred Dicke, Lyman Fischer, 
Albert Haugen, John Healy, 
Alexander, Onstad, Perilie, 
Walter Joyce, Albert Schmidt, 
Edward Schmitz and Archie 
Nash are just newcomers to the 
Manitowoc bar. Fifty years from 
now the youngsters Brady, Cash- 
man, Clark, Croy, Danielson, 
Dewane, Emmert, Bero,Garrow, 
Glasow, Koutnik, Mayer, Dicke, 


Murphy (Frank), Murphy 
(Margaret G.), Nash, the 
Muchins, Rankin, Savage, 


Schwartz, Spindler, Teitgen, 
Valleskey and Yindra will be in 
the historical columns of 
Manitowoc County: 

I surely apologize if I have 
overlooked any of my friends. 


——— 


Emil Baensch was also very 
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Tax Your Recall 
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(Editor's Nolte — Then, as now. 
there is interest in the past. in this 
Case, the late Francis X, Murphy 
wrote a story on Bighth Stree! at 
Manitowoc, I! aroused a lot of com 
ment when it appeared ‘several 
weeks ago He produced another 
piece on the same sireel — the one 
reproduced in this column — which 
Was printed in The Heraid- Times: 
Reporter Avg 4. 1953. We nope you 
ONloy the contents, although some 
readers may have to tax their recall 
to locate some of the places men. 
tioned) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC Interest in 


Wighth Street has been 
awakened The Jatest assist 1 
have received comes from 


Michael Becker of Brillion and he 
tells me his father and a Mr 
Thomas had a shoe shop just 
north of what the present 
Beneration knows us John 
Bruder’s National at the corner 
of Eighth and Commercial 
Streets. 

Yo get some estimate of the 
time that slore existed, figure it 
oul. Thomas’ daughter is Mrs. 
Louis Schliesleder and she and 
her husband celebrated their 61st 
Wedding anniversary this year 
Becker told me how the shelves 
were filled with the lasts from 
Which boots were made: John 
Schuette, the banker and owner 
of the Manitowoc Savings Bank. 
Was their most prominent 
customer. The boots were made 
of calf skin. The boot tops of a 
very tine light leather, probably 
calf of finer texture. A pair of 
boots sold for $6. When Becker 
and Thomas moved out, the 
Houghton brothers. William, 
Johnnie and Walter moved in. 
and that was al least 60 years 


duo” 

Dale Clark came along with 
another assist. | was all wrong 
about William Seibel being the 
tirst manager of Stump and 
Langhoffs store, the present 
Krambo Store. A Mr. Meetens 
Was the manager and he had as 
his assistants Wil) Clark (Dr. 
William Clark, deceased) and 
William Ohde, (lajer one of the 
owners of this paper and now 
deceased). Dale himself had a 
Saturday job as general assistant 
to everbody. All this happened 
more than 50 years ago 

For the time being I think we 
can now cross the river to 
Franklin Street. At the southwest 
corner of Bighth and Franklin, 
where the Wood Block now 
stands, the first postoffice of the 
cily Was located in 1853. It was 
moved a little later to the west, 
near the present city hall, and 
from there, in 1866, il was moved 
into a building on the site now 
occupied by Spiegel’s at #18 
South Eighth 

As long as we ave the subject of 
postotfices. it might be of interest 
to know that the first free 
delivery of mail in Manitowoc 
Was made on March 15, 1893, and 
three men composed the delivery 
staff, Betore the Wood block was 
built the site was occupied by a 
three story brick building oc 
cupied by E. Wagner Hardware 
Co, This building burned down 
and was one of Manitowoc’'s 
major conflagrations. 

Just south of this building. 
snuggled in next to Fehrs 
Jewelry store. S. A. Wood had a 
little office. Mr. Wood was very 
prominent in all the civic aftairs 
of the little city. He was agent 
here for the firm of Hinckly and 
Allen. an eastern real estate 
company among other interests 
they owned the property ex- 
tending from Park Street to 
Cleveland Avenue and from Fifth 
Street to the lake, known, to old 
timers us Wood's Pasture. I 
remember Wood had a tag on the 
door of his huge safe notifying 
any one contemplating robbery 
that the safe was not locked 
Fehr’s jewelry store came next 
and then Voelckert’s furniture 
and harness store. Furniture was 
sold together with harnesses on 
the first floor and in the 
basement there was a harness 


~ repair shop. This building is now 
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occupied by the Napp Office and 
School Supply Co. Then comes 
Schuette Brothers Company, a 
store we should al] be proud of, It 
is cither (he oldest or next to the 
oldest department store to be 
owned and managed by the same 
family in the United States 
Going back to thessoutheast 
corner of Eighth and Franklin we 
come to the George Koehler 
store, which in my time was 
occupied in succession by Joseph 
Staehle, as a book store. 
Vogelsang and Murphy as a 
furniture store and undertaking 
business and jts present oe 


Another Trip Up Eighth Street 


can still see Teitgen doing his 
own bookkeeping and smoking a 
corncob pipe. This was before he 
was president of the National - 
Bank presidents don't smoke 
corncobs In public, The next 
building south was and still is the 
Buerstatte Drug Store, now being 
run by the third generation 
Upstairs in this building Melendy 
and Packard had a photographic 
studio, Most of the old pictures in 
the old family albums. with their 
plush covers. if you will take the 
trouble’ to look, bear the label 
Melondy and Packard 


This about covers the block 
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Youth Firm Faces 


Violation Counts . 


MADISON, Wis. (AP)—Wis- 
éonsin Youth Club, Inc., has been 
charged with violating state laws 
governing Charities, door to door 
sales, false advertising and child 
labor. the state’ Justice Depart- 
ment said Tuesday. 

the club. which employes 
children to sell candy and other 
goods door to door aroynd Wis- 
consin, was accused of using 
deceptive, and in some Cases 
fraudulent, sales techniques 

Also named in the complaint 
filed in Circuit Court at Mil- 
waukee Was Rick Grael. man- 
ager of the club. The complaint 
asks for an injunction against the 
club. civil forfeitures and can- 
cellution of its registration as @ 
charity, 


- +t} 
cupants, Kahr Appliance Co, and T hope 1 can ie di 
Then came Gerpheide and something interesting about the 
Rockholf’s clothing store™=The "est of the street: some othe 
next building was known as\——UDe Se 
Delmonico’s named no doubt 


atter the famous Delmonico’s in 
New York, and its most 
prominent owner was Capt 
Hermiun Pruss, In his active days 
on the lakes he manned the 


schooner Lydia, owned by the . 


Aumber and coal company known 
as Schmidt and Wittenberg 
August Schmidt was Mrs. Louis 
Schuette’s foster father. Mrs 
Schuette: was the mother of 
\oung Johnnie Schuette of the 
Invincible Co. t call him young 
although he has a son Johnnie 
who fs taking a very active part 
in the business. 

Next lo this place came the old 
City Hall where Arthur Reichert 
took care of al] the customers 
Then cume a grocery store, 
Which L think a great many years 
ago was one of the Plumb and 
Nelson Co. interests and then 
came another saloon, owned by 
Ferdinand Belinski and later by- 
the George Brothers’ candy 
store. That is the spot which now 
is the entrance to the Capitol 
Theatre. You all know that in 
recent vears the George 
Brothers’ built the Capitol 
Theatre. Next came Becker and 
Teitgen’s Hardware Store 
Becker was married to Teitgen’s 
sister 
Theatre. Next came Becker and 
Teitgen’s Hardware Store 
Becker was married to Teitgen’s 
sister. 

Those were the good old days 
when the whole floor was clut 
fered with fancy coal stoves 
orante with their nickel plating 
and tancy statues occupying 


places of honor on the top lids. [ 
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» (Editors Note — This story, one of 
@ series The Meraid-Times-R eporter 
is reproducing as an introduction to 
the Bicentennial year observance in 
the Lekeshore Area and nationally, 
was printed Nov, 2) 1932, The 
stories were written by the late 
Francis X. Murphy) 


By FRANCE X. MURPHY 
. MANITOWOC — There are 
times when I am overcome with 
a rather acute case of nostalgia 
and it is then I think back to what 
great extent beer entered into 
our lives. 

At one time in Manitowoc 
County there were breweries at 
Tisch Mills, Mishicot, Cen- 
terville, Francis Creek, Branch, 
Two Rivers and Manitowoc. 

There might be some dispute 
about a brewery at Francis 
Creek, but one time I mentioned 
to a man very much older than I 
that I had noticed what appeared 
to be a cellar in the side of a little 
mound just before you reach 
Francis Creek from the north 
nd he told me that was what 
remained of what at one time 
Was a brewery. My informant 
was Edward Fricke and I believe 
he knew what he was talking 
about. 

The Tisch Mills brewery was 
owned by the Langenkamp 
brothers, father and uncle to our 
much loved Joe who now resides 
in this city. 

, The Mishicot brewery was 
owned first by the Lindstedt 
family and later by the Scheuer 
family. Descendants of the 
original Scheuer are still active 
in village affairs. 

._The Branch brewery was owned 
by Godfrey Kunz. Up to a few 
years ago one could still see 
remains of the foundations and 
cellars as you crossed the bridge 


on the old road. going west. Kunz 
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was the grandfather of Godfrey 
and Franklin Kunz who live in 
this city. : 

Godfrey's father used to tell 
me about the time Mathias 
Skarda drove a four mule team 
around the county with Kunz’s 
beer. He could crack a 
blacksnake whip with such 
proficiency the sound was heard 
for a half mile. Of course I 
presume the wind would have to 
be favorable and the air clear. 
When Mr. Skarda retired from 
mule skinning he operated the 
saloon at the corner of Ninth and 
Buffalo streets, now owned by 
Rod Nowakowski. 

The Centerville brewery was 
owned by Alois Krause who later 
had a saloon at the corner of 
Righth and Quay streets, where 
the Stangel Hardware Co. now 
stands. The Two Rivers brewery 
was owned and operated by the 
Miller family. 

Manitowoc was very well 
supplied. William Rahr Sons 
operated on the present site of 
the Rahr Malting Co. The 
Schreiharts, father, two sons and 
some relatives had a brewery at 
the corner of. 10th and 
Washington Streets where the 
Union Hall now is. I have been 
told Erwin Kunz’s father, Louis, 
learned the brewery science 
from the Schreiharts and later 
formed a partnership with Dan 
Bleser. This partnership became 
the Kunz & Bleser Co. and they 
operated at the present site of the 
Kingsbury brewery. 

When I was a little boy I used to 
stand around fascinated watch- 
ing the men pitch the beer 
kegs. Every once in awhile the 
wooden kegs were lined with 
pitch. This would cause a gas to 


_ washed down 


_.feet did not touch the floor, play 
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Brewing Was Once a Sizable In 


form which was sufficiently 
strong to blow out the wooden 
bungs and it was good as a 
Fourth of July celebration to just 
watch and listen. The breweries 
had a custom of supplying their 
men with beer checks, the 
number depending on the nature 
of the work. The highest number 
allowed a man six quarts a day. 
Breaking down this figure brings 
the result — ninety six ounces or 
eight of the present day bottles. 

No doubt this stimulated an 
appetite for lunch which was 
taken with regularity at 9 o'clock 
every morning and also for the 
lunch they would gel at their 
favorite saloons on their way 
home which would have to be 
with another 


shooper or two. The check 
system has been discontinued but 
there is no law against the men 
slipping in for a bleck or two 
during the day. 

Up on the site now occupied by 
the Lincoln High School Roeffs 
and Hagen had a brewery. That 
spot was called Roeffs’ Hill up to 
the time the high school was 
built. 

I don’t remember that brewery 
although I knew the Roeffs 
family, mother, daughter and 
son. I can still see Mrs. Roeffs, a 
tiny woman, so tiny in fact that 
when she sat on a piano stool, her 


with great vigor. I think she was 
born in Holland, The daughter 
Constance taught in our schools 
and in Milwaukee and Anton, the 
son, was a Skilled machinist, who 
spent most of his mature life in 
Batavia, Ill. 

The brewers all took a great 
pride in their horses. Their barns 
were works of art. The the west 
of the present Kingsbury office 
the old K-B barn still stands. 
That figure of horses on the wall 
js known as Pharaoh's Horses 
and was considered quite a 
sculptural masterpiece. There is 
one on the Rahr barn on the north 
end of Lake Street, between 
Marshall and Hancock streets, if 
the brick barn still stands. 

Early every morning the 
brewery teams would start on 
their rounds through the county. 
Long-legged, powerful horses 
made the country trips. In the 
city they used heavier chunks, 
mostly Percherons, The city 
delivery horses were always 
gaudily harnessed with plenty of 
rings and brass, and never 
deviated from a dignified walk. 
The driver wore a heavy leather 
apron, and believe me when I tell 
you he was a man of more than 
ordinary importance when he 


rolled out the beers and non- 
chalantly tossed the empties 


back onto the empty spaces on 
the wagon. His was a trying job 
and it took a man of iron will to 
refuse a short one at 30 or more 


saloons on his route. 


In winter the breweries filled 
their ice houses and it was quite a 
sight to see long lines of sleighs 
loaded down with the clear ice 
harvested on the upper reaches 
of the Manitowoc River. Many a 


farmer made a few extra dollars— 
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coming in for a ten hour stretch 
for 30 days filling up the three 
breweries and maybe a butcher 
shop or two. 

It is about time to mention the 
middle-men, the men who 
handed out the product to the 
consuming public. When 
prohibition was in the offing you 
heard mention of the “poor 
man’s club,” and as I look back I 
think it was just that. The “‘noble 
experiment’ created a lot of 
drinking fools and hurt rather 
than helped the general morale 
of the American people. 

When you came down town 
early in the morning and passed 
a saloon about the time they were 
cleaning up you would get that 
delicious aroma of stale beer and 
sawdust mixed with cigar stubs 
but it was not bad — sort of 
exhilaratmg, I would say. Then, 
along between the hours of 9 and 
10 you would go to your favorite 
saloon and partake of the 
delicious free lunch — cheese, 
sardines, rye bread, pickles, 
sausage, radishes, onions, and in 
some of the more generous 
places maybe pig's knuckles and 
head cheese. In the words of the 
poet, I can’t refrain from saying 
“them was the days.’’ Then too, 
the saloon keeper always entered 
into the festive activities of the 
small town, 

Those were the days of hitching 
posts. For the uninitiated, I will 
say horses were tied when left in 
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front of homes or business 
places, And on days like the 
Fourth of July ‘or when the 
Saenger Vereins came to town 
the posts were used to support 
cedar trees nailed to them for 
orinamental purposes. Old 
timers will remember the festive 
appearance of cedar trees and 
bunting interwoven, sometimes 
extending from the building 
overhead to the street. 

Now that I have gotten all this 
off my chest my nostalgia seems 
to have left me. 

As an afterthought, it just 
occurs to me a classic originated 
with the approach of prohibition, 
which came into effect on July 1, 
1919. August Kaems had a saloon 
at 1134 South 10th St. His moan 
circled the globe as ‘LaFayette, 
we are here” did after Pershing’s 
famous visit to Paris. August 
Said, ‘July 1st will be the last of 
August!"’ 
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~ First Bridge Pier Built in 1843 
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Development of Manitowoc 
Harbor Recalled by Writer 


EDITOR’S NOTE — More than 20 

years ago the iate Francis X. 

Murphy compiled a series of inter. 
esting accounts of Manitowoc and - 

the Lakeshore Area. The Heraid 

Times-Reporter has been reprinting 

“ow Ms Stories as a background to the Bi 

“er centennial year in the hope that 

readers will become better informed 

about their communities and area. 

This story was printed Oct. 19, 1953.) 


* ‘By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
sow. MANITOWOC — There is a 

«tendency among all of us to take 
~weverything for granted. At the 
wemoment I have in mind our 
ee*harbor. Away back in 1836 there 
aeedWasS a movement to interest the 
_ &* Rovernment to aid the city in the 
«, ~development of what it con- 
‘ sidered its great natural 
resource — the _ harbor. 
Memorials and emissaries were 
sent to Congress and if some 
friendly legislator did get a bill 
Started it was either voted down 
or pigeon-holed. 

In 1840 the government built a 
e~-brick lighthouse and keeper's 
~~ _quarters at what some day would 
eweebde the mouth of the river. 

“wr Citizens became disheartened 
=’ and private enterprise took hold. 
In 1843 a bridge pier was con- 
structed on the south side at the 
foot of Franklin Street, main- 
tained by Case and Clark and 
sold to Edwin Hubbard in 1852, 
' He used it for forwarding freight 

for some years. 

I just have a faint recollection 
of seeing some of the remaining 
Spiles of this pier. In 1854 Col. K. 
K. Jones began the construction 
of a 950 foot long pier at the foot 
of Chicago Street. It cost $9,000. 
In 1861 he sold it to Peter John- 
ston and it was known for years 

».,as Johnston's Pier. Peter 

+> Johnston was the father of Mrs. 

Robert Markham and Mrs. Clara 

4. Bressler. 

* Some day wander over to the 
foot of Chicago Street and take a 
_look at the old spiles still visible 
With the craze for improvements 
these will soon be removed. 

~~ From 1867 to 1871 parallel piers 
» were constructed from the north 
and south entrances to the 

Manitowoc River out into the 

lake to a depth of 13 feet. I should 

have mentioned that the citizens 
had raised $20,000 which the 
government advised them to use 
for the construction of a dredge. 
From 1870 to 1880 the govern- 
ment appropriated a $100,000 and 
..the piers were extended, four or 
five cribs a year, until the north 

-pier was 1,620 feet and the south 

pier 1,550 feet. In 1895 a break- 

water was built in the proximity 
of the north pier, running 
diagonally northwest and 
southeast. 
The records tell that that was 
i-the beginning of the arrowhead 
type of piers we now have. From 
personal experience I can say 
*__that was also the beginning of the 
€rosion of the north side beach. 
That breakwater caused a 
current that swept the shore 
away and the erosion kept up 
until] they finally got the 
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arrowhead type piers in place. 

In 1902 Charles C. West, Elias 
Gunnell and L. E, Geer came to 
Manitowoc from the South 
Chicago Shipbuilding Company 
and took over the Burger and 
Burger Shipyards and very soon 
after started on the construction 
of steel ships. It was also just 
about this time the government 
decided to experiment with the 
arrowhead type piers and used 
Manitowoc for its model. You can 
see to what a great expense this 
little city underwent. 

From 1852 to 1902 the govern- 
ment spent only $449,000, about 
$9,000 a year, and the city ab- 
sorbed the rest. It was not until 
1936 that the government ruled 
the Manitowoc River to be a 
federal stream and agreed to 
maintain the channel for 1.7 
miles from the moth of the river. 
Ninety per cent of the tonnage 
coming into Manitowoc is inter- 
state and the government should 
have recognized this years ago. 

I started this with remarking 
on the tendency to take matters 
for granted. It is hard not realize 


all the stress and toil exerted by. 


early day citizens to acquire 
what they did. It is interesting to 
go down through the list of en- 
terprising citizens and find the 
names of John Schuette, Joseph 
Vilas, William Rahr (the founder 
of the present Rahr Malting 
Company), Peter Johnston, 
Perry P. Smith, T. C. Shove, J. D 
Markham and later Thomas E. 
Torrison, G. G, Sedgwick, John 
Plumb, A. J. Schmitz and many 
more I would like to mention. 
Some day I want to tell 
something of the history of Jay 


- - 


Street but just now | want to 
mention just one of the in- 
teresting spots that has disap- 
peared. In 1846 George Dusold 
came to Manitowoc and built a 
three story building on the 
southeast corner of Jay and 
Seventh streets. The recorded 
description of this land is lots 4, 5 
and 6 — block 237 and a tax 
receipt dated Dec. 11, 1847, shows 
he paid twenty four cents as 
payment of all taxes. This spot is 
now covered by one of the Rahr 
Malting Company buildings. 

On the ground floor of this 
building were two stores, the 
second floor was used for a home 
and the third floor was a dance 
hall. This was known as Jef- 
ferson Hall. 

After the burning of the county 
building at Manitowoc Rapids 
and the building of the new 
courthouse in 1857, the third floor 
was used as temporary quarters 
for the county officers, There are, 
many more interesting spots on 
this old street and someday I 
hope to go into more detail 
regarding them 


—— 
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Tightrope Walker 


2nd Ward Remembered 


(Editor's Note — This story, 
written by Francis X. Murphy, was 
Printed in The Werald: Times. 
Reporter Avg. 26, 1953. The lale Mr. 
Murphy had a fondness for the north 
side of Manitowoc, particularly the 
Second Ward, which is the subject of 
Wis article.) 


By F. X, MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — The old 
second ward has always had a 
fascination for me. Manitowoc is 
not very old, compared to New 
England, but the New England 
influence has always been 
prominent here, especially in the 
Yankee portion of the city, which 
of course is the north side. 

Take, for instance, the section 
around York Street in the vicinity 
of Fifth and Sixth streets. On the 
northeast corner of Sixth and 
York streets the old 
building still stands. 

I don't know just when this 
three story structure was 


Glover 


_ erected, but in an old picture 


taken in 1855 it stands out very 
prominently, In 1874, a tight-rope 
walker named Blondin stretched 
a rope from the roof of this 
building to the roof of the Win- 
diate Hotel, just across the street 
to the west. I was given a picture 
of this feat. It shows Blondin 
above the street in the act of 
pretending to slip. (I am giving 
this picture to this paper but it 
may be too faded to reproduce. If 
you do get a chance to use a 
glass, you will note the rope 
passes over the roof of the 
National Hotel). 

The National Hotel was moved 
south to the corner of Sixth and 


. Commercial streets and still 


stands and the spot from which it 
was moved is still vacant. The 
Glover building looked old in 1874 
and had a wooden awning all 
around it. Mr. Glover's main 
business was trading with the 
Indians. Furs were the main 
article of barter and of course 
they would be shipped out by boat 
to eventually arrive in St. Louis, 
at that time the greatest fur 
center in the United States. 

I looked up Blondin in my 
encyclopedia and found the 
following: Blondin, Charles 
(1824-1897), rope dancer, born in 
St. Omer, near Calais, France. 
his real) name being Jean 
Francois Gravelet. 

In 1859-1860, he 14 times 
crossed Niagara Falls on a 
tightrope, once blindfolded 
once trundling a wheelbarrow, 
once carrying a man on his back 
He also performed in England. I 


just mention this in passing. Not | 


many of us have had the pleasure 
of secing or talking to a man who 
has found a niche in the en- 
cyclopedia. 

Blondin’s system of 
remuneration was to hurry 
among the crowd after the 
performance and pass the hat 
However, at his next exhibition, 
on a rope Stretched from 
Schuette Brothers’ store to the 
Savings Bank Building, he had a 
collector at work while he per- 
formed. 

Just across the street from the 
Glover building, about 1868, Mr. 
Edmund Jewett Smalley (born at 
Riga, Monroe County, New York 
State, in July, 1817) built a fac- 
tory in which he manufactured 
ensilage and fodder cutters, root 
cutters and vegetable slicers, 
farm feed mills and ear corn 
grinders, corn shellers, plows, 
sweep and tread horse powers 
(Some of you will be surprised 
when I tell you there was a time 
when sweep powers were used to 
operate threshing machines and 
lread powers were used to 
operate wood sawing machines.) 
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This factory had a large 
machine shop in which-most of 
the young machinists in the city 
learned their trades. There was 
also a large foundry and wood 
working department. Mr. 
smalley established this business 
in 1857, but the building I 
describe was built later. In 
recent years Frank J. Kerscher 
bought this business and it is 
again a healthy and substantial 
industry 

Along this same street to the 
east, at the corner which is 
number 502, the Torrison home 
stands. This old home was built 
in 1868 and was occupied for 
many years by Thomas Torrison, 
a former mayor and prominent 
citizen. He and his brothers 
operated the O. Torrison Co., 
which still owns the property 
occupied by the Boston Store and 
the full corner of Eighth and 
Commercial occupied by Sears, 
Roebuck Co. and others. Take a 


Thurs., September 4, 1975 


look some day at the beautiful 


elm trees surrounding this old 
Torrison home and you can 
easily visualize the elegance of 50 
years ago 

Just across the street to the 
south of this home the old 
lighthouse stood. In addition to 
the circular lighthouse there was 
the keeper's home, a little one- 
story house. The property was 
terraced with a stone base the | 
length of the property. 

Naturally it stood on an 
elevation of about 15 feet above 
the street. Just across the street 
from the lighthouse stood the old 
Lantry home, Mr, Lantry came 
into possession of this property 
in 1868 and probably built the 
home just about that time. A 
close look will note the beautiful 
cream colored brick, probably 
shipped in from Milwaukee. It 
may be news lo some of you that 
Milwaukee got the name of 
cream city from the color of its 
brick and not from the color of 
the foam on its product for which 
it is now noted. 

You will note this little journey 
brings us down to the river and it 
was at this point, the foot of 
North Fifth Street, where the 
Goodrich Steamship docks were 
located. This was a busy spot and 
at one time the center of all 
freight receipts and shipments, 
because the railroad had not 
entered the city. That was the 
reason our largest hotel and 
largest manufacturing plant and 
largest trading post were built in 
this locality. Some day maybe I 
can tell more about the Goodrich 
Line which did more for this little 
city than a great many people 
realize. 
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Murphy Recalled 


(Editor's Note — The jate Francis 
X. Murphy who wrote an extensive 
Series of articies on early Manitowoc 
County history prepared this account 
of Manitowoc Rapids, which was 
Printed in The Herald. Times-Reporter 
Sept. 24, 1953). 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

At this time of the year when 
nature really dons its gorgeous 
raiment a trip to Manitowoc 
Rapids is always interesting. I 
don’t think we really appreciate 
this spot, nestled in between the 
hills, away from the cold breezes 
of Lake Michigan and still on 
what was at one time the main 
artery from Green Bay to 
Milwaukee and points south. 

If you approach from the old 
Rapids Road, now called 
Meadow Lane, and wind on down 
the hill to the bridge, you will 
note an old brick home at what 
might be called the north-west 
approach. This was known as 
“the old Hinze home’’ 60 years 
ago. In a paper read to the Clio 
Club in 1907 by Miss Johanna 
Lueps, she mentions this and 
several other old homes in the 
village. When I was a little boy, I 
Spent quite a few Saturdays in 
this vicinity. 


A road used to lead from the 
Hinze place northward through 
the old Shove farm and come out 
on the River Road, what is now 
called the west end of Michigan 
Avenue. This farm is now owned 
by Guido Rahr and he uses it for 
highly bred beef cattle. 

In the horse and buggy days 
this road was open to the public 
— all that was required was to 
close the gates at each end of the 
drive. Just after you left the 
Hinze place you crossed a little 


‘ stream. There were always 


violets and forget-me-nots there 
and it was said they were planted 
by Mr. Hinze, Miss Lueps also 
mentioned the’ old Pat Thebauld 
home across the road and three 
doors west from the Hinze home. 
Pat had been a trapper and was 
married to a full blooded Indian. 
That home is now torn down, 
Now go on down to the corners, 
the “‘loop'’ of the Rapids, and 
turn left to the house just west of 
Hynek's tavern. I had often in- 
spected this’home and noted its 
old field stone foundation but 
only recently I learned it had 


been built by Frederick Bor-- 


cherdt in the early 1840s. Mr. 
Borcherdt was very active in 
inducing German expatriates to 
come to this country after the 
collapse of the German 
revolution in 1848. 

In 1869 he was the editor of the 
Weekly Tribune and resigned 
this position to become consul to 
Leghorn, Italy, in 1874, during 
the administration of President 
Grant. Mr. Borcherdt had a 
family of very cultured 
daughters and a son Edward, 
who took up the newspaper 
business when his father quit. 
Mr. Frederick Borcherdt died in 
1877. . 


The daughters married — one 
to Joseph Rankin, the only 
congressman Manitowoc ever 
had. One toa Mr. Miller, and she 
moved to Memphis, and one to 
Mr. Smith, the mother of May 
and Ira whom most of us know 
and who now live in Milwaukee. 
Rumors always persisted that 
Captain Fred Pabst, the original 
Pabst, paid very ardent court to 


one of the Borcherdt girls but she 
just couldn't see him. Later he 
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married the daughter of Mr. 
Best, the originator of ‘'Best's 
Tonic,"’ which later went on to 
become the Pabst Brewery. 
These girls all had the advantage 
of Italian culture and you can 
hardly blame them for turning 
down the courtship of an in- 
significant captain of a little two- 
master schooner, 

Miss Lueps also mentions the 
old Catholic Church in Rapids. As 
you go south on the old Green 
Bay road, Highway 42 to you 
moderns, up on the right this old 
church still stands although it 
was built in 1850. There are other 
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old homes that I hope to tell about 
some other time but just now the 
busy four corners are on my 
mind. 

I Can see the gatherings there 
of the Conroes, three of them, the 
Beardsleys, the Bakers, the 
Hubbards and the Pierces. These 
were the original founders in 
1836. It was on this location Osuld 
Torrison, later the founder of the 
0. Torrison Company, served his 
apprenticeship as a clerk and 
trader before he started his store 
in Manitowoc which is now the 
Boston Store. 

The Baker and Beardsley store 
was moved on sleds on the ice 
from the Rapids to Manitowoc 
and located at the northeast 


Nature in Its Glory at Rapids 


corner. of Quay and Eighth 
Streets. Its last occupant was 
Robert Lill, who with the 
assistance of three cigar makers, 
made an assortment of hand 
made smokes. This building was 
removed to make room for the 
present Commerce Building 
which was commenced on March 
26, 1925. \ 
If you go west up the hill 
skirting the river. you will find 
just before you reach the crest 
the monument to the memory of 
Chief Mexico who was always 
considered a friendly Indian. 
Then on along the highway you 
will get one of the most beautiful 
landscapes in the county as you 
look over the river and onto the 
sloping hills with the rich growth 
of timber. Just at the top of the 
hill, before you descend to the 
new bridge at the Hendricks’ 
farm you come to the old Bedell 
place. That old home also has a 
history dating back to the 1840s. 
If you don’t hurry, but just 
meander, this little jaunt will 
take up an afternoon and you will 
come home with the knowledge 
you do not have to leave the 


" county to seek beauty. 


Count Veterans 


America’s veteran population, 
according to Veterans 
Administration statistics, in- 
cludes 13.6 million veterans of 
World War II, 7.5 million of the 
Vietnam-era, 5.9 million of the 
Korean Conflict, 984,000 of World 
War I and 1,000 of the Spanish- 
American War. There also there 
three million Post-Korean 


yeterans with service between 
January 31, 1955 and August 4, 
1964. 
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Old Grocery Stores 
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Early Stores Had Prime Ost 
Cheese, Kirk's Soap, Castoria 


have been told there was also a ; Meeme attracted trade from 


(Editor's Note — This story 
written by the tate Francis X. 
Murphy of Manitowoc, well-known 
historian, was printed in The Heraid 
Times-Reporter 21 years ago —' 
Sept. 16, 1954.) 

By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — The other day 
Iwas chatting with two friends of 
Norwegian ancestry. Il occurred 
to me this might be my last 
chance to trace down the name ol 
some cheese the O. Torrison Co 
used to have on display in its old 
grocery store 

To you of the younger 


generation | might explain the | 


Torrison store is now occupied by 
the Boston Store and tne grocery 
Was in the west e.d of the 
building on the ground floor. The 
cheese was called Prime Ost. Ost 
is the Norwegian name for 
cheese, 

My friends did not know the 
exact meaning of prime. Both 
agreed however, neither liked 
the stuff and although J can still 
smell it, 1 never tasted it. I can 
barely recall it looked like huge 
heaps of bread dough before it 
had been cut into sizes for 
baking. 


Another thing I recall was the . 


picture of a poor old bum hanging 
high on the west wall. The cap- 
ion was I Used Kirk's Soap Once 
and Have Never Used Any Other 
Since. He sure looked as if he 
hadn't, It must have been just 


about this time when billboard’ 


advertising came into existence. , 


Castoria and Mrs. Pinkham’s : 


Pink Pills were advertised by tin 
Sheets tacked to telephone and 


telegraph poles but the big | 


boards were not used. The first 
ones I remember distinctly were 
soap ads. The one with the little 
girl, decked out in a large hat and 
a corsage of violets, sitting on a 
cake cf soap and captioned, Have 
You a Little Fairy in Your 
Home? was obviously ad- 
vertising Fairy Soap. and I have 
been told this was one of the most 
successful pieces of advertising 
ever concocted 

There was another, advertising 
some kind of soap. This was just 
bordering slightly on the risque. 
It depicted a woman in a flowing 
gown, vulgarly called a wrapper 
in the old days, and the caption 
was, Not the Wrapper, but 
What's in it. Then there was the 
Wool Soap advertisment showing 
a little child with a much ab- 
breviated shirt talking to another 
little fellow with a shirt of normal 
length. The caption was, My 
Mother Used Wool Soap, and the 
other little fellow replied, I Wish 
Mine Had. I have wandered a 
long way from the grocery but 
mention of the tramp brought 
these other forms of advertising 
to my mind. 

The country store is a favorite 
topic of a great many writers but 
they all seem to confine them- 
selves to the New England type 
We also had country stores in this 
. locality and we trace back 100 
years. The Schuette Brothers 
Co. store is 105 years old. I can 
remember when it had a free 


__tobacco box in the grocery. I 


free whisky barrel there too. The 
tin cups were on chains so 


although you could stagger home , 
With the whisky you couldn't take — 


the cups. All this was spoiled 
when just about the time of the 
Civil War the government put a 
{ax on whisky that precluded any 
more free whisky. 

{ also remember when cord 
wood was piled on the sidewalk 
on the Kighth Street side of the 
Schuetto grocery and a man 
named Stattler used to saw it into 
lengths suitable for the wood 
burning furnace 

At this time the Stores were all 


victims of a form of barter and 
butter was one of the main items 
The stores had (o take all the 
butter that arrived and could not 
be too critical for fear of hurting 
the feelings of the one who of- 
fered it in trade. A lot of this 
butter went into axle grease 
another lot of it went to the 
lumber woods. However a lot of if 
was delicious and every mother 
had her favorite. Anthony Clark 
used to be in charge of the butter 
al Schuettes and he always knew 
who liked Mrs. Muth’s and who 
liked Mrs. Hall's butter Of 
course every one had a favorile 
but the last mentioned were ours. 
Going back to the reference to 
New England stores. You will 
recall the storekeeper is always 
decked out in sleeve protectors 
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and always has a suspicious eye 
on the neighbors hovering near 
the big stove because said neigh- 
bors had a weakness for 
crackers, cheese and pickles. 
The only thing he provided free 
was a box filled with sawdust for 
the convenience of the tobacco 
chewers. 

These hangers-on were there 
ostensibly to pick up their mail 
and used the time to settle affairs 
of state. After free rural delivery 
came about 50 years ago this 
fathering in groups was 
discontinued. The advent of free 
delivery was a favorite topic of 
debate in all schools. Men knew 
these gatherings around the hot 
stove were doomed and that was 
about the only apgument against 
free delivery 

One thing the New England 
store never had to contend with 
was the matter of nationality. 
Out in this section of the country 
talking to customers in their 
native tongue was of utmost 
importance, Even today our 


banks have men who can con- 
verse in Bohemian, Polish, 
Norwegian, German, and the 
stores 50 years or more ago 
absolutely had to converse 
fluently in all these languages. 

The Irish boys and girls from 
out Maple Grove, Liberty, and 


ys 


those vicinities. The Bohemian 
boys and girls. from out 
Cooperstown. Gibson and 
Franklin had their friends. Out 
around Valders the Norwegians 
knew there were boys and girls in 
town who Could converse with 
them. Of course the large per- 
centuge of Manitowoc County's 
citizens were Germans and even 
I could converse in this language, 

Referring to language and 
localities. Some years ago the 
Milwaukee Journal ran an in- 
leresting little story about the 
origin of nationalities, especially 
the Irish, in the Meeme section 
and Jater in the Maple | Grove 
section ae. 

The writer said when winter 
came and the railroad had 
reached Centerville. work 
stopped and the young men. a 
great many at least. settled 
around Meeme. Then at the end 
of another season of railroad 
building. when winter came and 
work stopped around Grimm's 
Station, a group of young men 
settled around Maple Grove. 

I do not agree with that writer, 
A glance at a Manitowoc County 


atlas shows that the original 
settlers in these localities were 
there in 1850. 25 years before the 
railroad reached this vicinity 

We have gone a long way from 
Prime Ost and I could still tel] 
about the displays out of the 
sidewalks of stockfish which was 
made into ludefisk or the herring 
that was fixed up for a relish. but 
I won't take up any more of your 
time tonight 


~ 
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‘School Recreation Facilities 


Were Simple: They Had None 


(Bditor's Note — The late Francis X, 
Murphy, historian, wat a keen od 
server and knew how fo reiate what he 
saw and experienced, More than 20 
years ago he visited with students at 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School at 
Manitowoc and compared education in 
his youth to whal young ple were 
being exposed to in 1954. This story is 
a Compilation of what he told tho 
junior high school students that day). 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC — In speaking to 
Students at Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School recently, the 


question most often asked of me. 


was: ‘How does our educational 
system compare with that of 
earlier years.’’ Well — I can go 
back only about 65 years and 
Start with the kindergarten. 

Of course, you know this is 
made up of two German words 
kinder and garten which means 
childs garden. There was one in 
the old first ward school, at the 
corner of Hamilton and Eighth, 
later called the Roosevelt School 
and now condemned as a school. 
This was one of the first kin- 
dergartens in Wisconsin. The 


first was in Watertown, 

We sat at desks and as | 
remember about all we learned 
was drawing yarn through paper 
which had the outlines of animals 
and drawing paper strips 
through a paper background with 
the idea of alternating colors. Of 
course, all of you have very 
recently come out of the kin- 
dergarten and are more familiar 
with it than Iam. You have more 
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fun now and really learn more 
but what we had was at least a 
start. 

I am familiar only with what 
you now call the Madison School. 
This was called the Second Ward 
and Park School when I went 
there. From 1894 to 1898, when I 
was in high school, all the grades 
were in that building. There was 
no kindergarten so the grades 
went right from the first through 
the twelfth. There were the 
average number of students in 
the grades and the whole High 
School membership at that time 
was only about 140. We had a 
principal and three ‘‘lady 
teachers.’’ Our principal liked to 
dabble in chemistry and physics 
so he taught them and also taught 
civics. The women taught all the 
other subjects. I think they 
covered about the same subjects 
now taught with the exception of 
trigonometry. Some of our 
graduates were honor students at 
the University so the courses 
taught must have been quite 
thorough. 

You suggested a little 
dissertation on recreational 
facilities then and now. Then we 


had none except whal we made 
up for ourselves, The first 
football team in Manitowoc was 
organized over in the Park 
School, Our suits cost $1.75. Mr. 
Frank Jones gave us our 
stockings, which were black and 
red, There wasn't a headgear on 
the team except the one I made of 
canvas for myself. Also I owned 
the only pair of shin guards on 
the team. Those of us who could 
afford $2.25 had sweaters made 
by Mrs. Heinig on South Tenth 
Street. We took our old shoes to a 
shoemaker and he nailed cleats 
onthem at a charge of 15 cents or 
less. 

You will note from these 
figures a complete outfit would 
be less than five dollars. Your 
present equipment for one player 
would just about outfit a whole 
high school team at the time of 
which I am speaking. We cleared 
out an unused room in the south- 
west corner of the basement of 
the old Park School. There was 
only a dirt floor. This was where 
we used the boxing gloves which 
we bought with money we 
collected among ourselves, In the 
spring we started training for 
track events. We had to go out to 
the Fair Grounds for this, Either 
walked or used our bicycles. I 
never owned a bike until I was 16. 

I don't remember having track 
meets with Sheboygan or Green 
Bay, but we did go to Madison for 
the Inter-Scholastics. We must 
have attended almost the first 
Inter-Scholastic as we went down 
in 1895, In 1896 or 1897, (1 believe 
it was 1897), a boy from our 
school, named Ted Jones, won 
both the 100 and 220 yard dashes. 
I think Adolph Shimek took a 
third in the pole vault. These 
boys were bona fide students and 
later became very successful — 
Ted a lumberman and Adolph a 
doctor of medicine. I should have 
mentioned Willie Clark, the late 
Dr. Clark A.D.S. He took points 
in the bicycle races, They ac- 
tually raced on a quarter mile 


ee 


track. 

We also had a baseball team. 
We used the football pants 
together with black shirts for our 
uniforms. Our greatest 
achievement was beating 
Lawrence College, This about 
covers recreation, You will! note 


what little we had we paid for ° 


ourselves and also planned for 
ourselves, 

You asked about some of the 
early industries. We had three 
cooper shops that I remember 


(Just for the girls I will say ~ 


coopers built kegs and barrels). 
Mr. Randolph at Seventh and 
Washington, Mr. Stockinger at 
Ninth and Hamilton and a Mr. 
Forster at 10th and Washington. 
We had a large furniture factory 
that built church and school 
furniture. That has been moved 
to Grand Rapids, Mich. There 
were at least five breweries. I 
remember only three but I have 
been told there were five. 

At the south end of Tenth Street 
Bridge Pankratz and Schoch had 
a large lumber mil]. They owned 
their own tug and scows and 
brought cargoes of logs down 
from the woods along Green Bay. 
There were five brick yards 
which I remember. Now there 
are none. There were seven 
tanneries. There always have 
been ship yards here. The old 
side-wheeler Sheboygan was 
built right east of the Elks Club. 
Of course, the largest was the 
Burger and Burger yards which 
is now the Manitowoc Ship 
Building Corporation, or rather 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Inc., as 
it is now called. 

In the days of wooden ships 
there was a continous stream of 
farmers bringing in timber for 
the ‘‘yards.’’ Long, straight pine 
trees for masts and_ shorter 
timber for the hulls. They also 
brought in what were called 
knees. This was timber cut from 
the stump into the roots and were 


used to form the contour of the- 


hulls. You. can imagine the 
toughness of construction when 


timber like this was used. Sailing: 


was a real vocation, trade or 


whatever you want to call it in’ 


the days of sailing ships. There 
were at least 40 sailors. in the old 
Second Ward. These men would 
find work in the winter when on 
shore. The Shipyards absorbed a 
lot of them — some would go to 
the lumber woods. 

One of the big industries in 
winter was fitting out the 
Goodrich fleet of passenger ships 
which moored here. They all 
required a complete overhauling 


‘and painting. They were cer- 
tainly good to look at when they 
came out all dolled up in spring. 
This passenger industry is now a 
thing of the past. 


Manitowoe’s buildings are not 
old when you think of New 
England. A great many of them 
are built in the New England 
style, notably the Morse and 
Piatt homes on the north side. 
About the oldest homes in the 
county are out in what you know 
as Manitowoc Rapids. 
Manitowoc Rapids is on the road 
which extended from Green Bay 
to Milwaukee, and you wil) find 
quite a few nice old homes on that 
road all the way to Milwaukee. 
Personally I think the old Barker 
home at Fifth and Chicago 
Streets is the most interesting. It 
is built in the old southern style 
which I think is peculiar to the _ 
United States. 


A reference to old buildings 
brings to mind the old Schuette 
Brothers store at Eighth and Jay 
Streets. The brothers’ mother 
lived in the upper floor of this . 
little store and when they 
enlarged and put a brick first 
floor under the original building 
she stayed right where she was 
until she went to her eternal 
reward, In the early days of this 
store, which is observing its 104th 
anniversary this year, whisky 
and tobacco were given to the 
customers FREE. The cups were 
chained to the barre] because 
cups were scarce and expensive. 
This custom was in vogue until 
whisky was taxed during the 
Civil War when it was not good 
business to give it away. 


Ocean Expanding 


North America and Europe are 
being pushed apart by the ex- 
trusion of lava at the Mid- 
Atlantic Ridge, making the 
Atlantic Ocean grow in size. 


initowoc-Two Rivers, Wis, 
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Blacksmith Shops 
Were ‘Town Halls’ 


(Editor's Note — The late Francis 
X. Murphy, whose accounts of earty 
Manitowoc and Lakeshore Area we 
have been republishing alter a lapse 
of more than 20 years, wrote abou! 


T would sit GUC ON oUF front lawn 
At night and hear his horse 
padding along the dirt road. That 
would be the only sound, The 


about 1807 the Hanson Wagon 
Works built what might be called 
4 drag, or small tallyho, with 
places to atore plonic baskets and 


many things. Me admitted to lov \ ‘ 70 
NOrses, and this story Ia bout them > rues tires eliminated any the requisites for an outing. He 
and Dlackamiln shops, firs! printed aeevm tic, Haually the aes had a team of whal would be 


Ped. 10, P89.) 
By FRANCIS XN MURPHY 

MANTTOWOC In this fast 
Mowing ora we are inclined to 
forget the more leisurely days, 
facetiously called the “horse and 
buggy days.’ when people did 
ot hurry much but lived to the 
Biblical span of three score and 
len. In & reminiscent mood 1 
thought of the blacksmith shops 
that had fallen by the Wayside. 
“A Mr. Hinz had one up on Ninth 
Street in the five hundred block; 
William Clark was at the corner 
of Seventh and York Streets; 
William Wiese was on Seventh 
Street between York and Buffalo 
streets; a Frenchman named 
Gauthier was near the corner of 
Seventh and Chicago streets: the 
Sorges had a shop on Com- 
mercial Street’ between Eighth 
and Ninth streets, all on the north 
side 

On the south side Alex Rank 
hada Shop just east of Buerstatte 
drug store. It was in this shop 
Charley Groffman used to 
demonstrate his strength by 
straightening out horse shoes Up 


cCompaniment af a vehicle. Ned 
Platt had a beaufitul chestnut 
mare named Belle, William 
Guttman had a beautiful hay, 
Charley Gruhl and John Jarchow 
had light runabouts. made 
mostly of hickory and very light 
in weight. Charley drove a roan 
and white and John drove a sweet 
little gray. These buggies always 
shone and their blankets and 
robes were always neatly piled 
either on the seat beside the drive 


or in the so-called boot of the 
rear 

When the pneumatic tires 
came on the scene A.J. Torrison 
‘Orrin to most of us) had a light 
runabout and an old race horse 
named Prince. This horse surely 
could go, bul Orrin told me once 
horses always seemed to go fast 
when they were passing fence 
posts 

There were also some very 
flashy teams. The outstanding 
teams were Mrs. Jones’ cobbs 
hitched to a spider phaeton and a 
team of grays with racing blood 
in their yeins. These were named 
Tennessee Jack and Silver 


called chunks; high steppers but 
able to pulla heavy outfit. He had 
silver pole chains. , 

There were also a few good 
looking riding horses. Blanche 
Schuette (Mrs. Stanley Eckles 
now) and Anita Hinrichs (Mrs 
—ewis of Saint Paul) were the 
last word in grace as they 
stepped along Eighth Street. The 
street was nothing but a bridle 
path then. Dr. Mulholland had a 
riding horse. Young Max Rahr 
had a beautiful horse with an 
Indian name. The figure most 
outstanding in my memory was 
Lulu Barnes on a buckskin Indian 
pony. It was on its hind legs most 
of the time but Lulu was always 
nonchalant. She is the present 
Mrs Timothy Kelley of 
Milwaukee 

I have confined my reverieS’ to 
the summer. When winter came 
these same people brought out 
the sleighs. | could go on for a 
long time on this subject, but J 
will close on the subject of sleighs 

when you older people look 
back was’ there ever music 
sweeter than bells fading into the 


on Washing Stree , ; : a) 
apes | mae atte! ay Afrite. They were not terribly distance? pe Ee a 
nard Kilzerow, Mr. Ingrisch, fast, but good steady trotters and 
; ; ae could beat any team in town a 
John Jarchow, Mr. Stueber, a ; : } 
Mr. S Says Joseph Vilas, who built the 
Mr. Smalley whom 1 don't een tih f the Rahr Civic 
remember but have been told Present home of the Rahr Civic 


about did business, and on South 
Tenth Street near Marsha)] 
Street’the Schmitts had a shop 
These have utterly disappeared. 

There were also quite a few 
harness shops beginning with 
Anton Wit at the corner of Ninth 
and Chicago streets, the Sch 
miedickes, father and two sons. 


center about 1893, had a beautiful 
chestnut team that came from 
Mayville, He had a coachman but 
he wore a derby hat. There never 
Was a high-hatted coachman in 
the city although rumor has it 
that a Mr. Bach had both a 
coachman and footman, but | 
have never found a person who 
actually saw them. 


on York Street ar E . 5 
a iS oS near Eighth John Keith was Very active in 
Street, Nicholas Kuhl at the . aol , 3 
oe 2 BS the Gentlemen's Driving Club in» 
corner of Eighth and Gom . ; 
Se ote pt 1896. He had two racers named 
mercial Streets, his father ee Xo 1was 
ern Alvina and LaCrescent. John was 
Michael Kuhl on Quay Street _ Say sone 
between Eighth and Ninth quite a thing of fashion in his 
“gn ad Ma , silks — he drove his own horses 
Streets, Mr. Voelchert, in the 


basement of his furniture store 
just north of Schuette Brothers’ 
clothing department. Mr. Reitz 
on South 10th Street near Jay 
Street and Mr. Plantico up on 
Washington Street. 

The harness shops and 
blacksmith shops were regular 
town halls in the old days and 


ca 


TA 


RENTES 


many matters of local and cee 
national importance’ were He was also good to look at in 
discussed but never settled in winter. He wore a mink coat and 
close’ proximity to the poor 4 Mink cap 


harassed artisans who had a 
harness to mend or a horse to 
shoe. 


Tn the period around the turn of 
the century there was quite a 
little interest in fast horses. Billie 


To support this array of har Clark (Dr. William to most of 
ness makers and “horseshoers | YU) had a good little horse 
pretaat named George C. Billie Rahr 

ere he e nerous horses. : 
DEL aOL DDE nUK (Wiliam Rahr third. more 


Horseshes cost from 15 to 20 
cents each. This included the 
setting of the shoe. These prices 
got to a dollar a shoe just abou: 
the time horsehoeing faded. 

I remember well when rubber 
tires came into use. Most 
distinctly I remember Charley 


Zz 


oe Sel 2 


, - oI 
ae ee eee 


formalls, brought down a pacer 
from Minneapolis, Her name was 
Betina Wilkes and she really 
could travel but was a little hard 
to handle. 

Among the more flashy outfits 
was one designed by Reinhardt 


Luling and his pretty gray horse. _ Stab fat en of Guido. Back ~ 


—=- 
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Skill, Care Used in Building Vilas Home, 


(Editor's Note — This story 
written by ihe late Francis x. 
Murphy of Manitowoc, wellknown 
historian, was Printed in The Herald 


Sots Now Rahr Center | 


Wy FRANCIS NX, Mt RPHY A 


¢ 


MANITOWOR A short time 
HLO While visiting with my friend, 
Unele wa" Gauger, he men. 
Loned that bis niees . Mrs. Louise 
Rapp, had received an ins 
teresting letter fram his brother, 
John, who now lives in Por- 
terville, Calif. and that some 


Une he would bring it over and 
let me read jt 


He did just that ; 
read it, bul Lhave r 
live Limes, and it is only fair that 
IT submit it to the readers of this 
Paper because the young readers 
Will find it interesting and 
decidedly historic in its re- 
ferences to early Manitowoc 

He Speaks about the Rahr Civic 


ind'I not only 
ead it al least 


Cine 3s follows: Mt Upc 
; entner did most of the 
when ite nok, tn that house 
the hore : a Vilas, who built 
welcomin ; ’ d in ce aoa tie 
first Wi iB a dress when the 
trath ‘hee Central Railway 
wan pia ok lad Manitowoc and I 
gold teeth it: Mouthful of 
Zenther denen spoke. Uncle 
pate D in that house 
fecaie year and I have a vivid 
oer hema pee  ene 

é piece for the fire. 

place in that home Uncle Zent- 
ner shellacked. oiled, varnished 
Sand-papered and Polished that 
Mahogany or cherry mantel 
piece again and again in Zent- 
nev's barn for a full month before 
he ever took it Over there,” 

That house was built just about 
SIXtY Years ago. remember 
every shingle was dipped in 
creosote before IW 
believe those original shingles 
are still there. When you look 
around at the modern homes it is 
hard to imagine the careful and 
almost loving workmanship ex 
pended on cabinet work just a 
few generations ago 

Mr. Gauger goes on as foliows 

“Of course homespun yarn was 
the only yarn that 1 knew 
anything about while my mother 
lived. 1 well remember Uncle 
Kaems shearing his sheep and 
letting mother have some wool 
and how she carefully washed it 
with homemade soap. Then, 
after thoroughly dry, it was 
carded and fluffed up and piled in 
a box near the spinning wheel. 
Our spinning wheel was operated 
by a treadle, and a belt over it 
drove the spindle. The wool was 
fed into the center of the whirling 


as laid and 1 


spindle which twisted it into a 
sWing or thread whieh in turn 
wis fod onto a spool. When the 
spool was full it was reeled off 
onto a larger reel and allowed to 
hang rather loosely, When 
enough yarn had been made, the 
Hext step was the dyeing. Most of 
our mittens, stockings, shawls 
etc., were black of course, 
although red was supposed to be 
warmer and not so weakening to 
the fibre. My father was partial 
fo purple and as long as my 
mother lived he wore purple 
home-knitted stockings both 
winter and summer and she 
always polished his hand made 
boots that he wore on Sundays 
and lodge meeting nights and 
funerals and weddings 

“The boots of course were 
made by the — old-time 
shoemakers. Eggert made the 


last ones for my dad and he 
finally had to switch to the 
modern factory made shoes and 
slippers.’ 

Mr, Gauger’s reference to 
polishing boots demonstrated an 
example of uxorial devotion that 
could well be emulated now and 
would surely be appreciated by 
the poor, downtrodden male 

The letter then goes on to Rive 
one an insight into family life 60 
odd years ago: 

“The Kaemses took our 
spinning wheel out to the farm 
when mother passed on so that 
Emily as well as Aunt Kaems 
could be spinning when a lot of 
yarn was needed not only for the 
usual stockings, mittens and 
shawls but also broadcloth for 
Uncle Kaems’ homemade shirts 
and heavy blankets for the 
horses. 


“The Kaemses had a loom, 
also handmade by Uncle Kaems, 
that turned out a variety of 
broad-cloth and carpets. I think 
they had it on South 15th 
Street, and Emily still continued 
to weave carpets on it after they 
moved into town. Almost every 
German family had a spinning 
wheel when I was a boy and 
homespun yarn was the rule 
rather than the exception. 

“While the men played cards 
during the long winter evenings, 
the women-folk kept the knitting 
needles flying. Until bed-time [ 
would often watch our cat play 
with mother’s ball of yarn on the 
-kitchen floor. Fancy sewing 
baskets were rather rare in those 
days. The ball of yarn was 
generally allowed to rest in the 
knitter’s lap and occasionally 
would role to the floor and the cat 


delighted in chasing it. The cat 
too was fond of carding the 
sheepskin we had on the lounge. 
She would always fluff up the 
closely shorn wool before lying 
down on it. The cat and I often 
Shared the sheepskin when my 
dad wasn't sitting on it."’ 

When you think that the scene [ 
have just recounted actually took 
place in our own third ward it 
really doesn't seem real — it 
seems more like John Alden and 
Priscilla but we have Mr. 
Gauger’s word for it and I hope 
some of the younger generation 
will get the same sensation of the 
easy going, simple life of a few 
years ago that I did when [ read 
that beautiful letter. 


Organized horse racing in the 
United States dates back to 1665 


, VEditer’s Note — The late Franci 

% 

ps Me 8 local historian, recalled 

Ht and schools in the early 

pom Y Manitowec County, This ar 

cle Was printed in The Nerald 
Virmes-Reporter March 1), 1953.) 


By FRANCIS \. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — Some time 
when the spirit prompts you, take 
a slow jaunt through Manitowoc 
County and note the beautiful and 
expensive schools. In addition to 
the cities of Manitowoc and Two 
Rivers there are fine school 
buildings in Kiel, Reedsville, 
Valders, St. Nazianz and some of 
the lesser villages. There are 
several millions of dollars in- 
vested. I was told once by a 
student of architecture that the 
tower on Lincoln High School 
ranked second to the Tribune 
Tower in Chicago and the 
Tribune Tower is architectually 
perfect. Some begrudged the $30 
thousand additional it cost us, but 
it will outlast a great many 


generations and remain a thing: 


of beauty. 

The first school in Manitowoc 
County was at Sixth and Com- 
mercial streets and the in- 
structor was S. M. Peake. 
Sessions were held only in the 
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Teachers Once Swept Floors, 
Earned $23 for Month's Work | 


Winter and Perry P. Smith was 
the oldest student, A little in 
vestigation on my part tells me 
Perry was 14 at thal time, the 
winter of 1837-1838, There is no 
trace of the building because it 
was a Warehouse on the river and 
was owned by Ben Jones 

The second school was started 
at Manitowoc Rapids in 1838. A 
Mr. Wittman started a private 
school on Franklin Street in 1854 
The first public school, which 
means it was maintained by the 
tax payers, was Started at 
Manitowoc Rapids in 1856. The 
School mentioned above with Mr. 
Peake as instructor was a 
private school. The first 
gathering of «county teachers, 
and those interested in 
education, occurred at the 
County House in the village of 
Manitowoc Rapids in 1849. 
History tells us the Irish set- 
tlement of Meeme under the 
tutelage of Henry Mulholland Sr. 
and Patrick O'Shea was ex- 
ceptional. Both of these men, 
with others, attended a gathering 
of teachers in Sheboygan in 1859 

When you ure wandering 


through the clouds it seems too 


bad to bring in the mention of 
money. but even ‘way back 
when" it was important. In 1850 
the teachers’ wages were on the 
average $23.50 per month and 
that was higher than that 
maintained any where else in the 
State. In 1860 wages seem to have 
dropped to an average of $22.24 
for males and $15.42 for females 
In 1870 wages were up again — 
males $40.36 and females $26.85 


SIS 


It must be remembered however 


board was included The 
teachery were housed and the 
Jandlord applied his expense to 
his: taxes. . 

The Lutheran school in 
Manitowoc was started in 1866 
and the First Ward school started 
in 1871 and the Second Ward in 
1872. A 
The account I read intimated 
the teachers had not reached a 
very high. degree of learning 
Remember, however, there were 
no teachers’ training schools in 
that period around the Civil War, 
and also remember a single 
country school teacher in those 
days was required to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, 
pronunciation, 
penmanship, mental arithmetic, 


orthography, 


english, grammar, geography, 
and United States history (There 
may have been more, but I have 
forgotten what,) Today with our 
specialized education this would 
have taken at least four teachers 
and about eight years of college. 
Furthermore the pupils ranged 
from toddlers to the big hulks 
who had nothing else to do in 
winter so they went to school 
In addition to instilling 4 
knowledge of the subjects | 
mentioned the poor little teacher 
had to build the fires and sweep | 
out the building. I should have 
said that these last remarks are 
mostly confined to the ‘country 
school” teacher. The mention J 
make of building fires is ab- 
solutely true My mother taught 
in a school where the leading 
member of the board thought he 
was in love with her. She rejected 
his attentions and to get even he 
supplied the school with green 
wood. This does not mean 
anything to students of the 
present day, but to older people 
green wood means a whole lot 
when it comes to starting 4 fire. 
| mentioned how older boys 
came to school in winter when 
there was nothing much to do on 
the farm. In a great many cases 
they would be older and bigger 
than the teacher and their 
bullying instincts often overcame 
their manners or judgment. As 
an example, 1 remember an 
incident at the Cato school just 
about 60 years ago. At that time 
John Nagle was county 
superintendent. A young man 
from Two Rivers, Felix Walsh. 
(a brother of United States 
Senator Thomas Walsh) was the 
teacher, That particular day the 
dignified School Board called at 


, the school and in addition to 


showing the board the galoshes 
the pupils had buried in the dead 
ashes of an unlit fire Mr Walsh 
produced this poem which had 
been left on his desk: 
An agle flew from North toSouth 
With Granny Peleg in his 
mouth 
And when he found he had a fool 
He let him drop at Cato school 
There is some poetic license 
involved but it gives you an idea 
of the coarse humor of those 
days. Cato was called Nettle Hill 
in Civil War days and those 
Yankees in that locality were 
plenty tough. The nice little Irish 
boys in the district were forced to 
go to school over at Grimms or 
get their little blocks knocked off. 
In some other localities the nice 
little Irish boys weren't so nice. 
John Miller, the machinery 
tycoon at St. Nazianz told: me 
when he went to school at Meeme 
that ‘many a time I had to 
defend myself with my dinner 
bucket from those Irish kids.”’ 
His teacher was Nell Carey and 
[ll warrant she didn’t know’ the 
toughness of her little charges. 
All the students in the County 


were not tough. A great many 
were quite refined and went on to 
become prominentin educational 


and commercial callings. Two - 


Rivers contributed Louis 
Kahlenberg and Herman 
Schlundt to the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin. Just 
north of the city of Manitowoc a 
young man named Solomon 
Huebner was born and reared. 
He became an international 
authority in the insurance field 


_ and held a chair at the Wharton 


School of Finance in 
Philadelphia. (An interesting 
incident happened years ago 
when Herman Schlundt was 4 
pupil of my mother’s in the 
outskirts of Two Rivers. My 
mother asked Herman ‘where is 
God"’ and Herman answered in 
German ‘‘allerwarts” which to 
the - uninitiated means 
everywhere.) 

Louis Kahlenberg got 4 degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
University of Leipzig in 1895. 
Manitowoc contributed Arthur 
W. Richter to the department of 
engineering al the University of 
Wisconsin. Dan Loughlin taught 
mathematics in the old First 
Ward and later taught some 


branch of anatomy In Marquette 


University. Mr. Patzer, who was 
principal of the old South Side 
High and also County Superin- 
tendent of Schools was later head 
of the State Peachers’ College in 
Milwaukee, Dr Banzhaff and 
Mr. Hauohl of Manitowoc both 
were in administrative positions 
in Marquette. Katherine Demp- 
sey Dover, Nellie O'Connor, 
Marcella-Hall, Constance Roeffs, 
Rose Seitz: all had responsible 
teaching positions in Milwaukee 
and Chicago. . 

I know I have touched only 4 
few of the high spots but the idea 
uppermost in my mind was the 
thought of eulogizing some of the 
unsung heroes I have known and 
I think when we think over some 
of the heroic effort that has been 
put forward by the teaching 
profession it should occupy 4 
niche with the hardy pioneers 
whom we hold in such high 
regard and reverence. 


Street 


~~ (Editor's Note — ris story 
twritten by the late Francia Xx. 
Murphy of Manitowoc, well-known 
historian, was printed in The Merald: . 
Timves-Reporter 2) years ago 
By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC — About fifteen 
years ago | gave the late Arthur 
Zander a map of the City of 
Manitowoc, which was a land 
Speculator’s dream. The reason 
efor giving it to Arthur was that it 
“would be in the archives of the 
city and hence in a safe place. 
This map must have been printed 
New York about 1845 and 
owed the city completely 
Wivided into lots. Even down 
ere the cement plant is now 
*the lots were all shown and there 
Was no evidence that the spot was 
_2-swamp and covered with the 
tankest kind of undergrowth. In 
addition to most of the present 
«downtown streets there were 
Michigan, Superior, Erie and 
Qntario.- There were three 
Squares on the north side and 
‘three on the south side of the 
river. They were similar in size 
~to the present Washington and 
hion squares which still exist. 
= What I am leading up to is the 
urt€markable choice of street 
emames our founding fathers did 
SSelect finally. The little history I 
ae now going to give will be old 
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_ stuff to the children from the 

~eighth grade on up but there will 
be some parents whom I am sure 
will realize they are just a little 
rusty on American history. 

To start, take Franklin Street, 
named after Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790). He was born in 
Boston but ended his life in 
Philadelphia, with a great 

«reputation as a philosopher, 
scientist and statesman. Then we 
have Jay Street named for John 
Jay (1745-1829) the first chief 
justice. of the United States. 

*Washington follows and I won't 

“bore you with any details 
regarding the father of our 
country. 

The shortest street in the city is 
Hancock named after John 
Hancock (1737-1793). He was a 
delegate from Massachusetts to 
the Contiental Congress from 

‘1775 to 1780 and again from 1785 
to 1786. Later he was governor of 
his state. About all most of us 
‘know about him is that his was 

“the boldest signature on the 

“Declaration of Independence and 
his name is so often repeated now 
when you ask a person to “put his 
John Hancock” on a document. 

John Marshall (1755-1835) was 
an envoy to France in 1797 and 
later one of the greatest chief 
justices in the history of that 

_court. Hamilton comes next, 


© (1787-1804) 
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named for Alexander Hamilton 
He served in the 
Revolutionary War and was not 


only an aide-de-camp to General 
"Washington but also his advisor. 


Washington appointed him 
Secretary of the treasury when 
he was only 32 years of age and 
he proved himself a financial 
genius. You will note he was only 
47 years of age when he came to 


‘the end, killed by Aaron Burr ina 


eorgaesetrene 


duel. 

Madison did not have the 
glamor of the men mentioned 
above. He was the fourth 
president of the United States 
and lived from 1751 to 1836. He 
seems to have made quite a hit in 
this city as they have named a 
school as well as a street after 
him. When the city had about 
reached its southern limits ‘the 
powers that be’’ finally thought 


of Christopher Columbus. I won't 
presume to tall you anything 
about this brave man. 

The rest of the named streets in 
the city are named after com- 
paratively newcomers. Wollmer 
is named for a Civil War soldier; 
Windiate for the former owner pf 
the Windiate House; there were 
several Waldos and two of them 
had enviable Civil War records 
but the probability is that the 
boulevard is named for the 
Waldo who married the sister of 
Sylvester A. Wood. S.A. Wood 
was the local land agent for an 
Eastern,company known as 
Hinckley and Allen. The property 
from Park Street north to 
Cleveland’ Avenue and east ‘of 
Fifth Street was always known as 
Wood's pasture until turned into 
lots. There were two gullies on 
the ‘property and in winter these 
gullies had ice enough in them to 
make them safe sliding places 
for little children. 

A great deal of Waldo 
Boulevard is cut through what 
was known as Wood’s Park. 
About 50 years ago Mr. Higgins, 


who built our first and only street | 


car line, arranged’ for 
Chautauqua meetings in this 
park and it was a wonderful 
place for lovesick swains and 
their loved ones to sit around on 
the grass and absorb the 
eloquence of Henry Ward 
Beecher and Pitchfork Tillman. I 
am not so sure about Henry Ward 
Beecher but there were others 
who emulated him. 

I got up on the boulevard and 
almost forgot to get off. There is 
another group of streets that | 
feel have a little history. Rankin 
is named for the only 
congressman Manitowoc ever 
had. He was a Democrat, too. 
Emerson is named after Lyman 
Emerson. Kemper is named 
after Dr. Kemper’s father. There 
are still some who remember Dr. 
Kemper. My father named these 
streets and they are on the sub 
division known as Highland 
Home which was laid out about 
the 1900. There are few people 
left who remember Lyman 
Emerson. He always dressed in 
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black and wore an Inverness 
cape. 

When my father got the old 
Manitowoc Seating Co. started in 
1993, the year of a national 
depression, it was often 
necessary to raise money to meet 
payrolls, and often he took the 
notes, given by school boards and 
churches for desks and pews, to 
Mr. EmerSgon and he would give 
gold for them. It was in gratitude 
to Mr. Emerson that the street 
was named for him. 

Then there is Nagle Avenue, 
named after the greatest 
educator Manitowoc County ever 
had. There was a city map in the 
city hall where this name was 
misspelled, the chartographer 
giving it the German spelling of 
nail, which is Nagel, and I sin- 
cerely hope that future maps will 
at least spell this name correctly. 
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Jay Street Has Col 


(Editor's Note — This account of 
early history of Jay Street at Mani 
teowoc wah written Doc, 7, 1953, by 
the tate Francis X. Murphy, histori- 
an of the Lakeshore Area, who en- 
joyed jogging memories with anec- 
@otes as he wrote about places and 
Things in the area.) ‘ 
By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC — It was my 
good fortune to run on to a story 
y the late George Schuette 
regarding the early history of 
Jay Street. I always felt this 
street had a history but never 
knew anyone had written it. Mr. 
Schuette brought it down to 1870 
and figured later than that would 
be modern enough for the present 
generation to make its own 
deductions. Naturally what I 
have to tell will be what I have 
gleaned with just a few of my 
own observations. 

There do not seem to have been 
streets east of Sixth Street, ex- 
cept for Lake Street which ran 
from the east side of thé present 
Lakeside Packing Co., south to 
the present Columbus Street. 

Just south of Jay Street on 
Lake there were two hotels, the 
United States and Thorpe’s. They 
were located at this spot to catch 
passengers arriving by boats 
which landed their passengers at 
the little pier at the foot of 
Franklin Street. The beach east 
of Lake was just a sandy waste, 
used by the merchants for the 
storage of cord wood, telegraph 
poles, railroad ties and other 
bulky material they had taken in 
trade for necessaries they had 
sold the early settlers. 

Of course there were no 
railroads before 1870 so. ail 
transportation was by boat. 
There was no coal in these parts 
either, and the boats used wood. 
Even if there was no freight for 
Manitowoc it was necessary to 
land for wood for their boilers. 
Although the pier was at the foot 
of Franklin, passengers arriving 


always came up to the village on | 


Jay Street which was really the 
Wimpole Street of the settlement. 
Close observation even now 
will reveal quite a bank at the 
back of the building at the south- 
west corner of Jay and Ninth 
streets. That shows Jay Street 
was at the top of a bluff sloping 
north to the river. When the 
street was brought to a lower 
grade, lower stories were added 
to Schuette Brothers’ store, John 
Schuette’s bank and August 
Baensch’s store. The latter is the 
building I just referred to. 
August Baensch was Judge 
Emil Baensch’s father, the 
grandfather of Bob Brown of the 
East Wisconsin Trustee Co. 
There were no buildings on Jay 
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between Sixth and Lake. The 
first house as you went west, on 
the north side of the street, was 
the Esslinger home, used also as 
a store. Mr. Esslinger was very 
prominent in affairs.of the 
village. He was the first post- 
master of Manitowoc. 

Next house going west was 
Becker’s butcher shop, Reuther's 
Justice of the Peace office and 
the Wellner building. Between 
Seyenth and Eighth were 
Schuchardt’s butcher shop and 
then came Fred Hockenmeyer’s 
distillery. Between the distillery 
and the corner was Case & 
Clark’s store, built in 1848. This 
would be at about the spot where 
the Rank brothers had a 
blacksmith shop later. , 

Between this and the corner 
the property was vacant and the 


orful History 
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boys used it as a drill ground 
preparatory to joining the army 
in 1861, Across the street at 
Eighth and Jay Captain John 
Schuette built his little home and 
store in 1849. When he retired he 
left it to the tender mercies of his 
sons John, Henry, Fred, August 
and George, It may surprise 
readers that I refer to the elder 
John Schuette as captain. He was 
a salt water sailor and 
established a store’ in 
Charlestown, South Carolina, in 
the early forties. He have this up 
and went back to Germany for 
his family and then came ‘‘west”’ 
to Manitowoc. 

West from Schuette Brothers 
were Schroeder’s shoe store, 
John Roemer’s hardware store, 
Stark’s Daguerreotype gallery 
and on the corner of Ninth a 
tavern housing a dwelling and a 
theatre owned by Adolph 
Witman. This was the first 
theatre building in Manitowoc 
and actually the first north of 
Milwaukee. 

I just mentioned that Jay 
Street was the Wimpole Street of 
the village. The following cast of 
actors will tell the reason for that 
term. I will name the cast as I 
copy it verbatim from Mr. 
Schuette's account: 

“The actors generally included 
young men and ladies who had 
received an European university 
education. Mr. Wittman, Fred 
Solomon, Mr. Bloquelle, Fred 
Schultz, Fred Heinemann, Mr. 
Vollendorf, Edward Solomon, 
Mr. Carus and Eugene Alter 
were among the star actors. 

“Among the actresses were 
Mrs. Wittman, Misses Pauline 
and Elizabeth Heinemann, Miss 
Louise Schmidt, Mrs, Wimpf, 
Mrs. Bach, Mrs. Rudiger, Miss 
Gusta Leverenz (now Mrs. 
Falge)’”’. 

Fred Solomon became a briga- 
dier general in the Civil War and 
Edward Solomon became gover- 


-nor of Wisconsin. If you are in- 
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terested you will stop and study 
the inscription on the huge stone 
on the Courthouse grounds and 
learn of the distinction gained by 
these brothers. There was 
nothing of much interest between 
Ninth and Main streets on this 
side of the street. Going back to 
the start of the street, between 
Lake and Sixth we find the Van- 
Houghton and Symes families. 
The Symes childrerfwere Wilbur, 
Mrs. Edward Hoffman and Mrs. 
Barstow. Mrs. Hoffman's hus* 
band, Edward, is still very much 
alive and an authority on early 
Manitowoc. : 

The most important building in 
the next block was the George 
Dusold building at the southeast 
corner of Seventh and Jay. This 
was a three story building and 
the top floor was used for dances 
and public gatherings. During 
the interim after the burning of 
the courthouse at Manitowoc 
Rapids and the building of the 
new courthouse (now the armory 
on South Eighth Street in 
Manitowoc, it was used for the 
county offices. 

Mr. Dusold’s daughter, Emma, 
was the first girl born on Jay 
Street. This happy event 0c- 
curred in 1847. Emma became 
the wife of Michael Pankratz and 
the grandmother of Mrs. Emil 
Pauly. Across the street to the 
west came the John F. Zinns’ 
home, built in 1848. Mr. Zinns 
was the maternal grandfather of 
Mrs. Frederick Brocherdt, now 
residing at 727 North Eighth 
Street. Mr. Zinns was very active 
in influencing the county fathers 
to locate the courthouse on its 
present site when it was decided 
to move from the Rapids in 1855. 

The most interesting building 
in the rest of this block was the 


Torrent Fire Engine Co., and 


your imagination will picture this 
organization. Red flannel shirts 
and lots of pearl buttons were 
their principal articles of apparel 
and of course their annual balls 
were affairs to be looked forward 
to. | 

On the present site of the Man- 
itowoc Savings Bank William 
Bach erected a bank building in 
1855. Mr. Bach operated for a few 
years and was followed by the 
Lakeshore Bank, owned by the 
Adams Brothers from the East. 
They discontinued after a few 
years. 

John Schuette opened the 
present bank in 1884. The 
building was always interesting. 
Years ago a club of young men 
calling themselves the HeyDey 
Club occupied the third floor. The 
other floors were occupied by 
members of the legal profession, 
Baensch and Chloupek, G. A. 
Forrest, Hubert Falge and 
others. The basement was a 
rathskellar. The proprietor 
whom I] remember most distinct- 
ly was Arthur Karnofsky and it 
was his ability to render the 
mocking bird on his violin that 
will always bring back pleasant 
memories. 

From the bank to the west were 
several little shops and on the 
corner, now occupied by the 
Kuechle furniture store, was 
John Palm's paint shop. Back 60 
years or more this was the 
general store of Henry Esch and 
his sons. Across the street to the 
west was the August Baensch 
store. Mrs. Baensch was a sister 
of the Schuette brothers. Mr. Blo- 
quelle and he conducted a gun- 
smith store in this building for 
years. 

This takes us just about to the 
end of this old street. Main 
Street, or Tenth as it is now 
known, was just about the end. 
Beyond that was a swamp and it 
was necessary to veer off to the 
southwest to get into the country. 
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Sleigh Racing 


Popular Sport 
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hy PRANCISN MURPHY 
MANTITOWOL In my story 

aboul boreee at the turn of the 
eeptury Labroaptly stepped with a 
shen reference to sleaghe 1 said 
something aboul the sweet music 
of musical chimes tading into the 
Hlistance 

There were several kinds of 
Sleigh bells Some were fastened 
jo the shalts and might be a 
whole octave (eight in number 1 
believe! Then there would be a 
string of bells. sometimes as 
many as 50. which would circle a 
horse Some had a cluster of 
rather large bells at the horse s 
saddie Bells always gave a 
sleigh or cutter a festive an 

On the better equipped outlits 
there were always two robes 
one hung over the back and the 
other was used to tuck in the 
occupants These robes were all 
known as ‘buffalo robes © They 
might be goat skin or dog hide 
bul they derived their name from 
the buffalo At one time buffalo 
skin was commonly used and was 
actually so common that all 
robes were known as “buffalo 
robes * 

William Rahr, the eldest of the 
original William Rahr’'s sons 
had about the most complete 
winter equipage It was a two- 


seated sleigh with the driver ona 
high seat in front It was a 
Russian style, used in the days 
when the Russian was not as 
unpopular as he ts today Mr 
Rahr’s driver was John Heidorf, 
who, with his long mustache and 
fur cap and coat really looked the 
part of the comfortable. portly 
coachman, and he made a point 
of keeping that little team of 
black Iron Hill horses right up on 
their bits 

For about ten years after 1896 
there was quite an interest taken 
in fast horses I actually had the 
residents of New York Avenue 
signed up to grant permission to 
use that thoroughfare as a 
speedway The idea probably 
originated with the speedway on 
Riverside Drive in New York 
City We really appreciated our 
own importance “However Just 
about thal time progress in 
terfered in the shape of the new 
street car line that wanted to use 
New York Avenue as its right-of 
way 


Yor winter facing A thack 
about one hall mile was bard oe 
on Silver Lake The anaw waa 
piled Wah on both sides And i 
really Was a fine speedway For 
this kind of racing the hor ces 
were shod with very sharp calks 
That was the proper name for 
the sharp prongs on the steel 
shoes There were not many 
racing cutters This cutter was 
arranged with rather high shafts 
and built so a horse had plenty of 
leg room under the cutter 
Cutters like this could not be used 
very well on the highways 
because a single horse had to 
follow in the rut made by a team 
andi! he got out of the rit jt was a 


very easy matter to tip the culler 
and this meant a runaway in 
most cases 
There were several types of 
culters. The ones with the square 
backs were called Portlands The 
ones most common were rounded 
backs and were simply called 
cutters Some were called jump 
seal This one allowed the seat to 
be jumped forward and allowed 
for a seal in the rear so four could 
ride comfortably 
In the days of horses, hitching 
was a greal Saturday sport for all 
the school children, girls as well 
as boys A low hung sleigh was 
easy to hang on to Farmers 
brought grain and cord wood to 
the city and most of them went 
home with a very light load on 
their sleighs — some of them did 
not have so light a load on their 
persons If was a very common 
sight to see a jug or two fastened 
to the stakes of the wood racks 
Good whiskey was all of a dollar 
or a dollar and a quarter a jug 
and was always handy around 
the house for snake bites or the 
threshing in the fall You never 
could tell when you might have 
use for it in case any of if was 
left 
One of the most popular sleighs 
to hitch onto was one owned by 
the Truman and Cooper retail 
flour and feed store situated 
about where Dick Bros _ bak 
ery now stands A _ big 
wholesome man named Jerry 
Toomey drove this sleigh He 
always asked us if we were 
married and if we answered in 
the affirmative he allowed us to 
hitch a ride Some of the 
youngsters actually let their 
piratical instinct prevail over 
their better judgement and when 
they met a farmer coming in on 
the old Plank road, who refused 
them a ride, they would proceed 
to throw off his cord wood If the 
next farmer or the next came 
along and gave them a hitch they 
would proceed to throw that wood 
onhis load Not very ethical but it 
was done 
Hitching, sliding on north 
Tenth Street, or Gerpheide's hill 
or Roeffs’ hill, skating on the 
Lite Manitowoc, commonly 
called the ‘‘crick,”’ splitting wood 
and filling the wood box were 
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about all a anal boy could de an 
a Saturday afternoon the eneray 
wre pretty well consumed and he 


heed much supery jaed 


r 
Jay when the day was ove 
y All sn all, howe days were not 
eo terribly dull and 1 think still 
that one of t 
ever heard, or ever will hear 
was the chimes of slewgh bells 
receding mto the distance 


he awenteat sounds ! 


Capt. Hanson shar 


Carferrie 


cis X. Morphy liked to recall the days ¢ 

of yesteryear in a series of articles he’ | 
wrote for The Herald- Times Reporter.) , 
Thin story ran Feb. 24, 1958.) Ss 


By FRANCISX.MURPHY ° 

MANITOWOC — The Hot 
Stove League had one of its' 
sessions other day and‘ 
strange as it may seem, the’ 
conversation dwelt on the 
weather, The Off debated 
question of the freezing of Lake! 
Michigan came up so we in-” 
vited Capt. Ben H. Hanson of 
423 N. Fifth St., to give us some 
really first hand information.. 
He dropped in with some dated, 


* (EDITOR'S NOTE — The fate Fran- * 


‘photographs and showed us ac- 


tual pictures of the carferries in 
the ice. 

I remember hearing of the 
boats breaking ice all the way 
from Ludington, which is 55 
miles from Manitowoc, but the 
captain had actual pictures 
taken in the winter of 1903-4. 
Another friend of ours, Capt 
Arthur CC. Frederickson, 
showed a picture of the steamer 
City of Ludington being! 
unloaded by sleighs at 
Manistee, Mich., in 1881, after 
being caught in the ice for 45 
days. 

This was before Captain Han- 
son's time, but Captain Hanson 
remembers taking 30 days to- 
cross from Frankfort to 
Manitowoc. In the winter of 
1901-02, when he was lookout on 
the Ann Arbor Number two, his 
boat was in the ice off 
Kewaunee for 30 days. They 
had to walk ‘ashore to 
Kewautiee and Two Creeks to 
get provisions, 
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ihat same winter, the Pere 
Marquette carferries were 
atuck in the ice off the 
Manitowoe piers for eleven 
days. The iee had turned to 
slush and aunk to the bottom, 


One of the carferries ran 
ont the slush tee and stuck, 
Then another ferry came along 


and made a complete circ 

around ber sister ahip but ati) 

the hig ferry stuck fast, Only a 

shift of the wind allowed the 

ferry to (ree \teelf, 

To add to the hazards tndler 
discussion, Billy Huehthawaen 
di opped in and tald ua about an 
experience he had about 196. 
There were two ferries atuck 
out near the end of the piers and 
he and his friend George 
Mahnke, skated out to in- 
vestigate. George tank his 
collie dog with them. They went 
over to one of the ferries and of- 
ficers of the ship asked them to 
see how far out the lice ex- 
tended 

They proceeded to skate 

toward the Michigan shore and 
first thing they knew they were 
out of sight of land. Then they 
mrssed the dog. They searched 
for it and discovered a weak 
spot and sure enough the dog's 
head appeared. George crawled 
forward on the ice and Billy let 
him hang on to His sweater. 
They managed to pull the dog to 
thick ice and then discovered 
they were lost, as they didn’t 
know the way to shore While 
scanning the horizon to get 
their bearings théy spied the 
poor dog beating it and they 
figured the dog sensed his way, 
which happened to be right. 
They tagged along and arrived 
safely at the beach 

They planned another trip the 
next day but when they arrived 
at the lake there was fio ice in 
sight. I just mention this as an 
example of the vagaries of the 
old lake. A shift of the wind 
during the night had cleared 
the shore of ice. Sometime 
when Crossing the river you will 
note a huge amount of ice floes 
Just a slight breeze fromm the 
southeast or northeast will fill 
Manitowoc bay with ice. That is 
what makes it so hazardous to 
venture on the ice of Lake 
Michigan. 

The subject of fog horns and 
lights came up. Every fog horn 
on Lake Michigan has a dif- 
ferent system of blasts. 
Manitowoc for instance is one 
blast — one second in- 
termission — one blast — 17 
seconds intermission which ad- 
ds up to a blast every 20 secon- 
ds. If a ship had really lost its 
bearings it could tell what port 
it Was near. 

The first light at Manitowoc 
was established in 1839. This 
was located on the spot between 
York Street and Commercial 
Street on the West side of Fifth 
Street, The light keeper’s cot- 
tage snuggled up close to the: 
tower and both were always 
whitewashed, Es 
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Logging in Early Days 
Was an Icy Operation 


° (Editor's Note — The tate Francis 
Xe Murphy of Manitowoc enjoyed 
Talking with People of the Lakesnore 
™ Area who could rocali the “early 
days.” Then Mr. Murphy wovld 
“Write a story tor The Horaid-Timos. 
pio THis Story was written in 
Abr v4 thayean) sik Aa 
By FRANCIS X, MURPHY 
MANITOWOC — The other day 
Tmet my old friend, George 
Pankratz, He is a4 and very 
Spruce in his appearance. 1 
commented on that and he didn't 
respond with much appreciation 
Butwent on to tell me he ‘had lost 
a tooth recently. That naturally 
brought up the subject of teeth 
and-he showed me a perfect set 
With the exception of the one he 
t-In the effort to take his mind 
[Off Mis loss I asked him to tell me 
7 { when he worked in the 
lumber woods. 

The lumber woods had been in 

“my mind for some time. Just 
—about now, when the sap is 
beginning to flow, is when the 
—men and horses used to come out 
-of-the woods. I remember how 
the poor horses would be skin and 
bones from overwork and the 
men wouldn't be in much better 
condition. j 

Well, George started in by 
telling me the first thing they did 
when they got into the woods was 
to lay out their roads. The trees 
would have to be cut and trim- 
med and snaked out to the roads 
where they were piled high or 
decked, as the woodsmen would 
Say. The axe men had to be good 
judges of timber and know what 
Jengths to saw the logs into after 
the trees were felled. Sixteen, 20 
and even 24 feet were the popular 
lengths years ago. Now they take 
out timber even if it’s eight feet 
in length. 

When winter really set in they 
would ice the roads, They would 
dig a hole near a stream and this 
would hold enough water so it 
could be dipped out with a barrel 
“on the end of a pole. This was an 
engineering feat too deep for me. 
The roads would be iced at night 
and when there was sufficient ice 
they would drag it with two logs 
hitched together the width of the 
sleigh runners. Knives were 
inserted in the logs in order to 
crease the ice. After a few icings 
and scrapings a rut would form. 
This was so that when they took a 
load to the landings it would stay 
on the road and not slew into the 
woods. 

Sometimes these loads would 
be 25 feet high and contain 
s€veral thousand feet of potential 
lumber. Most of the logs would 
eventually be floated down river 
to some mill so it was necessary 
to pile them close to water so that 
when the ice went out they could 
be rolled into the water. Two men 
would work together in felling 
trees. It was quite an art to fell 
the tree in the proper Spot. 

Paul Bunyan and his blue ox 
have left very romantic ideas in 
the heads of most of us but there 
really wasn’t much romance 

we 


connected with lumbering in the 
early days, The men slep in what 
Was Called a bunkhouse — 
sometimes as Many as forty men 
to a house, Their couches were 
bunks, upper and lower — never 
more than two high. You can 
imagine the condition of the 
ventilation on a cold night with a 
Bang of exhausted men, sweaty 
and dirty from a hard days work, 
Boing to sleep early in the 
evening in order to get up before 
daylight. 

The kitchen and dining room 
occupied a separate building. 
The cook and his helper (called a 
cookee) would start work at 3 
a.m, Can you imagine eating 
pancakes stacked high for an 
hour or.so in advance of the men 
Sitting down to eat? Pancakes 
would be the main breakfast 
dish. Pork and beans was served 
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oftener than any other food. Red 
horse was also served, Red horse 
was salted beef. They had no 
butter — just oleo and when the 
cook served a cake he was 
Benerally tight with his sugar, Of 
course there were always plenty 
Of potatoes and bread. I don't 
know just who packed the men’s 
lunches but they left early from 
the breakfast table and would 
walk sometimes as much as two 
miles to be on the job at day- 
break. They were not allowed to 
build fires to keep warm and 
smoking a cigaret was cause for 
discharge. 

(Editor’s note: For the benefit 
of Mr. Murphy and readers who 
are not acquainted with early 
day logging methods, lum- 
berjacks did not always take 
lunches with them. They were 
fed at noon from supplies carted 
In a Wanigan placed on runners. 
This was either horse or man 
drawn. The food may have 
consisted of sandwiches, but 
enterprising cooks frequently 
placed kettles of steaming food 
along with a hot beverage in the 
box for distribution. Usually a 
chore boy did the work.) 

Some of the men (to be per- 
fectly honest I should Say boys, 
because most of them were 
farmers who didn't have much to 
do on the farms in winter) who 
were just a little more clean or 
considerate of their personal 
hygiene, would spend Sunday 
mornings boiling their clothes. 
The late Edward Kellner told me 
this. Ed worked winters for Ike 
Stephenson who shocked the 
country when he spent $105,000 to 
get elected to the Senate “way 
back when.”’ I mentioned this to 
George but he said you couldn't 


kill a ‘nit’ by boiling, so in his ¥ D8 he 9 SSA 
nmake po 


camps they did not eve 
the attempt, 


Another friend of mine who 
Was 4 swamper in a_ barber 
shop over in Chippewa Falls 
(we would call him an ap- 
Prentice now) told me when 
the lumberjacks came out 
in the Spring, most of them would 
get drunk just as soon as 
possible. Then they would go to 
the barbershop for a bath. Of 
course the shop would have only 


/ 


one bath so the jacks would be | 
given numbers and retire to the 


saloon next door. Their number 


would come up when the bath-tub | 


had been scoured and the water 
drawn, They would appear, 
generally with a new pair of 
overalls — sometimes with clean 


} 
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underwear and -after their | 


ablutions would get their shaves 


and haircuts and everything else | 


the barber could persuade them 
to get. They would leave their 
ragged and dirty underwear in 
the bath room and the Swamper 
would reach for it with the long 
pole he used with a brush to clean 
windows and throw it out. 


If there was any romance in 
the lumber woods it would ap- 
pear on the river when they 
started to float the logs down 
stream. These would be mostly 
white pine, Norway, spruce and 
cedar. Hemlock was the heaviest 
On account of the shake that 
accumulated. It would float; but 
not with the buoyancy of the first 
mentioned. Hard wood would not 
float so that had to be taken to 
railway tracks somewhere, 


These log drivers were skilled 
and agile. They worked from 5 
a.m. to 8 p.m. and ate four meals 
a day. They would have to 
arrange to boom the logs up at 
night. A dollar a day and board 
was considered good pay. The 
highest paid men in the woods 
were the teamsters. Their hours 


were the longest and they were . 


Paid $30 per mounth for driving a 
two horse hitch and $35 for the 
men who could handle a four 
horse hitch. Remember these 
men had to feed and groom their 
horses and.have them ready 
when the men started and had to 
receive care again at the end of 
the day. Furnishing horses for 
the lumber woods used to be big 
business. 


The Ullmans at Appleton were 
among the biggest horse dealers 
in this part of the state. Although 
the horses would go into the 
woods looking fat and sleek, most 
of them came out looking like the 
horses I described at the 
beginning of this story, 

There is a law firm in Oshkosh 
which includes the name Bouck. 
The original Gabe Bouck was a 
distinguished lawyer who used to 
love to take the part of the 
lumber jacks when: there was a 


\dispute regarding payment for 


the logs. Some of the jacks had 
their own method of branding the 


logs tney cut and these 


distinguishing marks were held , 


very sacred and Bouck wasn’t 


above serving the humblest J 
_ working man. 


I presume I have scratched | 
only the surface of the lumbering } 
industry, but what I have told 
surely must take away some of | 
the romance which surrounded 
Paw Bunyan and his big blue-ox. 


——t 
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(EDITOR'S NOTE — What was life 
in Manitowoc County almos! a centu: 
TY ago? Historian Francis X. Murphy 
Provides an interesting account of 
those days in this reminiscent piece 
abou! Cato. The late Mr. Murphy 
wrote this story in 1953 and it ap- 
peared in The Heraid-Times- 
Reporter Oct. 14 of that year.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC—When I was a 
little boy about 11 my father 
decided to bring a cow in from 
Cato in exchange for the old cow 
we were using. The cow we were 
to bring in was being cared for by 
Uncle Johnnie. After numerous 
family consultations it was 
decided that my brother, two 
years younger, and I would take 
old Boss out and bring in Daisy. 

This was a long walk, 12 miles, 
so it was decided we would get an 
early start. Our mother packed a 
lunch and we sat on the side of 
the road to eat at what is now 
known as the ‘‘Five Corners.”’ 
we must have walked slowly, 
because it was afternoon before 
we arrived at the farm, which 
slopes from Cato hill toward the 
east. 

At the time I speak of there was 
a huge orchard on this slope. I 
remember Aunt Mary had a little 
gadget in the kitchen with which 
to peel apples. I loved to 
manipulated this and also like 
the apples. Teeth were not a 
matter of concern in those days. 

Just below the hill before we 
reached the farm, there was a 
pasture and to the south of this 
there was a little grove. My uncle 
was a civic minded man so he 
laid out a baseball diamond on 
this open space, the pasture | 
mention. He established the base 
lines by salting them and the 
cows came along and licked the 
salt so clean there was no 
question about where to run. He 


also built a little dance pavilion’ 


m the grove Me moet vivid 
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recollection of this dance floor 
was on a Fourth of July dance I 
gazed on — I was too young to 
dance. 

The womén were beautifully 
gowned and, of course, as was 
the custom then, wore several 
skirts and petticoats. Being the 
middle of summer, the 
prevailing color was white. I 
gazed in awe at the grasshoppers 
working their way up from the 
hem lines to the tight waists. 
Under the flimsy over-skirts the 
progress of the ‘“hoppers’’ was 
perfect visible. 

To get back to the baseball 
diamond. Cato had a team made 
up of the three Brennan boys, two 
Pankratzes, Charley Strand, 
Artie Davis, Petazulky, Harris 
and a few more I can't 
remember. They had a 
homemade ball. The only ac- 
coutrement I distinctly 
remember is the bats. They were 
made of hickory and tapered 
slightly. They were peeled and 
not sand papered and must have 
weighed 80 ounces compared to 
the modern 28 to 34 ounces. Their 
league consisted of Pine Grove 
(Whitelaw to you), Clarks Mills, 
Grimms, Branch and Reedsville 
and some of the games were very 
bloody affairs. j 

I seem to have lingered along 
the road. As I said, we arrived at 
the farm in the afternoon. They 
had butchered a hog that day and 
in the morning I tasted hog liver 
for the first time in my life and as 
far as I know, maybe the last 
time,.and I liked it. 

A good substantial breakfast 
Sort of girded us for the long walk 
back, of which I don't remember 
anything. However, I do 
remember that road very 
distinctly for many reasons. One 
incident I remember because I 
can still feel the bitter sting of my 


brother's tongue. 

We were bringing in a horse, I 
was driving and my brother was 
holding the lead rope. Just in 
front of the Eberhardt farm, just 
about a quarter mile west of Four 
Corners, I drove through a 
puddle. Wheatbird, the 
registered mare my father got 
over in Columbus, just refused to 
soil her dainty feet and stopped. I 
went on, my borhter held on, and 
I can see him yet, balance for 
just one moment on the buggy 
wheel and then [and plump in the 
middle of that dirty puddle. That 
puddle was clear compared to 
the atmosphere in our vicinity for 
a few moments. 

Horse accidents were not 
distined to kill my brother. I saw 
him kicked. in the face by one 
horse; another reared and 
threw him against the barn, 
another fell on him and the one I 
just mentioned. 

The incident of the horse 
falling on him always makes me 
smile in spite of the possible 
serious possibilities. He had a big 
grey four-year old he was 
training and on Fourth of July 
morning, back about 50 years 
ago, in the days of wooden 
sidewalks, he took this hérse for 
a little ride with a saddle. We 
lived on North Fourth Street at 
the time. 

Coming down the street from 
the north on a gallop, he intended 
to go on past the house. The 
horse thought he would go back 
to the barn. Between them they 
veered at about a 45 degree angle 
and entered the property just off 
the driveway. It had rained and 
consequently the sidewalk was 
damp. The horse slipped and fell 
on my brother. Luckily they 
landed at the foot of the terrace, 

While they lay there Henry, the 
brother I speak of, called in 


Ne Eee 


eee 
Clement, our little brother, in a 
very bossy and stentorian tone: 

‘When you see a horse down, 
don’t you know enough to jump 
and hold down his head?” 

Clement, in a very sarcastic 
rejoinder, said: 

“When you want to go to the 
right, don’t you know enough to 
pull to the right?” 

Anyway, except for a slightly 
bowed leg for a week, the boy and 
horse survived 

I realize these incidents are 
very personal, but I do hope they 
will bring back memories to 
some of you who are kind enough 
to give these reminiscences a 
passing glance. 


be inhahin tami, nate 
Peres 


Manitowoc, well-known 
8 printed in The Herald. 

im “21 years ago 

By F. XX, MURPHY 

*- MANITOWOC — When I was a 
little boy it was my wonderful 
‘ivilege to visit my Aunt Mary 
Brennan at Cato. There 
ere a whole lot of cousins just 
about my age. 1 say wonderful 
privilege now but 1 didn’t realize 
just how wonderful it was until 1 
had reached a very ripe age. 
Sometimes 1 would be given a 


horse and buggy ride out there, 


«and sometimes I would go on the 
train, all alone and feeling awful 
important. The fare was 35 cents. 


I don't remember ever being | 
met at the train but 1 could - 


always find my way to the farm 
which was just a couple of 
“forties” from the depot. If 1 
happened to arrive at haying 
time my cousin Joe would let me 
hold the reins and drive old Pete 
and Nell between the hay cocks. 
In the morning we would hitch 
old Nell to the wagon and haul the 
milk to the cheese factory and 
bring back a few cans of whey to 
feed the pigs. 

Besides Pete and Nell my aunt 
had a beautiful team of Per- 
cherons named Queen and Bess. 
This was the team my cousin 
John loved to drive. I remember 
going over to Clarks Mills with 
him one time. He kept them up on 


* the bits like a team of hackneys 


in a horse show. We used to go 
along the stone fences and pick 
raspberries, I was always in fear 
of snakes when. we did this. 
Stones seemed to be a favorite 
haunt of little garter snakes but 
as far as I was concerned they 
might as well have been rattlers. 
I was afraid of them anyway. 

If you have never tasted fresh 
raspberries served as a_ hot 
dessert for supper you have 
certainly missed something good ' 
in life, Later in summer came 
time to cut the grain. I became 


very adept at walking through 
the stubble and curling my toes 
under to crush it and prevent my 
bare feet from being perforated. 
My cousins and I would often 
take shrub in a jug out to the 


! mowers to quench their thirst 


and not Jet them Jose valuable 
time coming infor a drink, As I 


. understa‘d, jf; shrub was the 


juice of wngebaspberry, and the 
earthen jug’ k 
adobe keeps ‘he Mexicans cool at 
this present cay, 
, Sometime my cousin Ben and 1 | 
/ Would walk over to Taus, about 
. two miles north from Cato 
Corners, just for a swim, That | 
would be about three miles from 
the farm, Can you imagine ten or 
12 year olds walking six miles 


ept it cool as the 


ow for a\swim!! We did it and 
ought it was fun kicking up the 


_ dust with our bare feet and 


ving s al every gopher we 
long the roa to Taus 
() » fo a moment to 


=< FY 
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little office on the “hill” as the 
business section of Cato was 
called. The office vas next door 
to Killen’s store. 

Killen’s was the typical New 
England store. A porch in front. 
As you entered the mail case was 
on your left and the smiling Mary 
Wederman was there to 
distritute the mail, Next to the 
mail department was the penny 
candyeounter. Many a long 
moment 1 pondered over that 
counter wondering how best to 
invest my penny or in some cases 
as much as a nickel, It, didn't 
make any difference to the sweet 
Mary Wederman, She always 
was ready to smile 

Of course the store had its 
stove {or the village sages to sit 


* around and 1 know tHe wisdom 
propounded must have been very 
‘ 


deep. When you get a crowd of 
Yankees like the Harrises and 
Davises and Coopers and 
Weemans and Kendalls huddled 
around a stove you can imagine 
how the talk would go back to 
Dutchess County in York State. I 
think most of these Yankees 
worked for the Killens in some 
capacity, working in the cheese 
box mill or driving teams. They 
were not farmers, 


Down the hill toward the west, 
on the way to the depot, were the 
wagon shop and blacksmith shop. 
Pete Wilhelm owned and’ 
operated the wagon shop and I 
can suill smell the fragrance of 
the shavings and saw dust. Pete 
was always ready for a little 
visit. Next door a man named 
Petska had the blacksmith shop. 
It was a big day in my life when 


| he left me shoo {lies off the horses 
. he was shoeing. I used a horses 


tail fastened to a handle. 
Sometimes he would let me pump! 
the forge for him, This was done’ 
with a huge bellows. 


Miter a day of swimming, 
assisting at the blacksmith shop, 
poing over to the depot (where 
my uncle Will was the agent) and 
waiting (or the five o'clock from 
Milwaukee to come in, we'd call 
ii a day, and go back to Aunt 
Mary Anne's. It would be time 


then to get the cows into the lane 
in front of the house to be milked 
later on. I was allowed to learn to 
milk and this knowledge spoiled 
many a Sunday afternoon later 
on for me for no matter where I 
was [had to come home and milk 
the old cow. When the chores 
were done everyone sat around 
and visited. 

We had only one weekly paper 
so there was nothing to read 
except books. This is why 
probably our elders had a wider 
knowledge of the classics than 
the so-called moderns. After the 


cows were milked the milk was 
wn wou 
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put in large cans and left m the 
big wafer trough to cool. My aunt 
was very particular about our. 
cleanliness and insisted on us 
washing our feet every night. We 
would do this in the big water 
trough beside the wind-mill. 
There was always a timcup at the 
pump and when we washed our 
feet it was hard to resist using the 


_ tin eup to skim off a little of the 


nice cool cream to fortify us "til 
morning 

After a full day like this sleep 
came early. So did the dawn. I 
will never forget my Uncle 
Bernard cajling cousin Joe at 


daylight. He would call up the 
we “Joe” and Joe would 
always answer ‘‘Yeah.”’ He 
would still be sound asleep and 
this might be repeated three 
times before Joe actually got up. 
On Sunday they would hitch »p 
Nell and Pete and go to Maple 
Grove to church. The two seater 
always held six and was always 
full. I think they were kind 
enough. to always include me 
‘though when I look back I don't 
see why. This about ‘finishes a 
day on the farm, and you can see, 
if you knew how, a day could 
really be full and wholesome. 


nrg ae —_— 
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Went to School’ 


Schools in the ‘Early’ Days 


(EGiOr'e Nore 1) wae aitterent 
When | went th eehoel” 1A an bepres 
MON SOMMOT MEE heer by Vounpelors 
from their porente when talk oon 
Provret to etucstiOn Prence & 
MUTE rY, Manitowne histarian, wrate 
hou! Hie imprescion: at tehonts 16 
Whe early’ Baye at Manttawoe in 
We articte which was Rrinte@ June 
% YR in The erate Times 
wat ter MAY Murry Gilet done te 


Ry FRANCIS. MURPHY 

MANTTOWOU — In speaking to 
students al Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School recently, the 
qhestion most offen asked of me 
was’ “How does our educational 
S¥stem compare with that of 
earlier years’ Well — 1 can ra) 
back only about 45 years and 
Start with the kindergarten 

Of course, you know this is 
made up of two German words 
kinder and garten which means 
childs garden There was one in 
the old first ward school, al the 
corner of Hamilton and Eighth, 
later called the Roosevelt School 
and now condemned as a school 
This was one of the first kin: 
dergartens jn Wisconsin. The 
fifst was in Watertown 

We sat at desks and as | 
remember about all we learned 
was drawing varn through paper 
which had the outlines of animals 
and drawing paper strips 
through a paper background with 
the idea of alternating colors. Of 
course, all of you have very 
recently come out of the kin 
dergarten and are more familiar 
with it than lam. You have more 
fun now and really learn more 
but what we had was at least a 
Start 

| am familiar only with what 
you now call the Madison School. 
This was called the Second Ward 
and Park School when I went 
there: From 1894 to 1898, when I 
was in high school, all the grades 
were in that building. There was 
no kindergarten so the grades 


went THENt from the fest through 
the twelfth There were the 
average number af atudente in 
the grades and the whole High 
School mombership at that tinve 
wae only about 140 We had a 
principal ond three “lady 
leachers ” Our principal liked to 
dabble in chemistry and physics 
80 he taught ther and also taught 
civics, The women taught all the 
other subjects 1 think they 
covered aboul the same subjects 
now taught with the exception of 
trigonometry. Some of our 
graduates were honor students at 
the University so the courses 
laugh! must have been quite 
thorough 


You suggested a little 
dissertation on recreational 
facilities then and now. Then we 
had none except what we made 
up for ourselves The first 
football team in Manitowoc was 
organized over in the Park 
School. Our suits cost $1.75. Mr 
Frank Jones pave us our 
Stockings, which were black and 
red. There wasn't a headgear in 
the team except the one | made of 
canvas for myself. Also 1 owned 
the only pair of shin guards on 
the team. Those of us who could 
afford $2.25 had sweaters made 
by Mrs. Heinig on South Tenth 
Street. We took our old shoes to a 
shoemaker and he nailed cleats 
on them at a charge of 15 cents or 
less 

You will note from these 
figures a complete outfit would 
be less than five dollars. Your 
present equipment for one player 
would just about outfit a whole 
high school team at the time of 
which I am speaking. We cleared 
out an unused room in the south- 
west corner of the basement of 
the old Park School. There was 


only a dirt floor. This was where 


we used the boxing glovea which 
ee bought with money we 
Collected anmvong ourselves [ny (he 
apring we started (raining for 
track events We had ta go mut to 
the Fair Grounds for this Fither 
walked of used our bicycles | 
never owned a hike until [ waa 16 

I don't remember having (rack 
meets with Sheboygan or Green 
Bay. but we did go to Madison for 
the Inter-Soholastics We must 
have attended almost the first 
Inter-Scholastic as we went down 
in 1895. In 1896 or 1897. (T believe 
it was 1897). a boy from our 
school, named Ted Jones, won 
both the 100 and 220 yard dashes 
I think Adolph Shimek took a 
third in the pole vault. These 
boys were bona fide students and 
jater became very successful — 
Ted a Jumberman and Adolph a 
doctor of medicine. I should have 
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mentioned Willie Clark, the late 
Dr. Clark A.D.S. He took points 
in the bicycle races. They ac 
tually raced on a quarter mile 
track 

We also had a baseball team 
We used the football pants 
together with, black shirts for our 
uniforms. Our greatest 
achievement was _ beating 
Lawrence College. This about 
covers recreation. You will note 
what little we had we paid for 
ourselves and also planned for 
ourselves. 

You asked about some of the 
early industries. We had three 


cooper shops that I remember 
(Just for the girla | will say 
coopers built kegs and barrels) 
Mr Handalph al Seventh and 
Washington, Mr Stockinger at 
Ninth and Harnilton and a Me 
Forster at \0th and Washington 
We had a large furniture factory 
that builf church and achool 
furniture That has been moved 
to Grand Rapids, Mich There 
were at leaat five brewerjes | 
remember only three but [ have 
been told there were five 

At the south end of Tenth Street 
Bridge Pankratz and Schoch had 
a large Jumber mill. They owned 
their own tug and scows and 
brought cargoes of logs down 
from the woods along Green Bay 
There were five brick yards 
which I remember. Now there 
are none There were seven 
tanneries There always have 
been ship yards here The old 
side - wheeler Sheboygan was 
built right east of the Elks Club 
Of course, the largest was the 
Rurger and Burger yards which 
is nw the Manitowoc Ship 
Building Corporation, or rather 
Manitowoe Shipbuilding Ine., as 
it is now called 

In the days of wooden ships 
there was a continuous stream of 
farmers bringing in timber for 
the ‘yards.’ Long, straight pine 
trees for masts and shorter 
timber for the hulls. They also 
brought in what were called 
knees. This was timber cut from 
the stump into the roots and was 
used to form the contour of the 
hulls. You can imagine the 
toughness of construction when 
timber like this was used. Sailing 
was a real vocation, trade or 
whatever you want to call it in 
the days of sailing ships. There 
were at least 40 sailors in the old 
Second Ward. These men would 
find work in the winter when on 


share. The Shipyards absorbed a 
lot of them — some would go to 
the lumber woods. 

One of the big industries in 
winter was fitting out the 
Goodrich fleet of passenger ships 
which moored here. They all 
required a complete overhauling 
and painting. They were cer- 
tainly good to look at when they 
came qut all dolled up in spring. 
This passenger industry is ndw a 
thing of the past 

Manitowde's buildings are not 
aid when you think of New 
England A great many of them 
are built in the New England 
atyle, notably the Morse and 
Platt homes on the north side 
Abruit the oldest homes in the 
county are out in what you know 
ae Manitowoc Kapids 
Manitowoc Kapids ia on the road 
which extended from Green Bay 
to Milwaukee, and you will find 
quite a few nice old hames on that 
road all the way to Milwaukee 
Personally | think the old Barker 
home at Fifth and Chicago 
Streets is the most interesting. St 
is built in the old southern style 
which [ think 1s peculiar to the 
United States 

A reference to old butldings 
brings to mind the old Schuette 
Brothers store at Eighth and Jay 
Streets. The brothers’ mother 
lived in the upper floor of this 
little store and when they 
enlarged and put a brick first 
floor under the original building 
she stayed right where she was 
until she went to her eternal 
reward. In the early days of this 
store, which is observing its 104th 
anniversary this year, whisky 
and tobacco were given to the 
customers FREE. The cups were 
chained to the barrel because 
cups were scarce and expensive 
The custom was in vogue until 


Grass in Middle of Str | at 


(Editor's Note — Historian Francis 
X. Murphy of Manitowoc recalls in 
this story, which first appeared in The 
Merakt Times-® eporter May 7, 19513, 
MS recollections of his youth in the 
area of Fourth Street and Lake 
Michigan) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — Do you ever 
close your eyes and dream about 
the street you lived on when you 
were a child® ft do, and 1 find the 
Memories mighty pleasant. 1 
spent my early childhood up on 
North Fourth Street in the five 
hundred block. ‘There wasn't a 
sidewalk until I was about {if- 
teen. The street wasn't even level 
and right in front of our house 
there was a mound of grass in 
the center. 

From Park Street to State 
Street there was just a winding, 
sandy stretch wide enough for a 
wagon. If wagons met one of 
them would have to get off onto 
the grass. The Peter Johnson 
home was at 523 N. Fifth St. but 
the garden went back to Fourth 
Street. There were locust trees 
along the boundary fence and the 
top rail of the fence was pine. We 
used this nice soft Pine to keep 
the scores of our ball games. This 
Street was wonderful for the 
games of “long base” and ‘‘one 
old cat’’ we played and we deeply 
resented the day the street was 
graded and graveled. This ruined 
it for cow and horse pasturage 
and meant the advent of the 
wooden sidewalks which we 
didn’t have. 

In our block there were at least 
five cows.. The Dempsey family 
had two — Old Bess and Mollie. 
Bess was a Holstein and Mollie 
was a Jersey. Across the street 
from the Dempsey home Judge 
Anderson had a cow with horns 
like a Texas longhorn. Bill 
Eatough had a horse and a cow. 
He lived at 516. He came in from 
Kossuth and bought the place 
from a man named Cone who was 
a house-mover. His horse, Frank, 
was always pastured or staked 
out on the street. 

Very often Ben Dempsey would 
sneak up on poor old Frank, leap 
on his back and gallop off in true 
Sitting Bull style. Mrs. Bob 
Ritchie’s home at 407 Park St. 
occupied the property extending 
from Park back south to John- 
ston’s fence. There are two 
homes on what used to be the 
garden. This is the old Edward 
Conway place. The lawn to the 
east of the house was surrounded 
by a walk of tan bark and 
beautifully landscaped. There 
was also a turning pole which the 
whole neighborhood used. They 
had a large barn and two horses, 
Dolly and Jennie. There was a 
picket fence around the whole 

piece of property and a double 
gate on Fourth Street which 
opened up on a driveway. These 
gates swung out toward the 
street and posts were set to hook 
them open. One day when Mrs. 
Conway was about to drive in, a 
gate swung in and caught a wheel 
with enough force to bend the 
rear axle. In the vernacular of 
the day this was known as 
“springing an ex.”’ 


| 
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Memories of Old Fourth Street 


Our home was directly across 
the street to the cast and we had 
(wo horses and a cow We just 
called our cow Bossy but her calf 
Which we raised later was called 
Daisy, Our home, when wo 
moved into it in 183, extended 
back to the lake. There was a 
huge garden. The walk back to 
the lake was edged with 
Rooseberry and currant bushes 
and we had a grove of cedars at 
the extreme east end. We also 
had our own breakwater. Most of 
this went into the lake when the 
Government built the five 


hundred foot pier north-east of 
the old north pier for the purpose 
of erecting the fog signal and 
light-house. This pier caused a 
current which soon eroded the 
shore from State Street clear out 
to where Reed Avenue enters 
Memorial Drive. 

Just below Lyman Fischer's 
home on Memorial Drive there 
was a cluster of huge rocks at 
least fifteen feet out of the water. 
No one seems to know where they 
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are now so they must have been 
several hundred feet out in the 
lake at the time I speak of, or 
rather the lake must have en- 
croached that distance inward. 

I find I am getting away from 
Fourth Street. We will dispose of 
the cows by telling that they all 
had to be pastured every day 
from about the first of May until 
late in the fall. Wood’s pasture 
extended from Park Street north 
to what is now Cleveland Avenue 
Its western boundry was Fourth 
Street, Park to St. Clair and then 


- .? 
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besides horses and cows. 
Everyone had a garden and a 
lawn. That kept the young folks*” 


» busy and not too much time to... 


along Fifth north to Cleveland 
Avenue. At the corner of Fifth 
and St. Clair there was a gate. 
Also two posts driven into the 
earth close enough for a man to 
squeeze through but too narrow 
for a cow to make her exit. A path 
went through this pasture 
diagonally to reach two 
brickyards on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. 
the Bertler brickyard was at 
about where Huron Street meets 
the lake and the Fricke yard was 
at the end of Cleveland where it 
meets the lake. On the north side 
of Cleveland Avenue, extending 
from about Third Street to Sixth 
and on north to what was known 
as Platt’s Woods was Brinkman’s 
pasture. Brinkman’s pasture was 
cut in two in 1890 when my father 
and his brother formed a real 
estate company and laid out a 
subdivision called Lawndale. 
They also named the old Two 
Rivers road Cleveland Avenue. I 
will give you one guess as to their 
political affiliations. 
There were other interests 


swim and play ball. When the~ 
lake began ts inroads old hulkg” 
of tugs and other craft were rum 
ashore just below our property. T~ 
can still see the boys lying 
around on the decks of these old 
boats, sunning themselves in« 
their birthday suits. Nobody ever™ 
heard of a summer tan. If you.. 
burned or tanned it was just 
taken in stride. My most vivid 
recollection of those swimming 
days is ‘Keke’ Edwards padding |, 
around in a trunk top. That will 
give you an idea of the size of~ 
‘Keke.’ (His baptismal name was. 
Allen). The Zechel boys also’ 
came up from Chicago Street to... 
enjoy our swimming hole. They 
were outstanding swimmers. —_ 
Glancing back, this is quite a= 
tale for one little old street, but T~ 
expect a lot of my friends will tell. 
me a lot of episodes I fave 
omitted. : 
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Neighbors Labored, Had Fun, 
“easted at Old Barn Raising 


oth} Neto — The late Francis 
surphy, Manitowoc historian, en 
jvyod writing about the early days in 
Manitowec County This story ap 
peared in The Herald Times: Reporter 
Apri! 20, 1953) 


By FRANCIS X, MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — Do you 
emember ‘way back in your 
southful days the thrill you get 
ahen you read Longfellow's 
“Building of the Ship’ and you 
came to the lines “she seemed to 
feel the thrill of life along her 
keel’? Do you know thal every 
barn you see when you speed 
through the countryside has 
given that same thrill to hun- 
dreds of country people” Maybe 
you never heard of a_ barn 
raising | 

Barn building is an obscure but 
a very important craft. The other 
day 1 had the privilege of in- 
terviewing my old friend August 
Busse and he gave me an in- 
teresting story about barn 
raising. The psychology of barn 
raising is the fear every farmer 
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has of some day losing his own 
barn That accounts for the 


willingness of farmers coming 
from miles around to lend their 
assistance at the 
moment 

A barn building crew consists 


crucial 


generally of about eleven men. A 
site on the farm is selected, the 
dimensions agreed upon and a 
foundation of field stone laid up 
in lime mortar, either in separate 
blocks spaced eight or sixteen 
feet apart or a continuous wall if 
the basement is to be used for a 
stable: Modern usage permits 
the use of cement blocks or 


concrete bul the old fashioned 
barns were built before cement 
came into the picture. It took a 
very fine mason to lay up a wall 
of field stone 

During the winter months a 
farmer would bring the timber to 
the sile from his own woods 
Elm, pine, hemlock, maple, 
hickory or ash were the timber 
used. It didn't make much dif- 
ference which was used. These 
timbers were pul into shape with 
adzes and broad axes. If they 
were not long enough they were 
spliced. Spliced timbers were 
made by an intricate system of 
cutting and tapering that can't be 
described without a drawing. The 
pieces were held in place by 
wooden pegs 

When the proper length of 
timbers were built, (hey were 
carefully measured and holes, 
mortises and tenons placed at 
exact points. The framework of 
both sides of the future structure 
were laid out complete with the 
future bases at the points where 


they will eventually meet the’ 


foundation. The popular sized 
barn is forty by eighty feet but 
some barns reach the dimensions 
of forty six by a hundred ten 
twenty up to one hundred forty 
feet 

My instructor. Mr. Busse, was 
bossman for a general con- 


tracting barn builder named 
Frank Bushman. Frank must 
have been a_ picturesque 


character. He was six feet six 
inches in height and weighed 
three hundred seventy pounds 
bul he never threw his weigh! 
around except in a friendly 
manner 

One time when four men were 
struggling to get a timber over a 
stake onto a wagon he came 
lumbering along and told the 
boys to move over. He then 
proceeded to hoist the timber 
single handed and landed it on 
the spot it was intended for. 
When Frank was satisfied the 
timbers for the barn were all 
formed and fitted he told the 
owner of the farm to send out his 
invitations for the ‘‘raising.” 

Al the same time the farmer's 
wife and family got busy and 
asked in a few selected friends to 
help with the cooking for the 
party in prospect. The amount of 
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cooking to be done depended on 
the size of the barn. A small barn 
required only plenty of beer and 
sandwiches but a good sized barn 
meant a real party with dinner 
(at noon). lunch at three and a 
real supper when the barn was 
up 

It took forty men to do the 
raising by main strength and the 
intelligent use of poles at the 
proper distances. When the 
frames were erect quick action 
by the carpenters was required 
to get braces in place and then 
the rafters were raised for the 
roof and the delicate job of 
placing the roof rafters to meet 
exactly at the peak took place 
The man who did this was an 
expert in his line and very often 
forfeited himself with a few well 
directed shots in the vicinity of 
his gullet 

When the joint was effected he 
would often finish up with a 
display of acrobatic agility by 
standing on his head at the 
highest spot. When the raising 
was completed the men could 
really relax and then they 
showed their gastronomic 
talents by proceeding to 
demolish everything in sight that 
resembled food. I won't attempt 
to describe the food — everything 


good and lots of it. Naturally 
there was plenty of beer — ail 
day long that was on tap but 
when it came to real food that 
was a serious matter. They ate 
everything in sight but had to use 
discretion because they all had 
their own chores to do when they 
arrived home and there is no use 
talking, you have to be in full 
control of all your faculties when 
it comes to milking a cow. 


Barn raising is always done in 
the spring because it 1s very 
necessary to have them ready 
when the hay is ready to bring in 
about the twentieth of June. 


| find | have wandered a long 
way from Longfellow, but I hope 
I have conveyed in a small way 
that when those hand hewn 
timbers begin to reach their 
eventual location there really ts 
breath taking suspense until they 
really stand erect 


Devastating Fire 


The “Chicago Fire” burned 
17,450 buildings. killed 250 per- 
sons and caused $196 million 
damage 


{ 
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Francis X, Murphy of Manitowoc ex: 
amined the original charter of the 
City of Manitowoc in this account 
which appeared May 25, 1954, in Tho 
Heraki-Times-Reporter, The late 
Mr. Murphy contributed numerous 
Stories In the mit-1950s which are 
being reprinted during the Bicenten 
nial year by The Herald-Times- 
Reporter.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — The original 
charter granted the city of 
Manitowoc was very tough in 
spots. Section eleven of chapter 
X provides: “if any person 


. Claiming the title to or interest in 


any lot or parcel of land heretofor 
sold for taxes, and described in 
the certificate of sale issued by 
the village treasurer on such 
sale, shall not within three years 
from the date thereof, pay to the 
clerk of the Board of Supervisors 


' of Manitowoc County, for the use 


of the holder of such tax cer- 
tificate together with the interest 
thereon, at the rate of twenty-five 
per centum per annum, the said 
clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
shall execute to such person, his 
heirs or assigns, a conveyance of 
such lot or parcel of land in the 
same manner and with like effect 
as is or may be provided by law 
for the conveyance of land for the 
non-payment of county taxes.’ 
There was a little group, mostly 
retired farmers, who used to 
gather at the Courthouse and buy 


- up all of this 25 per cent paper 


they could get hold of. 

On June 6, 1870, an ordinance 
containing 18 sections, all 
relative to the harbor, was 
adopted. The harbor master was 
given many and real powers. If 
an owner or master of a ship did 


_not do as he ordered in the matter 


for all damages.” 


of docking or moving he could 
impose a fine of $25 and if the fine 
was not paid on the spot it 
became a lien on the ship. 

In view of the fact we are now 
repairing a bridge, part of sec- 
tion eight is interesting: 
“whenever any person having 
charge of any vessel, craft or 
float shall wish to move same 
past any bridge, he shall allow 
reasonable time for the opening 
of the same; and any person who 
shall move any vessel, craft or 
float against any bridge, to the/ 
injury thereof, shall be subject to 
a fine not exceeding $100, anc 
shall be answerable to the cit! 


le 


Harbor Master Powerful . 
Manitowoc's Original City 
r Had Tough Sections 


To some of our younger 
readers who have never seen a 
Sailing vessel that was such a 
common sight In our river a few 


- years ago, part one of section 9 


should be of interest. ‘‘All 
vessels, crafts or floats, whether 
using steam or otherwise, while 


. lying in the harbor, shall have 


and keep their anchors on board 
or dropped under vessel’s fore 
foot, and their lower yards cock- 
billed and their upper yards 
braced up sharp; they shall 
likewise keep outboard, during 
the night time a conspicuous 
light, and shall have ex- 
tinguished or safely secured at 
dark all fires which may be kept 
aboard.’ This really takes us | 
back to primitive times. / 

Section 15 fixes the amount 
charged for the discharging of 
various cargoes on property 
under the control of the city. 


Among the interesting charges 
are 20 cents per cord for wood or 
bark; 75-cents per 100 for 
railroad ties; 25-cents per M for 
bricks; 50-cents per M for barrel 
and keg staves, Others are too 
numerous to mention but the 
mention of coal is conspicuous by 
its absence. As I have mentioned 
before, the little steamers burned 
wood and it was part of the deck- 
hands tasks when in port or at the 
piers, to carry wood aboard. 
Wood was always piled in con- 
venient spots. 

An ordinance to prevent fires 
was approved on June 6, 1870. 
The original charter provided for 
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four wards in the city and each 
ward had a fire warden. The 
wardens watched for the careful 
disposal of ashes and all con- 
bustible material such as 
shavings and rubbish. Section 
four of this ordinance specifically 
states: ‘“‘No person shall place 
any hay, straw or other com- 
bustible substance within 15 feet 
of any place where the fire is 
kept; nor use a lighted candle or 
lamp in any building where hay 
or straw is kept, unless the same 
is securely closed in a tin, horn or 
glass lantern, nor keep a fire in 
such building.” 

This section was probably 
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intended to apply to the hay 
presses along the river between 
Eighth Street and harbor mouth. 
I remem@er at least four such 
buildings where hay and straw 
were pressed into bales. Before 
the advent of the patent wire 
baler split limbs were used and 
the bales were huge. 

Section 9 provided: no person 
shall hereafter build, or cause to 
be built, any chimney to be used 
for carrying off smoke of any 
steam boiler or steam engine, 
less than 50 feet and made of 


brick stone or iron.” Section ten | 


provided for fines and im- 
prisonment for violation of the 
fire prevention laws and these 
ran from a day to 30 days in jail 
and fines from $1 to $50°in ad- 
dition to the costs of prosecution. 

The old charter and its or- 
dinances is so interesting I think 
I'll have to take another in- 
stallment to finish this cursory 
perusal. 


o 
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Marine History, 


Names Related 


; (Editor's Note — The late Francis 
k. Murphy, Manitowoc County histo 
ae enjoyed visiting with the Senior 
itizens of the Lakeshore Area, He 
Belivered a paper at a meeting of the 
Goiden Age Group at the Rahr Civic 
enter, Manitowoc, early in 1983, 


his is @ Verbatim account of that 
iscussion which was printed 
Hursday, June 18 1983, in The 
Oraid: Times Reporter.) 
. 


a 
5 By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC — To a group 
like you I will not attempt to tell 
ahything. I'll just try to jog your 
memories and maybe bring back 
iftle matters of interest you have 
léng forgotten. For 100 years 
Nanitowoc has been definitely a 
arine city. I will mention just a 
w sailors whose names I 
remember offhand. I have 
probably overlooked quite a few, 
llbright, Anderson, Auton, 
arry, Carus, Casson, Christian- 
i (father and Son), Danany, 
orey, Dempsey, Dow, Edwars, 
gan (3), Elliott, Galbraith 
ather and son), Hubbard, 
Anton Johnson, Kelley (father 
and son), Larsen, Nielson, Pruss, 
Richards, Roach, Roth (father 
and son), Sniffin, Sweeney, 
hompson, Twitchell, Williams, 
fittey, Williamson. 
® This list covers the names I am 
most familiar with. There are a 
¢* little anecdotes that I recall. 
or instance: Len Auton, Arthur 
Auton’s father, lost a limb in the 
attempt to moor a boat at the foot 
of North Seventh Street. His leg 
becamse entangled with the 
Hawser. 
« Captain Carus was in the Good- 
fich line for years. He was a very 
ung man when he first sailed. 


5 he commanded the 


Steamer Burnham and hauled 
cedar tere from up around 
a 


Escanaba to Chicago. Some of 
you recall that most of the big 
city pavement in early days was 
made of cedar. Later on the 
eaptain made quite a reputation 
with his collection of marine 


pictures. 


Capt. Dow Took First Prize 
The Christiansons, father and 
gon, Salled the schooner James 

41, Hall for years. 1 think Captain 

‘Dow took first prize as the typical 

fresh water “‘salt.” He owned 

‘and sailed, among others, the 

cow Augusta. He told me how 

«one time he sunk in the Manistee 

‘River with a cargo of salt, in 

barrels. This did not disturb him: 

He just went up town and came 

back in the morning. The salt 

“iissolved and the buoyancy of the 

@arrels raised the vessel. 

“Another time he ran ashore up 

ear Gladstone. It was late in the 

Gall but he made himself com- 

ate) He carried his matches 
na bottle so he had no trouble 

aking a fire. 

e You are all familiar with 
lichael Dempsey’s success. He 
vas a cook on the lakes when he 

®%ame ashore and bought the 
jerzog tavern now known as 
John Bruder’s National. When he 

started, his specialty was a 

&ielicious hot roast every day 

J 

eclose to noon. I remember so well 
sow his little brother Ben, had to 

eget home from wherever he was 

Gand get that beef, lamb or pork 

8 : - 

sroast down to the tavern in time 

Sor the noon lunch. He became 

apresident of the National Bank 

Sand will be remembered for a 

nlong time by his Dempsey 

Ebuilding. 

a. Recalls Capt. Edwards 

& My first recollection of 

eCaptain Edwards is when 

She was master of the tug 

e Arctic. I can see him as if it were 

yesterday going out into a 

Brough sea when that little tug 

gwould just about stand upright, 

®but he had to bring in the vessel 

Sthat had its flag raised in quest of 

*a tow. Captain Galbraith also 

*sailed the Arctic and his son, 

*Archie, was an engineer in the 

*Pere Marquette line where he 

S}ost his life. There are probably 

© few of you who remember Walton 

2 Hubbard. Before he became a 

*Goctor of medicine he was @ 

“purser on the old Goodrich 
steamer Sheboygan. He studied 
nd saved his money and went 

‘ through a medical college. Later 
he left the practice of medicine 

«and became very prominent in 
Christian Science out on the west 

; coast, 
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1 always admired the 


‘Houghtons, My old friend Bill, 


the barber, used to tell me how 
his father lost his ship and came 
home penniless. He gave his wife 
a little money to buy corn meal 
and he left for the Dakota wheat 


fields. There was a large family,’ 


ten children that I can name and 
Mrs. Houghton, of course, Those 
children rustled around and did 
errands and made themselves 
generally useful and they 
weathered that terrible 
depression year of 1876. Bill used 
to tell me all this during our 1929- 
1932 depression and he never had 
any time for the help given 


suifering humanity at that time. 


Master at 21 

Captain Kelley was a master at 
the tender age of 21. At one time 
he sailed the Maryland, which 
was then the largest ship on the 
Great Lakes. His son, John, 
sailed with him as a mate, 
although he had captain’s 
papers, but he had his mind set 
on medicine whieh he graduated 
in later and as you all know made 


-a national reputation as an 


authority on tuberculosis when 
he had charge of our Maple Crest 


Paul Nielson sailed a trim little 
three master called the Lizzie 
Metzner. He docked at the south 
end of Tenth Street bridge where 
he discharged his cargo of 
lumber at the Pankratz and 
Schoch lumber yard, 

Captain Pruss sailed the 
schooner Lydia. When he retired 
he had a very fine tavern known 
as Delmonics, located at about 
the spot occupied by the south 
half of the Rahr Appliance 
building. 

Captain Billy Richards was in 
steam and he mastered his own 
vessels, which were large ones at 
that time. He was one of the 
Richards family which owned the 
Richards Iron Works, lately torn 
down. In the early days the 
Richards Iron Works specialized 
in marine work. 

Captain Roach sailed a huge 
three master named the Naiad. 
Both Were Engineers 
Phil Roth and his son, George, 
were both engineers in the 
Goodrich line. My clearest 
recollection of George Roth was 
his grace in playing stumper at 
recess time at the old north side 
school. This is a game also called 
leap frog. A boy crouched down 
on a line scratched in the sand or 
turf and another boy placed his 
hands on the boy stooped over 
and leaped as far as he could and 
scratched with his toe the 
distance leaped. If the next in 
line could not equal the distance 
with his leap he was ‘‘stumped.”’| 
I think George Roth could leap at 
least ten feet and consequently 
he had all the others stumped 
before they began. Some of the 
boys came down pretty hard and 
heavy. There was one boy named 
Harry Forrest who carried the 
nic-name Tonny as long as he 
lived as a result of the weight he 


distributed when he played the 


game of stumper. 


Captain Sniffin served with the 


Transportation Company. He 
also sailed in the Goodrich line . 
and later was master of the tugs 


George Pankratz and Arctic. » 


Schooners Not Too Big 
Some of you may remember 
the schooners Linerla, James 
Hal] and Lydia. These ships were 
of from 70 to 100 tons capacity. 


_ That will give you some idea of 


the size of the ships Joseph Vilas 
and Neshota, of 212 and 250 tons 
capacity, built at Neshota, now 
called Shoto, between 1850 and 
1960. If you go to Two Rivers 
from the present Shoto, and take 
the road ori the south side of the 
river, right at the top of the first 
rise you will pass through the 
village of Kingsville. 

Charles Gruhle told-me about~ 
that place and also told me about 
the time Cooper and Jones’ 
jumber mill at Shoto was 


* dismantled, placed on scows, and 


towed down the river to Two 
Rivers. It is hard to realize now 
there ever was water enough 
there to float tugs and scows. 

Now 1am going to tell you just 
a few little items of Manitowoc’s 
history that, maybe, some of you 
know but J did not know until just 
a few days ago: Judge James S. 
Anderson wrote in 1923 in his 
story regarding volunteers to 
fight in the Civil War, that 
Nicholas Wollmer, one of the 
early lawyers in Manitowoc, a 
member of the 26th. Wisconsin 
Regiment, died of wounds 
received in the battle of Peach 
Tree Creek, in Georgia. This 
answers the question of where 
the name of our present Wollmer 
Street was derived. 

In 1861 S. Bates and Son built 
and launched the steamers 
Victor and Union, the first steam 
ships built in Manitowoc. 

First Library in Kossuth 

To close I am going to quote, 
almost verbatim, a letter written 
in 1903 by Mrs. J. S. Anderson, on 
the occasion of the laying of the 
corner stone of the Public 
Library. ‘“‘The first public or 
semi-public library was begun in 
the town of Kossuth, a settlement 
of Scotch and English, and the 
books for distribution were kept 
in the home of William Eatough. 
The first effort to establish a 
public library was made in 1868 
by K. K. Jones who donated the 
Jot and building on York Street, 
still known as the Jones Library 
property. This died out and not 
until 1898-1899 when the Clio Club 
got busy and solicited funds was 
anything of a definite nature 
done. The first library with a 
graduate librarian was on the 
second floor of the postoffice 
building. (This is about the spot 
occupied now by the Sears- 
Roebuck store at the north end of 
Eighth Street bridge). Miss 
Henrietta VonBriesen, a 
graduate of Illinois, was the first 
librarian.” . 

It was mainly through the 
effort of Mrs. Anderson that 
Andrew Carnegie became in- 
terested. On Dec. 27, 1902 he 
offered $25,000 to erect a suitable 
building, provided the City 
Council would provide a site and 
gurantee $2,500 per year for 
maintenance. The cornerstone 
was laid on Sept. 24, 1903. The 
rest is current history. 


' old 1.0.T. Line also. These were — 
the initials of the Inter Oceanic 
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Little Manitowoc River # 


Was Center of Activity 


(Editor's Note — the area of the 
Little Manitowoc River has changed 
somewhat since it was used asia 
Swimming hole by community 
youngsters. This Slory IS a recolioc 
tion of those arly days by the late 
Francis X Murphy, Manitowoc nis 
florian, This Story about Wis youtn 
and events with his Companions ap 
peared Jan. 18. 1954, in The Herald 
TiMes-Reporter ) 


By FRANCIS X, MURPHY 

MANITOWOC Out at the 
east end of Cleveland Avenue, 
Where it joins the old Two Rivers 
road, you will note a little old 
rickety. bridge crossing a 
Stagnant body of water known as 
the Little Manitowoc River. 
When I was a little boy that body 
of water was known as the 
“erick” and the bridge was the 
“erick bridge.” It was made of 
heavy logs and the approach to it 
was a Causeway of logs, The 
water under the bridge was 
supposed to be 20 feet deep and 
no boy was an acknowledged 
Swimmer until he had negotiated 
that channel. 

In those days every beginner 
Swam dog fashion and | 
remember very distinctly the 
day I stationed a little friend on 
the far side of the channel in 
order to extend his foot in case I 
faltered in my first attempt at 
channel swimming. We used to 
undress (all we wore were a shirt 
and pair of pants — every one 
went barefoot from the first day 
of the summer vacation) and 
stuff our clothes in the crevices of 
the log causeway. No one owned 
a bathing suit. The more affluent 
members of the gang might own 
a 20-cent pair of tights. 

The water was always 
deliciously warm because the 
water was stagnant all summer. 
There was a lagoon between the 
bridge and the lakeshore. This 
lagoon was at least 80 feet from 
west to east and about the same 
distance from north to south. The 
most daring of the boys dove 
from the bridge rail into a depth 
of possibly 10 feet of water. This 
dive was approximately 10 feet. 
A few lines back I mentioned the 
depth of the water under the 
bridge. It was supposed by us to 
be 20 feet but on calm 
retrospection 10 feet would 
probably be nearer the truth. 

There may be some doubt as to 
the stagnancy of the water. 
However this was true. The 
month of the creek was open only 
in the spring or during highwater 
caused by heavy rain. That was 
the reason the water was always 
warm. 

We shared our swimming hole 
with bullheads, crabs, snakes 
and blood-suckers. Occasionally 
a bullhead would sting us, or a 
blood-sucker would find a tender 
spot on our anatomy but little 
things like that did not cause us 
to worry. 

This bridge was a favorite spot 
for duck hunters. The birds 
would come in when the weather 

was bad and the hunters soon had 


all they wanted. I won't say their 


limit because there was no such 
word as limit in those days. John 
Plumb, Jule Nelson and many 
others kept boat houses along the 
shore to house their skiffs, Skiffs 
were used to fish from and also to 
retrieve ducks that dropped into 
the water, 

The water west of the bridge 
really spread out in the fall and 
when the ice formed there was a 
huge skating arena. The popular 
game on ice was shinny, a crude 
form of hockey. No one owned a 
hockey stick — all we had were 
shinny clubs and these were 
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gathered along shore and ‘con- 
sisted of a limb with a piece of the 
root still attached. A tin can 
would be used for a puck and the 
games were really rough, 

As darkness came on some 
enterprising youth might gather 
some dry marsh grass and limbs 
and start a fire. It was fun to 
skate out into the darkness then 
race back to the cozy environs of 
a huge blaze, 

This stream is not very long. It 
rises in the south end of Kossuth 
and is really not more than six 
miles in length. There are two 
bayous that I know of. One ex- 
tends into the land at about the 
spot New York Avenue would 
reach if extended east. The other 
is Just north of Waldo Boulevard. 
This was the Second Bayou and 
always had what we called 
bending ice in the good old days. I 
remember falling in just about to 
my armpits and the boys ex- 
tending their shinny sticks to pull 
me out. Naturally the thin ice 
continued to crumble and I made 
a hole about twenty feet. in 
diameter before landing on thick 
ice, \ 

We could skate up to the trestle 
where the Two Rivers branch of 
the North Western Road crosses 
the stream. Farther up to the 
Muth farm the ice was usually 
covered with snow. 

In those days there was a great 
many Norwegians in this vicinity 
and they all were excellent 
skaters. I remember one big 
fellow named Theodore Thomp- 
son who had a sail and he took me 
in tow for a ride and the thrill still 
remains with me, Another pair of 
skaters I heard about recently 
were Gustave Torrison and his 


aw — oe 


mother, This really surprised me 
but my informant said they 


skated often and I have’ 


imagination enough to ap- 
preciate that Mrs, Torrison 
probably skated in her native 
Norway. 

There was quite a gang of 
youths in the vicinity of the 
‘‘crick,’’ There were the 
Galbraith boys (we called them 
Gilbraith), Archie, Duncan, Bob 
and Frank; the Schmidts, 
Dominic, Andrew, Tony and 
Johnnie; Dave Edwards, and 
numerous Frickes, but they were 
very young. These boys had a 
monopoly on the white water lily 
trade. They would gather the 
white lilies and had a market at 
the Goodrich dock when the 
boats landed their tourists for a 
stroll up to the main part of the 
city. 

This has grown into quite a 
Story for a little insignificant 
creek but its memories are still 
very vivid and I suppose there 
are lot of incidents I have 
forgotten. 


—— 
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Old City Ordinances Require 


Insignia to Be Worn at Fires - 


(Editor’s Note — The late Francis* 
X. Murphy of Manitowoc, who wrote 
extensively of the history of the 
Lakeshore Area and whose stories 
appeared regularly in The Herald: 
Times-Reportor, enjoyed remin- 
iscing about the community he 
loved. This story appeared in the 
Paper Jan, 7, 1954). i 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — In my last” 
installment referring to the 1870- 
Charter and City Ordinances I 
stated that there would be at 
least one more because I ran 


across so many interesting: - 


sections. Take, for instance, the 
fire ordinance adopted June 8, 
1870, provides, in section 23, that 
a badge will be worn on the coat 
of the mayor and aldermen of the 
city, at fires, consisting of a- 
rosette with the word mayor or 
alderman — ward painted or 
otherwise wrought thereon. If. 
this ordinance has not been 
repealed our city fathers better 
take warning. 

Section 24 follows: ‘The Chief 
Engineers and the two Assistant 
Engineers shall severally while 
on duty wear a leather fire cap, 
painted white with a gilded front, 
and carry a bright metal 
Speaking trumpet. On the front of 
the Chief Engineer’s cap shall be 
painted in black letters the words 
Chief Engineer. On the front of 
the first Assistant Engineer’s cap 
shall be in like manner painted 
the -words and figures First 
Assistant Engineer.’* The 
Same applies to the Second 
Assistant Engineer). . 

_ Section 25 requires fire war- 
deng and the city marshal to be 
properly identified. It is very 
apparent fires were quite an 
attraction and also the city 
fathers were required to be 
properly attired in the proper 
raiment. = 

Also in June, 1870, an or- 
dinance “for the preservation of 
the property of the City of 
Manitowoc, to- preserve - good’ 
order in said city, and for other 
purposes.”’ The first six sections 
to have the protection of 
sidewalks under consideration. 
.(Remember sidewalks were built | 
of wood. Cement was not known 
in these parts). Burning, cutting, 
sawing hewing or tearing up or 
removing was subject to a fine of 
from $10 to $25. 

Leading, driving or riding 24 
horse, ox or any other animal on: 


the sidewalks was subject to a” observation shows this is surely iG 


‘fine of from $5 to $10. 


“Every person driving or, 


‘having charge of any cab, cart,! ° 


coach, dray, wagon or other. 
vehicle, or riding or leading any ' 
horse or other animal, who shall! 
stop or stand on any cross-walk 
in the City of Manitowoc, so as to 
obstruct the passage of the same, 
shall On conviction thereof be. 
fined in a sum not exceeding $10! 


dead letter in the archives of the 
city hall). 

Section 9 follows: ‘‘Every: 
person who shall shoot or fire any” 
gun or pistol, or discharge any 
kind of fireworks within the 
corporate limits of the City of 
Manitowoc shall be fined in a 
sum not exceeding $25 and the 
cost of prosecution.” , 

Section eleven is interesting 


slaughter house or place of 
butchering within the city, or 
who shall slaughter or dress any 
cattle, calves, sheep or swine, or 
boil any lard or tallow within said 
city, shall be punished by a fine: 
not exceeding $25, and costs of 
prosecution; provided, that 
citizens of this- city may be 
permitted by the mayor to 
slaughter and dress within the 
city, and upon their own 
premises; cattle, calves, sheep 
or swine which shall be intended 
for the private use of themselves 
and their families, upon such 
conditions and such restrictions 
as the mayor of the city shall 
prescribe, without subjecting 


‘yperson who shall keep any™ provided, 


Section 13 provides: “No- 
‘distiller, tanner, brewer, 
‘meatpacker, glue maker, Soap 
boiler, tallow chandler, dyer, 
livery stable keeper or dealer in. 
meat, vegetables, hides or skins 
shall be permitted to discharge 
from the above plants any four or 
nauseous liquids into any ad-; 
jacent buildings or grounds 
-occupied by any other persons, 
nor into the Manitowoc River. 

The tragic thing about this last: 
‘section is that at one time 
‘Manitowoc had all these little 
industries. The flue factory up: 
the river, just about on the spot: 
now occupied by the floating dry, 
- docks across from the Manitowoc: 


and the costs of prosecution. (My 


»made probably the best glue in: 
i (he United States. . 


My father arranged for the sale 
lof this business to Armour and 
* Company in the early part of this 


. century. Section 16 provides that. ; 
* no carcass of any animal that has: - 


died may be left in any public 
‘ground, street, lane, alley, 
. wharf, dock or public lot. Section, 
117 provided no hog pen could be 
within 200 feet of the adjoining lot 
of a neighbor. I know positively 
jthis ordinance was never en- 
forced. 

Section 25 forbids any lewd, 
wanton, indecent or obscene 
language in or about any street, 
alley or public ground, Section 36 


enough to quote in full: “Any 


Herald-Times-Reporter, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis. 


follows: ‘Every person who shall—. 
- bathe, or swim in the river, lake 


‘or other public place within the 
| jurisdiction of the city, at, any 
\time between the hours of six in- 
‘the morning and eight in the 
evening, their persons being 
exposed to public gaze, shall be 
deemed guilty of an offense, and 
on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5 and the costs of prosecution.” 
Apparently the Bikini bathing 


costumes were not even dreamed 


of then. 


themselves to the penalty above 


reputed pick-pocket, burglar, 


Portland Cement Company, 


Wed., March 31, 1978 —9 


article whatsoever.’ You will 
note this restriction applies just - 
to the city’s jurisdiction. 

There is a lot more that could 
be told, but I will wind up with 


‘section 65 which provides: = 
‘*4Every person who shall be 


convicted of being a known or— 


a 


thief, watch stuffer or ba 


‘player, within the limits of the 
-city, shall be punished by a fine 
_ of not less than $5, nor more thar: 


$50, and the cost of prosecution.” 


* This last section may account for 
etha lack of ball players * 


Section 39 says “no persoM Manitowoc has contributed to the 4 


shall within the limits of this city, 


big leagues. If our morals aren’¢; 


pick or attempt to pick from the up to par, it surely is no fault of | 


pockets or person of another, ALY «our founding fathers, . 


12 — Herald-Times-Reporter, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis, 
F.X. Murphy Recalled 


Winter Meant Lots of Work 
In Early Days of Manitowoc 


(Bditors Mote — Back! in “Ine 
Carty Gaya.” getting a home remy 
for winter was an OC Casion 
requiring lamily cooperation Even 
an the late historian, Prancis x. 
Murphy, recatied i1 in the Feb. 1, 
tes, Heras Times-Reporter, ore 
paring tor the cold seawon had 
Changed then to years ago The 
“present” generation may iike to 
Sompare the turn of the century, a 
Qverter century ago and now on 
how families ready for the “coig 
Spot.” 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — Looking 
back into the past, it occurs to 
me winter was a rather serious 
matter. There were very few 
basements under homes. Most 
of the homes had a cellar of a 
room or two, which meant most 
of the house was close to the 
ground. 

This required what we called 
“banking the house.” To bank a 
house one took boards and held 
them in place about a foot from 
the foundation and filled the 
space with saw-dust, tan-bark., 
leaves and in some cases 
manure. Manure wasn't hard to 
get — every other person had a 
cow or horse. Tanbark could be 
had for the asking at one of the 
seven tanneries in the town. 
Saw-dust could be had for the 
asking at the two sawmills. 

It might interest some of the 
youngsters to know who owned 
all these tanneries, At one time 
there were Frank H. Bean, 
Dobbert and Kuhl, Herman 
Grabo, Schnorr Brothers, Fred 
Schultz, Sherman and Sons and 
Henry Vits. George Pankratz 


and Company, Guyles and 
Nash had saw mills. Later Mr 
Schoch went into business with 
Mr. Pankratz. 

After getting the banking 
done the storm windows had to 
be put up. They were screwed 
on. Each window had a little 
vent for fresh air. After this 
was done it was about time to 
get in the apples and potatoes 
and other vegetables. How well 
I remember late in the fall 
Dave Croll would bring in’ a 
small shipload of New York 
apples and sell a two and one 
half bushel barrel, delivered, 
for $1.75. These would be 
Baldwins, Greenings, Northern 
Spies and Russets. Potatoes 
and other vegetables could be 
picked up around here. 

Then there was the pork 
barrel. It was always quite an 
adventure to go into the cellar 
and spear around the depths of 
the barrel for a nice chunk of 
pork. You don’t hear much 
nowadays of pork and cabbage. 
Neither do pork and beans taste 
like they used to. 

Talking about pork reminds 


me a great many had their own . 


pigs right in their own back 
yards. Right across the street 
from our old home the Blazek 
family always raised a poor 
deluded pig. Fed on the best in 
the land only to be led to 
Slaughter in the middle of 
winter. It was a great event in 
the neighborhood and spec- 
tators were never lacking. 


Mon., April 19, 1976 


Another essential in the well 
organized household was 
getting in the supply of cord- 
wood. Some farmer would 
bring in three or four cords of 
maple cut into four foot lengths 
and when Mr. Colby or Mr. 
Birdsall got around to it, it 
would be sawed into lengths fit 
for the stove, usually sixteen or 
twelve inch. Mr. Colby had a 
tread-power that operated the 
saw and Mr. Birdsall had a 
steam engine. The charge 
would be about a dollar a cord 
and the wood was about four 
dollars so the pile of wood 
thrown around the Jot stood 
about five dollars. The cost of 
Splitting and viling was nil — 
that was done by the boys of the 
family and was a chore taken 
as a matter of course 


RESON 
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Then the coal had to be put 
into the cellar. Hard coal was 
about seven dollars a tone, the 
smaller sizes about four and 
one half dollars per ton. We 
have been selling coal for more 
than 50 years and I remember 
very distinctly that people 


kicked at those prices. 

When this fuel was consumed 
the ashes were not thrown 
around indiscriminately but 
more or less conserved. Every 
family had an ash barrel in the 
backyard and the hard coal 
ashes were sifted Up in our 
neighborhood, especially, you 
can imagine what it was to get 
out on a cold winter's morning 
with a cold wind blowing in 
from the lake to be out there 
sifting the ashes to conserve a 
few quarts of unburned coal. 

Then the wood ashes were 
saved. They would be placed in 
wooden barrels placed on 
platforms and in the spring. 
water would be added to the 
ashes. Small apertures were in 
the bottom of the barrels, the 
barrels placed at a slight angle, 
and the seepage of the water 
would cause lye to be formed 
This lye would be used for the 
making of soft soap 

During the winter all the fats 
from the table would be saved 
and when the spring came 
these would be placed in the 
soap kettle. The soap kettle was 
made of heavy iron, about two 
and one half feet in diameter. 
Early in spring a heavy beam 
was placed under the bale of 
the kettle and suspended on 
blocks over a big fire. A little 


‘ water was added and all day 


long that mixture of lye, fat and 


: water seethed out there in the 
, back yard. It was pleasant to 
' Joll 
. flames: there is no age when a 
‘ human being does not like a 
— fire. At night, naturally the fire 


around and watch the 


died down. 

In the morning a cake had 
formed on the mixture and this 
would be cut into bars of 
varying thicknesses and stored 
in the attic. That would be the 
supply of scrubbing soap for the 
next year. I understand, but 
possibly my readers don’t; the 
only ashes fit for soap were 
hardwood ashes. 

Now, with the house banked 
and the cellar filled, we are 
about ready to gather around 
the lamp and share the weekly 
paper. This contained all the 
essential news. That is, why 
people of a few generations ago 
were so much better read and 
versed in worthwhile literature 
than people are today: the 
classics never get old but we 
just don’t have time to enjoy 


‘ them now with all the other 


attractions. 
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No 3rd Street 
In North Side 


(Editor's Note — This article is 
another in a series written by the 
late Francis xX, Murphy, Manitowoc 
historian, which appeared in The 
Heraki-Times-Reporter more than 
two decades ago. This Story was 
Printed Feb. 2, 1954.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC 
Occasionally the question of the 
existence of a Third street on 
the north side of the city is 
raised, There may have been 
one on a plat designed by some 
cartographer back in New York 
100 years ago but there wasn't 
one 80 years ago 

In 1882, my father bought a 
little home on north Fourth 
Street at what is now number 
527. It was a Queen Anne Style 
and the lot extended back east 
from Fourth Street and sloped 
off into Lake Michigan's 


Shoreline. The spot around the. 


corner of Fourth and Park 
Streets is my old stamping 
ground, 

When I was a little boy the 
Herschel Smalley family lived 
on the southeast corner, next to 
the east came My grand- 
parents in a tiny cottage which 
is now the south end of the 
Walter Bump home at number 
318, East of this came the 
Thompson home and the 
Thompson garden lay between 
the house and the old Smailey 
barn and east of the barn came 
@ garden which extended to the 
lake bank. 

The Smalleys kept a horse, 
cow and goat in this barn. The 
maternal grandfather — Mr. 
Langworthy — also kept his 
tools in this barn. 

Referring to the tiny cottage 
of my grandparents: this was 
about three rooms consisting of 
a living room, bedroom and 
kitchen. The bedroom and 
living room occupied the north 
part of the house and a step 
down brought one into the 
kitchen which was really the 
living room because that was 
where the waking hours were 
Spent. I can still se my grand- 
father sitting beside the wood- 


| SU a 


burning stove. His long muzzle 
loading rifle stood back of his 
chair and almanacs hung from 
the wall. 

This grandfather came from 
Sligo, in Ireland, to Canada as a 
clerk for the Hudson's Bay 
Company about 1815. He went 
back to Ireland after a few 
years and tried to persuade his 
family to come over here 
Unsuccessful, he came back 
alone, married my grand 
mother, Anna Brown, in New 
York State and came out to 
Milwaukee early in the 1840s 

The property on which this 
little cottage stood ran back to 
the south and adjoined our 
property which ran from the 
west to the east. There was a 
path leading from our back 
door down to Grandpa's back 
door and it seems now that I 
ran down there every day with 
some little plate of food. | 
should have mentioned my 
grandfather died in 1886 at 88, 
so he is really only a faded 
memory but my grandma lived 
until I was 21 so I have vivid 
recollection of her, 

She was always dressed in 
black and her dress had buttons 
from her neck to the bottom 
hem. Every time I came into 
the house she wound hug me 
and measure me against the 
buttons and every day I grew 
about an inch — more or less — 
but I believed every word. 

This little grandma was a 
herb doctor and I can still smell 
the aromatic fragrance of 
herbs hanging in the back 
entry, or shed as we called it. 
She would gather the “yarbs”’ 
at certain phases of the moon. 
Believe it or not, she reared 13 
children and never had a doctor 
in the house, My mother was 
the 13th which more or less 
accounts for the fact my 
grandparents were always old 
to me, 

This little cottage had a brick 
wall around it. Johnnie jump- 
ups (a form of pansy) grew in 
the brick joints and bleeding 


“earts and all the other old- 


fashioned flowers grew in 
profusion close to the house. 

To the present generation our 
old home might be of some 
interest. It set back from the 
picket fence on Fourth Street 
and was surrounded by trees, 
mountain ash, chestnut. 
balsam and a huge Balm of 
Gilead. There was even a little 
play house at the southeast 
corner. 

When the Balm of Gilead 
would shed its cotton my 
mother used to tell me how the 
women made bandages of this 
during the Civil War. As I said 
at the beginning, my father 
bought this little home in 1882 
and at that time it contained a 
bathroom. The bathroom 
consisted of a huge copper tub 
and the usual washbasin, It was 
to the west of the kitchen 
Adjoining the kitchen stove was 
the water tank and suspended 
from the ceiling of the room to 
the east of the kitchen was a 
platform with a large tank or 
vat and a pump connected with 
the cistern under the building 
It was my brother's and my 
task to pump this tank full, at 
least every Saturday. We took 
that wonderful soft water as a 
matter of course and never 
appreciated the luxury of a soft 
water bath until the time came 
when we couldn't get it. 

About 1896 my father added a 
second story to the old home. 
He also built a modern barn. I 
remember vividly the barn 
dance we had when the barn 
was completed. Our parents 
decided they would have a 
dance too and they did, about 
two days later. The only 
musician I remember was the 
Violinist, Arthur Karnofsky, 
whose specialty was ‘Listen to 
the Mocking Bird,’ and the 
whole city was proud of his 
musical proficiency. 

In 1908, my father bought the 
Smalley home on the corner of 
Fourth and Park and moved it 
to 825 North Sixth where it now 
stands. He moved the old home 
onto the Smalley site. I now live 
at the North Sixth Street home. 
A few years ago as I neared it in 
the evening I met a few young 


» men examining it and told them 


with a doleful expression 
that the house was very old. 
Esto B. Wood, who was making 
‘he examination, said, with a 
baleful gleam in his eye — “we 
know it — it was built in 1850 — 
it says so right here in this 
book.”’ 
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(Editor's Note — late 
Francis X. Murphy of Manitowoc 
whose writings about eariy day 
Manflowec County history have 
Deer reprinted in The Meraid. 
Times Reporter during this Bicen- 
femmial Year, lked to reminesce 
We resorted to an 1880 directory bo 
note hese observations. which 
were printed March 12, 1884) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — A friend of 
mine, Edward J. Kirscher, 
brought in an 1880 directory of 
Manitowve the other day, with 
strict instructions to return it. I 
have enjoyed studying it and 
have found a great many in- 
teresting statistics that seem 
worth passing on 

In 1880, the population of the 
city was 6,340 — 2,552 on the 
north side of the Manitowoc 
River and 3,788 on the. south 
side. The chief of police was 
Hugh Morrison and there were 


two patroimen ana three 
special police who were on call. 
in case an emergency arose. 

Our fire departments con- 
sisted of the Manitowoc Steam 
Engine Co. on the north side at 
Commercial and Seventh 
streets and on the south side the 
South Side Steam Engine Co. 
and the Phoenix Hook and 
Ladder Co. occupied a building 
in the middle of the block on 
MarshaN Street between 
Eighttrand Ninth streets. There 
was also a manually operated 
pump at 17th and Franklin 
streets but this is not listed in 
the directory. These fire 
companies consisted entirely of 
volunteers and about the only 
remuneration they received 
was the privilege of wearing 
blue flannel shirts with lots of 
buttons down the front and 
helmets. 

There were three public 
schools, the first ward at 
Eighth and Hamilton streets, 
the second ward at Seventh and 
State streets and the third ward 
at 13th and Marshall streets. 
The~directory describes the 
location as 13th and Marshall 
but the grounds actually ex- 
tended from the middle of the 
block on 13th to Marshall and 
around the corner back to the 
middle of the block on 12th. 

There were three buildings. 
One of them was the Reformed 
Church at Ninth and Hancock 
streets. When it was decided to 
build the brick church on this 
site, the church was moved 
across the street to the south 
and occupied until the brick 
church was completed. When 
the congregation moved into its 
new edifice, the old church was 
moved onto the third ward 
school grounds. 


Traces Growth ; 


When the Third Ward School 
Board decided to build what is 
now called the Adams School 
these buildings were sold.' 
Sigman’s Curtain Shop at 1424 
Washington now occupies one 
of the buildings and the 
building immediately north of 
this is also one of the ald school 
buildings. The Mahnke and 
Multerer store at 1302 
Washington St. occupies the 
third building. 

The Post Office was at what 
is now 818 S. Eighth St. Later it 
was moved to the north end of 
the Eighth Street bridge and 
from there to its present 
location 

There were just two banks in 
1880. They both failed in 1892 so 
for a little while there was only 
one bank, the Manitowoc 
Savings Bank which was 
started in 1884 by John Schuette 
and is now headed by his 
grandson, Henry. There were 
four newspapers, all since 
discontinued. The present daily 
paper is just a newcomer, being 
only a few years past 50, and we_ 


are talking about 74 years ago. 
There were two temperance 
organizations. One consisted of 
men only but it wasn't long 
before the women tagged along 
with their auxiliary. These 
women were just about 50 years 
ahead of the times. I don’t 
believe women’s temperance 
societies now exist anywhere. 

There were two turner 
societies. One was composed of 
mostly Germans and they used 
the old Turner Hall at South 
Seventh and Washington 
streets. The other was com- 

sed mostly of Bohemians and 


they used the Slovanska Lipa or _ 


what is now known as the Opera 
House. Frank Kostmlatsky is 
shown as the secretary and 
treasurer of this society. Frank 
had a very swell inn at what is 
now 714 York St. His and the 
Windiate House. were the 
hangouts of Manitowoc’s elite. 
There were no fancy stools to 
-sit on — you just hung on the 
bar, draping a foot on the bar 
rail and drank real high grade 
whisky at a top price of ten 
cents and pured your own. At 
ten cents you were really 
paying for some of the 
overhead because whisky could 
be bought at less than a dollar a 
quart. —— 


Some time ago I mentioned 
that Manitowoc was laid out by 
some dreaming map-maker. To 
bear this out to some degree I 
will mention a few streets on 
the original plat and which we 
know never existed in the 
memory of the present 
generation. There were 
Achleys Ann, Bridge, Caroline, 
Chestnut, Clara, Gardiner, 
Harris, High, Julia, Morrow, 
Muehienberg, Railroad, Rich- 
mond, Spruce, Steuben, Ten 
Eyck, and Walnut. Of these I 
recall Harris, Richmond and 
Ten Eyck. They are now 14th, 
15th and 18th streets. 

The churches are still 
flourishing and greater in 
number. There are a few which 
have disappeared. There was a 
Baptist church at Seventh and 
Marshall; and a Norwegian 
Methodist Episcopal at 426 
North Sixth St. which was 
moved to Seventh and St. Clair 
streets but it has disappeared. 

Naturally there is a lot more 
that could be told but for the 
present I will leave these few 
items for your thoughtful 
consideration. 


——_ —— — 


(Editer’s Note — The directory 
of 1830, which was baned & him, 
Provided additiena! comment by 
the late Francis X. Morphy. Man 
tewec County Distorian. Before the 
Manitowoc writer returned me Gi 
rectory to the lender, he produced 
ths story, which appeared in The 
Heraic-Times-Reporter March 29, 
1954.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

The old 1880 directory is still 
in my possession but before 
telling more of the interesting 
data | will make a correction in 
my reference to the churches. 
A friend of long standing, 
Whose name I cannot mention, 
apologized profusely for 
correcting Me, to wit: the 
Norwegian Methodist 
Episcopal Church at 426 N. 
Sixth St., was moved by a Mr. 
Nooker to 1103 Huron St. and 
fitted out for a store. The little! 
church at the:southwest corner 
of Seventh and St. Clair Streets 
formed the nucleus of the, 
Present Congregation of St.) 


Paul Evangelical Lutheran! 


Church at the southwest corner ‘ 


The building was not moved but 
Was razed. ~- 
' Getting back to the directory, 
there were listed under 
agricultural implements nine 
flames, none of which are now 
in business, Hugo Klinholz and 
A.B. Melendy were listed as 
artists. They were 
hotographers, but are no 
onger in business. There were 
five bakers and confectioners 
who have disappeared. The two 
banks failed in 1892. 
, Thereare four barbers listed, 
bne of whom was Jim Gaton. 
ne of our very prominent 
citizens fell into the area-way in 
ront of the old Windiate Hotel 
‘and was put to bed in the hotel 
with a broken arm or leg, | 
have forgotten which, and the 
doctor put Jim Gaton in charge 
AS a sort of keeper or male 
nurse. 
* The only medicine prescribed 
was a bottle of whisky. The 
nurse misunderstood the doctor 
and he took the medicine in- 
Stead of giving it to the patient. 
He must have taken an over- 
Mose because after a_ short 
anterval he came down the 
“wide, grand staircase into the 
obby, about four steps at a 
time, positively snakey. It did 
wot disturb Tom Windiate, the 
rp paral who always sat 
eside the front window with 
is derby hat down over his 
eeyes, because without getting 
Sup from his reclining position, 
she just said. ‘‘go git him Bill,” 
sand Bill did. Bill was William 
«Houghton, the clerk who later 


-_ 
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Most 1880 Manitowoc Firms No Longer Exist 


Brewery and the Schreihart 
site by the Union Hall. It is also 
interesting to note that Louis 
Kunz, later head of Kunz and 
Bleser Brewing Company, was 


foreman for John Schreihart ’ 


in 1880. There is not the remot- 
est trace of the 13 blacksmiths 
listed. Of the twelve boot and 
Shoe dealers and manufac 
turers, John Schuette and 
Brothers is the only firm left, 
Under bowling alleys, 
Frederick Becker occupied the 
Site of the present Huchthausen 
Company at Eighth and 
Washington Streets. This was 
also a saloon. Tavern was 2 
name applied to places along 
the country roads. 


There were eight individuals 
and firms actually manufac- 
turing cigars. Some employed 
as many as four cigar makers. 
It is too bad some of the present 
smokers can’t get a drag on one 
of those old cigars. One good 
puff would last the present 
smoker for the rest of the day. 

Under the head of coopers. 
there were five names listed. 
That is practically a lost art 
now. In addition to beer kegs 
they also made flour barrels. 
When my father and mother 
were married in 1878 they were 
given a flour” barrel for a 
wedding gift. There isn’t a flour 
barrel in the whole city now. 

Of the five drug stores listed, 
the Buerstatte firm is the only 
one left. Under dry goods we 
find seven names of whom 
Schuette Brothers is the sole 
Survivor. There were three 
flour mills of which the Oriental 
mills is the sole survivor. The 


‘became a barber and practiced 


«here for many years. 


© William Rahr is listed as the — 


‘only beer bottler but he is also 
‘listed with the brewers as 
‘proprietor of the Eagle 
sBrewery. In addition to the 
‘Eagle there were three others: 
*Engel’s Brewing Company at 
‘Washington and 2ist Streets, 
‘Frederick Pautz on Marshall 
-between Ninth and 10th Streets 
fand John Schreihart at 
‘Washington and 10th Streets. 
* The Pautz site is now oc- 


rcupied by the Kingsbury _ 


ATNITAGG 


of 10th and St. Clair Streets. \ j=“ 


— 


Thurs., June 10, 1976" 


Truman and Cooper mill was 
occupied until a few years ago 
by the Quality Fruit Company 
and the Fliegler mill is oc- 
cupied by the Manitowoc Cold 
Storage Company. The Truman 
and Cooper and the Fliegler 
mills both went out of business 
when the banks crashed in 1892, 


——— 


Under the head of grocers 
there were 13 listed of whom 
Schuette Brothers and Plumb 
and Nelson still survive 
although Plumb and Nelson 
long ago went into the 
wholesale grocery business 
exclusively. There were six 
harness makers long since 


departed. There was one horse 
trainer, Louis Lawrence who 


lived atthe St. Charles Hotel. . 


He cured horses of all bad 
habits — special attention 
given to colt breaking. 

There were nine hotels listed, 
all gone. On the spot where the 
Building and Loan Association 


ER _— 


It appears I forgot to mention ! 
Coal dealers. The directory lists 
Just one. N.B. Morse had a little | 
shed down on Quay Street.’ 
between Fifth and Sixth Streets 
but Schmidt and Wittenberg 


also handled coal through their 
lumber yard between Sixth and 


Seventh Streets. In those days 


fe 


now has its offices was the 
Wisconsin House. Jeremiah 
Daily was the proprietor and he 
catered especially to the young 
railroad men who worked for 
the Milwaukee Lakeshore and 
Western. The railroad com- 
pany had a large roundhouse 
here and was really quite an 


the little ships were imloaded » 
by bucKets hauled to the dock 
pat horses and wheeled in 
an coal dumped through 
the roof. We have seen a lot of 
changes S since that time. 


Tues., June 15, 1976 


Reem 


Bird's-eye View, Manttowor, Win, : a 


3c Sa : 
THE WAY IT WAS — This view of Washington post card dated 1909. Washington Street was not 
Street. Manitowoc. looking west. is shared for paved. The Manitowoc County Courthouse. in the 
Herald-Times-Reporter readers by Mrs. Hilda foregound, and other familiar landmarks can be 


Stock of Rt. 3. Manitowoc. The picture was on a recognized 


Manitowoc Had 48 Saloons, 
wyers in 1880 Listing 


14 La 


Tues., June 15, 1976 


(Editor’s Note — Directories. 
especially 1880 vintage, turn up 
some interesting facts, as witness 
this story written by a Manitowoc 
County historian, the late Francis 
X. Murphy. This story, one of three 
related to the Manitowoc city direc 
tory of almost a century ago, ap- 
peared in The Herald-Times- 
Reporter April 7, 1954.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — This will 
about exhaust the information I 
can glean from the old 1880 City 
Directory and I close the old 
book with reluctance. In the 
classified section T ran across 
the lawyers. There are only 14 
listed and of these there only 
remain descendents. John 
Pritchard Nash and_ the 
Schmitz boys, Richard and 
Woodrow. It is really strange 
that 74 years ago Jack Nash’s 
grandfather, Lyman J., and the 
Schmitz boys uncle, Adolph J., 
were law partners. 

There were eleven meat 
dealers of whom just one shop 
remains and ‘that is the Frank 
Kadow shop, recently con- 
ducted by his son, John, who in 
turn transferred to the Kieman 
and Herrmann interests. The 
Baetke shop at 1127 South Tenth 
St. came along very shortly 
after 1880. | happen to know this 
because when I went to St. 
Boniface School I used to skip 
up there and for two cents, 
sometimes a whole nickel, Mr. 


Baetke would give me a big 


hunk of liver sausage for my 
lunch. Tf have liked liver 
sausage all these years. 
However in 1880 Mr. Baetke 
was learning his trade at John 
Pitz’s market on York Street. 
This shop later became the 
Sorge boys downtown dairy. 
There were only two livery 
stables listed. Ramus Schmidt 
& Co. were in the middle of the 
block on Commercial Street 
between Eighth and Ninth. 
Klingholz and Ward had a 
stable at Ninth and Franklin 
streets on the spot where the 
post office now stands. Pem- 
broke S. Tillson was a silent 
partner with Ramus and 
Schmidt but later became a full 
partner when Tillson took over 
the Klingholz stable and the 
firm was known as Tillson & 
Schmidt. 
This was a very complete 


livery stable and omnibus line. 
Mr. Schmidt was Henry 
Schmidt, one time county 
sheriff and the father of the late 
Albert Schmidt and Mrs, F.C. 
Borcherdt. 

Talking about omnibuses, 
Tillson and Schmidt took care 
of the Northwestern House, 
owned by Mathias Kettenhofen 
They probably took care of the 
Williams House, located where 
Kresge’s store now is, until the 
Cootway and Herzog stable 
took over. This stable did not 
exist in 1880. The Windiate 
Hotel had its own omnibus. 
These buses met all trains and 
boats and the sound of the 
drivers calling passenger s 
attention to the various hotels 
still rings in my ears. Charley 
Herzog could really out yell all 
the other drivers 

In these horse and buggy 
days the liverymen took care of 
the traveling men who had to 
canvas the country villages 
Judge Albert Schmidt used to 
like to tell how many miles he 
traveled with knights of the 
grip. Livery stables were great 
hangouts and a young lad was 
highly privileged to be allowed 
to listen in and hear the merits 
of Maud S. and Jay Eye See 
discussed. Of course he might 
have to wash a buggy or two but 
that wasn’t much to pay for the 


hay and drinking in words of 
wisdom 

There were eight physicians 
listed. Doctor Luhman, Doctor 
Paine and Doctor Pritchard 
Still have descendents but none 
of them practice medicine 
Those doctors were unsung 
heroes. Weather never in- 
terfered with their devotion to 
their profession. [ can still see 
them bundled up with their fur 
gauntlets and buffalo robes 
driving through drifts and 
making their calls and at the 
end of the year probably asking 
for a dollar a visit. 

Doctor Paine and Doctor 
Coakley drove gigs in summer 
These were high two wheeled 
affairs and enabled the driver 
to negotiate wooded areas and 
were lighter for the horse. 
Doctor Coakley was returning 


_.from a country visit in one of 


these when he was jolted out 
and killed. This happened just 
west of Silver Lake on the road 
that now leads to Valders 
People all believed he dozed off 
from exhaustion and when a 
wheel struck a rock the jolt 
threw him out. He was found in 
the morning and his horse was 
nearby quietly munching 
grass 

In 1880, there were 48 saloons 
in the city. The total population 
was 6,340. A little mental arith- 
metic reveals that there was 
one saloon to every 132 
inhabitants, men, women and 
children. Women and children 
didn't patronize saloons in 
those days so a little more 
arithmetic reveals that there 
was one saloon for every 33 
men. When you figure a 
shooper for a nickel and a 
delicious free lunch on the side 
it is not surprising so few 
survived. As far as I can see 
there are just four saloons 
doing business in the locations 
shown in the old directory. 

Of all the interesting in- 
formation I gathered I think the 
most is the location of a Volk’s 
Garten, conducted by Adolph 
Wittman at the corner of 
Seventh and Hamilton streets. 
Some of you may remember a 
rather ornate frame home at 
the southeast corner of this 


“privilege of-sitting-onvesbale.o!—tnrersectionssiteeWall ans— 


came from Germany and were 
educated and cultured people. 
They loved the theater and 
music and really enjoyed 
living. When it comes to real 
gemuetlichkeit, J can picture 
the fun of sitting at a table in 
this Volk’s Garten, drinking 
coffee and nibbling on kuchen 
and kaffee kake and just 
talking smart. 

This will about end the story 
of the Directory. I feel now I 
can return it to its owner and I 
hope he will commend my 
dissection 

There is just one little bit of 
information I will add. Doctor 
Coakley was succeeded by 
Doctor Fraser; Doctor Fraser 
by Doctor Gleason; Doctor 
Gleason by Doctor Rees; and 
they all occupied the office at 
811 York Street. 


OT 
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June 28, 1976, Monday 


City’s First Charter 
Is Scanned by Murphy 


(Editor's Note - The jate 
Francis X. Murphy, Manitowoc his 
forian, offen browsed = through 
books fo obtain information to sup 
plement his historical accounts. In 
this article, printed in The Herald 
Times-Reporter April 278 1954, he 
Yoki abou! regulations and powers 
of the City of Manitowoc after the 
community was granted = its 
charter.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — On March 
12, 1870, the people of the state 
of Wisconsin, represented in 
Senate and Assembly. granted 
the City of Manitowoc its 
charter. This determines the 
boundaries, rights and powers 
of the corporation, officers and 
methods of election and ap- 
pointment. powers and duties 
of the several officers, im- 
provement of streets, alleys 
and the vacation of streets and 


alleys. In all there are eleven 
chapters, and these chapters 
are divided into 127 sections 
and the seclions are very much 
subdivided which makes the 
tract a very full evening's 
reading. 

When the charter was grant- 
ed the citizens immediately 
proceeded to organize and 1m- 
mediately passed ordinances 
which combined with the 
charter gave the rules of proce- 
dure for the citizens of the 
newly organized city, 

The first mayor was Peter 
Johnston (father of Mrs. Robert 
Markham and Mrs. Clara 
Bressler, who still reside in the 
city) and the clerk was William 
Hemschemeyer, and the or- 
dinances are signed by these 
two men in their official 
capacity. : 

The first ordinance was ap- 
proved June 6, 1870, and 
covered the dock lines, mooring 
and moving of vessels. collec- 


ad — 2 


tion of wharfage and dockage 
at the ends of streets on the har- 
bor of Manitowoc. On the same 
day an ordinance to prevent 
fires in the city of Manitowoc 
and another establishing and 
regulating the fire department 
were approved. On June 7 an 
ordinance covering the preser- 
vation of property and good or- 
der was adopted. On June 27 an 


ordinance regulating * 


Evergreen Cemetery was ap- 
proved and adopted. On Sept. 27 
an ordinance governing the ob- 
struction of streets, alleys and 
public grounds was approved 
and adopted. 

-In February, 1871, the 
Legislature granted the City of 
Manitowoc the right to build 
bridges across the Manitowoc 
River and provided that no 
bridge may be built nearer the 
mouth of the river than Eighth 
Street. (This might interest 
some of the present advocates 
of an outer drive.) 

On March 9, 1871, the 
Legislature ordered the City of 
Manitowoc to survey Sherman 
Creek and its tributaries. There 
were at least four tanneries 
using this creek; Dobbert’s, 
Sherman’s,- Vits’ and Beans 
The tanneries are gone, but I 
believe the city still uses it for 
drainage purposes. 


On March 10, 1871, the 
Legislature granted the city the 
right to borrow money. 
“provided however, that the 
total amount of money so 
borrowed and scrip so issued 
shall not exceed the sum of 
$10,000" and to issue city scrip 
or city orders at the rate of not 
exceeding 10 per cent. 

In March, 1871, the 
Legislature authorized the City 
of Manitowoc to amend its 
original charter where it per- 
tained to the fire department as 
follows: ‘‘and the said Board of 
Aldermen shall have power to 
pay to each active fireman a 
com tion not to exceed ten 
dollars per ariniim to each such _ 
fireman, provided, howéver, 
that such fireman shall have 
served at least one year in any 
company organized under 
authority of any ordinance or 
resolution of said city, and shall 
be, and during that time have 


been an active member in good ° 


standing in said company, 
which fact shall be verified by 
the foreman and secretary of 
such company, and approved 
by the chief engineer of the fire 
department; and provided fur- 
ther, that the number of such 
firemen drawing compensation 
from the city as_ herein 
provided, shall not exceed 60 
members for each engine com- 
pany, and 40 members of each 
hook and ladder, independent 
hose sack or bucket company 
and no member of any such 
company shall receive com- 
pensation who is not over the 
age of 18 years.’ (I might in- 
sert right here, these men were 
all volunteers and fire fighting 
was more or less a social diver- 
sion.) 

Chapter VI, of the original 
charter, covers the Board of 
Aldermen and its general 
duties and powers. Section six 
of this chapter is divided into 34 
parts so obviously I can’t men- 
tion many of them. However a 
few of them might cause a 
smile now, 

Part IV requires owners of 
buildings to provide and keep 
suitable ladders and fire 
buckets and if after due notice 
this is not done they will be 
provided by the city and in 
default of payment will be sub- 
ject toa suit. 

Section X covers the preven- 
tion of horse racing or im- 
moderate driving in the city 
streets. Section XI covers the 
restraint of cattle, swine, 
sheep, horses, poultry and 
geese running at large. Sec- 
tion XVIT prevents all persons 
from riding, leading or driving 
any horse, ox mule, cattle or 
other animal on the sidewalks. 

I find I am out on a limb, In 
another installment I will try to 
bring to your altention some of 
the rules laid down 80 years ago 
that are hardly applicable to 
the present generation. 


} 
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Murphy Reminisced About County Fairs 
Local Horsemen Corrected 


Information on Fast Steed 


(Editor's Note — This is another 
Story adout the early day Manitowoc 
County fairs, written by the tate 
Manitowoc historian, Francis xX. 
Murphy. The articte appeared in the 
Heraid-Times-Reporter Avg. 19, 
1954). 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
MANITOWOC — Some 
time ago I wrote a little tale 
about the old county fairs. I 
made a fatal error in stating 
that Afrite was the fastest 
horse ever raised in this coun- 
ty. Our local horsemen rose 
up enmasse and not only 
corrected me but gave me a 
lot more information that one 
attempting to tell about coun- 
ty fairs should have known. 
Gus Paseman actually 
raised and trained a’ little 
mare which he called Miss 
Pluto Scott. Her sire was 
McKinney Scott and her dam 
was Ludene Pluto, which, in- 
cidentally, was the property 
of Dr. Elmer Schuette. She 
aced in 2:03'4 on the Grand 
ircuit, and there is some 
argument as to her holdin 
the local track record whic 
was given to the Legionaire in 
2:05'2. The Legionaire was 


owned by Dr. West of g 


Madison, 

Then I mentioned Nancy 
Hanks’ rubber tired sulky. 
The local boys asked me why 
I didn’t go all the way and tell 
that Bud Doble drove Nancy 
Hanks and that he also drove 
the great and unbeaten Gold- 
smith Maid which made a 
world record of 2:14 in 1876. 
This was to a high wheeled 
sulky. 

While we are on the subject 
of horses, I might mention 
horses are now rated ac- 
cording to the money they 
win and not by the time they 
make. When you see a 25 
class on your score card, it 
means (hose horses have won 
less than $1,000 or the 18 class 
will mean the horses have 
won less than $4,000. I may be 
past a bit off on these amounts 
necause the classes are 
changed from time to time, 
but you will get the meaning 
of the classifications. People 
who attended racing 20 years 
ago will remember drivers 


pulling their horses at the 
wire. This was to prevent 
them breaking their records 
putting them in a faster class. 
Now the class depends en- 
tirely on the money won and 
they no longer pull the horses. 

It might be well at this time 
to tell about the little group of 
local horsemen who are 
keeping alive the ‘‘sport of 
kings.” As well as I can 
recollect it consists of Arch 
Daughtery, Lester Dedricks, 
Lester Fidler, Ernie Haver. 
Ben Heidorf, Ed Jenerou. 


’ Gene Knauer, Jack Marquar- 


dt, Harold Mueller, Archie 
Richards, George schmidt, 
Bill Schneider, John Schuette 
and his son, John, Dr. Elmer 
Schuette, Russell Schuette, 
Ward Schuette and Victor 
Trastek, 

Horse lovers really owe 
these men deep gratitude for 
providing thrills for the price 
of a grand stand seat. Their 


iT 
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horses represent a huge in- 
vestment. In my last story I 
mentioned, among other 
things that some time I might 
mention some of the big time 
horses that raced here. 
Among those I remember 
distinctly are Red Bow, The 
Legionaire, Zenith and 
Citation. These horses all 
raced on the Grand Circuit. 
The appearance of Citation 
is rather pasate This 
horse was owned the 
Wright family and this family 
owned Galaniet bakin 
owder. A man named Dic 
McMahon brought the horse 
to Manitowoc. The Wright 
family later bought Fairland 
Farm at Lexington, Ky. 
Fairland was previously 
owned by Harry Schleisinger 
of Milwaukee. His farm 
manager was Bob Strader, 
and Harry married Bob's 


sEarTTH 


beautiful daughter, Mona. 
When this marriage ended, 
Mona married Harrison 
Williams, and some of my 
feminine readers, provided { 
have any might remember 
Mrs. Harrison Williams as 
one of the ten best dressed 
women in the United States. 
The Wrights changed the 
name of the farm to Calumet 
Farm, after their famous 
baking powder brand. 

I fully realize my weakness 
for the past and I love to 
hearken back to when I was a 
little boy and broke all recor- 
ds to get out to the fair and 
Stay there until dark, I 
always hurried to the barns 
which were then on the south- 
west corner of the grounds. 
On the way there I passed the 
carriages lined up at the fen- 
ce west of the grandstand. 

I remember one equipage 
especially. It belonged to the 
Job Clark family. Job was the 
first distributor of Standard 


Oil in this vicinity. The oil _ 


was kerosene. Gasoline was 
unheard of then. However, 
when the fair was on, Job hit- 
ched the horse, old Dan, to 
the two seater and the whole 
Clark family came out in a 
body. They still do. People 
from the farms came in too, 
but they put their wagons in 
the northeast corner of the 
grounds, unhitched the horse 
and let them browse on hay in 
the back end of the wagon. It 
was an all-day affair for 
them and bitterly they regret- 
ted when the time came to po 
home and do the chores by 
the light of a lantern. 

Up around the stock barns 
one could always bump into 
little groups of farmers who 
probably hadn't seen each 
other since the last fair. I can 
still see Ed Bedell, who 
always wore gloves, Chris 
Muth with his friendly smile, 
John and Charley Hall, the 
Kiels and Eberhardts. Cap- 
tain Fulton and the Morgan 
family from out Clarks Mills 


way always brought in their 
herds of Jerseys. 


Over in the grand stand. 


e was always a little 
ph of townspeople who 
were glad to See each other 
and if bets were made they 


‘were probably,limited to a 


quarter. I remember 
especially a man by the name 
of Jake Vollrath from 
Sheboygan, who never 
missed a fair. He married a 
girl from Mishicot and this 
was one time a year he could 
reet al] the old neighbors, 
he Vollrath family, as we all 
know, are the founders of the 
reat enamel works in 
Sheboygan. In the early days 
the grand stand held only 
about a thousand. The 
present stand holds about 
2,800 so there was more 
visiting with old friends in the 
old stand. I think the county 
fairs were really intended for 
annual gatherings of old 
friends and were the *in- 
spiration for the old home 
weeks which originated in 
New England about 1900 and 
gradually worked westward. 
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Murphy Recalls County 
Fairs of Years Ago 


(Editor's Note Francis & 
Murphy, Manitowoc County histo 
Han heed Cownty Pair time in 
Manitowec County The iale 
Manitewec native wrote this 
Shory about fre fair and it was 
printed in Yhe Hereld-Times 
Reporter Ave. § 1t54.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — As _ the 
time for the next county fair 
approaches | get just a litle 
reminiscent and my mind 
wanders back to the county 
fairs held many years ago. 

In 1859 a fair was held in 
Washington Park. Sixty 
years ago there was still a 
rumor that horse races were 
held there but if they were 
they could not have amounted 
to much because there would 
not be room enough for more 
than a six lap track and you 
couldn't do much _ horse 
racing on a track that size. 
However there is hardly 
anyone now alive to tell us 
just what they did for 
amusement and we will just 
have to surmise the greatest 
excitement came in com- 
paring pumpkins 

In 1874 an organization 
known as the Central 
Agricultural Society was 
organized and it held fairs at 
Clark’s Mills. This fair was 
held on grounds about one 
half mile north of the mills, 
on the west side of the road. 
This is the road leading to 
Cato. I have been told I at- 
tended that fair once. That 
would have been either in 
1881 or 1882. Anyway, I was 
pretty young and my aunt, 
Mary Anne Brennan, 
care of the baby while my 
mothér, who was just 23 
years older than I, took a 
jaunt around the grounds 
with the girls. 

Like fairs now, a little en- 
tertainment other than a look 
al the exhibits was provided: 

; I have been told about a 
-sham battle held there one 
‘time, I imagine about 1882, 


-between boys dressed as In- . 


‘dians and soldiers. During 
‘the battle, the soldiers cap- 
“tured an Indian maiden and 
the climax of the affair was 
the recapture of the maiden 
who was tied to a horse’s tail 
and whisked off the scene of 
conflict. This was witnessed 
by a little boy named Fred 
Hammond, and to him it was 
very real]_as well as realistic. 


‘Fred Hammond is now the. 


‘dignified Dr. Frederick Ham- 


mond and he still gets a good. 


chickle in recounting the 
thrill. 


took ' 


In 1883 the Manitowoc In- 
dustrial Association was 


organized and its officers 
were Fred Schuette, 
president; W. A. Walker, 
secretary; and Osuld 


Torrison, treasurer, 

This was the beginning of 
the present fair which still oc- 
cupies the original site, west 
of 18th Street. I have been at 
tending this fair since the 
days of the high wheeled 
sulkies which were the stan- 
dard equipment until about 
1892. That year the rubber 
tired bike was invented and it 
gained wide acclaim when a 


little mare called Nancy 
Hanks trotted a mile in 
2:0414. I saw the sulky she 
drew when I visited the 


World's Fair in Chicago in 


1893. It was on display in the | 


main entrance to the Tran- 
sportation Building. I was 
bragging about this once 
when some cynic told me 
every big fair in the country 
had a sulky which Nancy 
Hanks pulled, on display. I 
think just the same I saw the 
original. Talking about the 
big fair, that is where I first 
tasted what is now called a 
hot dog. They were in- 
troduced at Chicago under 
the name of Coney Island red 
hots, and red hot or hot dog, 
they still taste good to me. 
Long before the advent of 


street cars the liverymen ran 
buses to the fair grounds. It 
was a long haul for those poor 
animals up Eighth Street and 
oul Michigan Avenue over 
rough gravel and they were 
pretty well spent at the end of 
a day. The mention of 
animals does not refer to the 
liverymen — the reference is 
to horses. 

On the three days of the fair 
a band marched up Eighth 
Street, which was a reminder 
to all of us a fair was in 
progress. The first day the 
Kiel band paraded, the next 
day the Two Rivers band and 
the third day the Manitowoc 
band. I may have slightly 
confused the order, but at any 
rate they all appeared during 


Smee 


the course of the en- 
tertainment. The Two Rivers 
band, known I believe as the 
Hamilton band in later years, 
had a very acrobatic leader 
named Lueck. It was _ in- 
spiring just to watch his an- 
tics and he certainly had 
music in his soul. Our own 
dear Emil Sohrweide was 
more dignified and always 
the perfect leader. 

Talking about the band, it 
seems only yesterday Arthur 
Hahn, the man who sang to 
beat the band, assisted the 
Manitowoc Marine Band. 
This man had sung around 
the world. 

Years ago horses came 
from surrounding counties 
and people got to know them 


. Kewaunee. 


“and 


from the frequent 
pearances. A great favorite 
was Whitewater Chief, owned 
and driven by Billy Trudel of 
Another horse 
was Longfellow, owned and 
driven by Ava Smith. Thomas 
Clark was a fine trainer and 
always had fine horses. I 
remember only Paris, a 
beautiful black. Then from 
over Berlin way came Anse 
Richards with a beautiful lit- 
tle horse named Ice Cream. 
The only way to describe its 
color was to call it palomino. 
Cream body and white mane 
tail. A great local 
favorite was Abandon, driven 
by George Barker and owned 
by a banker named Burnett. 
After the fair there was a 
track in every back yard, af- 
ter the potatoes were due, 
and the kids took the names 
of their favorite horses. Some 
of } these names stuck, 
especially Whitewater Chief. 
In order to display farm 
machinery in the working, a 
belt was attached to a long 
tumbling rod, either in the 
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center of the ring or in the 
east end of the grounds. This 
rod was operated by a sweep 
pulled by a horse, or by a 
tread power operated by a 
team of horses or by an old 
threshing machine engine. 

The fastest horse ever 
owned in Manitowoc was 
Afrite, owned by Tuft Coot- 
way. This horse could pace in 
about 2:06 and really traveled 
the grand circuit. He was 
driven by a man named 
Bradley. This was about 1896. 

The present beautiful 
grounds can be attributed to 
the interest taken in them by 
William Rahr. He bought up a 
majority of the original stock, 
built the present buildings, 
hung out cash prizes, and 
then turned the whole outfit 
back to the county of 
Manitowoc at cost. 

_I could tell more about the 
big name horses that came to 
the city to break the track 
records, but there must be a 
limit, so as my valedictory, I 
hope you all have a pleasant 
time at the fair this year. 


St. Patrick Church Mon., August 9, 1976 


Drive to Maple Grove 
Brings Back Memories 


(Editor's Note: The late Francis 
X. Murphy offen resorted to mastab 
Ria to recall a historic gem io the de 
Velopment of Mantowoe Connty 
‘This viemetic by the historian con 
cerns liseli with St Patrick Chorch 
al Maple Grove and the peopic of the 
ares. He appeared Oct. 1b, 1954, in 
The Herald-Times-Keporter.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — The other 
day I had occasion to go out to 
Maple Grove, a village in this; 
county. It took all of 20, 
minutes to make the trip. As 
we drove along the perfect, 
hizhways I thought back to- 
when my father told me of 
hauling brick from 
Manitowoc to the site of St. 
Patrick Church. That was 
back in 1867. 

He drove a yoke of oxen and 
the rate of travel was two 
miles an hour, with time out 
every few miles to water the 

por beasts. Along about 1890 

used to spend a lot of my 
summers with my aunt Mary 
Anne Brennan, at Cato. Most 
of the Cato people attended 
church at Maple Grove. 

Although my aunt had a 
large family, four boys and 
five girls, she always found 
room for me in the two seater . 
which they used to travel the 
five miles from Cato to Maple 
Grove to attend church on 
Sundays. As we plodded 
along behind old Pete and 
Nell, as was perfectly 
natural, comments would be 
made about the crops of the 
neighbors along the road. 

Our route was out the lane 
to the highway leading from 
Cato to Grimms. We would 
pass the farms of the Fit- 
zgeralds, Egans, Meanys, 
Hallorans and Mullens. We 
didn’t by-pass Grimms. We 
*went right through the loop 
and I remember how I gazed - 
in awe at the smoke belching | 
-from the huge lime kilns. The 
lime-stone was calcined with 
wood fires. Hauling wood to _ 


the kilns was a source of 
revenue to the surrounding 
farmers 

From Grimms we went 
north and crossed over the 
town line road which divided 
Cato and Franklin. This 
crossing is now called 
Welch's Corners but 60 years 
ago I don’t think it was. 

From the town line road 
would come the Reddins, 
Meehans, Garys, Haydens, 
Cahills, Welches' and 
Mullens, all on their way to 
Mass at Maple Grove. 

At this crossing, the road 
went off in a northwesterly 
direction and on this road we 

assed the farms of the Kir- 

ys, Hennessys, Sheehys, 
Lorigans, Burkes, Hogans, 
Hayes and O’Hearns. In the 
vicinity of the church were 
numerous other parishioners, 


- 


just a few of whom I remem- 
er. The names that come to 
me now are Cavanaugh, 
Cohan, Connell, Cannor, 
Cronin, Doyle, Driscoll, 
Farrell, Fenlon, Gill, 
Guheen, Hagerty, Hickey, 
Hogan, Hussey, Joyce, Ken- 
nedy, O’Brien, O'Day, O’Fin- 
negan, O'Neal, Roland, 
Ryan. 

These people arrived on 
time for the services and of 


course took time out to visit - 


with the neighbors they 
hadn't seen for at least a 
week and probably more than 
that. After Mass some would 
repair to the little cemetery 
down the road and say a little 
prayer at the grave of some 
eparted friend or relative — 
others would take the o 
portunity? to do a little repair 
work which is so necessary in 
agraveyard. . 
When the time came to 
return home, most of the 
arishioners took their time 
ut there were always some 
who took this opportunity to 
show off the speed of their 
horse or horses. I remember 
one man especially. His name 
was Pete Hauch and he had 
the store at Grimms. He 
would slue into the ditch and 
back onto the road in a cloud 
of dust but would surely show 
up the slow pokes. Probably 
his excuse was to get to his 
store in time to meet his 
fellow church members and 


sell them a bill of goods for 
the following week, 
There has always been a bit 
of sentiment in our family for 
the little church at Maple 
Grove. It was in St. Patrick 
my mother first saw my 
father. She was the young 
school teacher there. This 
was the district school. She 
had a hard time of it, too. The 
member of the school board 
whose duty it was to provide 
wood for the school was in 
love with her. She rejected 
his suit and consequently he 
provided green wood for the 
school stove. To the more 
elderly of us the difficulty of 


“starting a fire with green 
wood can be appreciated and 
in those days the r little 


teacher had to build the fire 
every morning. 

Another ees | memory 
is a young priest's first Mass. 
On Christmas Day, 1887, 
Father Lorigan said his first 
Mass in this church and im- 
mediately after went to the 
home of his parents nearby 
with an illness from which he 
never recovered. My mother 
wrote a beautiful poem about 
this sad incident. 

The Maple Grove parish 
was founded about 1865 by a 
litle group which met at the 
home of Brian Lorigan. The 
first priest was Father 
McGinnity. Some day when 
you can spare a minute takea 
look at the corner stone which 


-is dated 1868. You will note 


the letters A M D G. My Latin 
is quite rusty but these latters 
are for Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloria, which in plain English 
means For the greater honor 
and glory of God. It is a sen: 
timent which I have never 
seen on another corner stone 
but I'll admit I haven't been 
around too much. It surely 
shows the faith of those hardy 


~ pioneers 86 years ago. 


Mud Clogs Chains and Fenders ,,..5,) aucust 11, 1976 


Writer Recalls Bike Ride to Milwaukee in 1896 


(Editor's Note — Bicycling today 
mas differ from what it Was 55 years 
ago, but the spirit of adventure has not 
changed. Historian Francis NX. Mur- 
phy recalled his cytle trip to 
Milwaukee when he was young. This 
account by the late Mr. Murphy ap- 
peared in The Herald-Times-Reporter 
Nov 8, 1954) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — On July 2, 
1896. my brother and | 
decided to ride our bicycles to 
Milwaukee. A friend wanted 
to accompany us SO Wwe 
allowed im to come. 
Although it rained the night of 
July 1, we started out 
anyway. The only known road 
to Milwaukee was the Green 
Bay road, which you now 
know as Route 42. ~ 

Owing to the heavy rain it 
Was necessary tor us to stop 
about every half mile to get 
the mud out of the chains and 
fenders. In those days con- 
crete was unheard of. The 
roads were supposed to be 
gravelled but they 
mostly just common dirt. The 
gravel was piled on once a 
year in the latter part of June 
and early July, before the hay 
Was ready to cul. 

The farmers hauled gravel | 
for a day or two and that was | 
the way they paid their poll! 
tax.. The word poll has’ 
numerous meanings in the) 
English language but in this 
case it amounts toa head lax. 
They would dump the’ gravel 
in the middle of the road. 
trusting for the wagons to 
level it out which would 
probably take until the snow 
came in the winter. 

The gravel piled this way 
made it necessary most of the 
lime to ride on the em- 
bankment close to the fences. 
Most of the fences then were 
of the rail variety so there 
was more or less zig-zagging 
to keep in the narrow path 
which had been made by 
pedestrians. 


were 


time we met we would get off 
and put our bikes behind us 
and wait until the horse was 
past. I ust mentioned having 
gone about eight miles. That 
was the distance Teitgen’s 
tavern was from Manitowoc. 
Teitgen’s tavern was just one 
of the numerous hospices on 
the long road from Green Bay 
to Milwaukee. ; 

Maybe you never took 
notice, but over at what we 
call Four Corners and along a 
few miles to the south we 
have Brown’s Corners and 
then beyond Teitgen’s we 
have Michael Herr’s. These 
were all for the ac- 
commodation of the travelers 
in the stage coach days. 

Just beyond Teitgen’s was 
what was known as the pink 
house. This was owned by the 
Ansorge family and was 
covered with a pink stucco, 
There was a pink stucco 
house over at St. Nazianz too. 


The Ansorge house was at- 
tached to a stable which was 
an old country idea and was 
not common in this country. 
There was a house and barn 
combination at Clark’s Mills, 
too. This was known as “the 
old Tucker place.” 

A few miles on beyond 
Teilgen’s we came to the 
Gallagher school which was 
at the junction of the Green 
Bay road and a straight road 
going west to Pigeon Lake 
Beyond Gallagher's school 
the names became more 
familiar to me. There were 
the William  Morrises. 
Whites, MecNultys (my 
recollection is that we stop- 
ped at McNulty’s place for a 
drink at their pump), 
Kelleys. Mullinses, Steven- 
sons (they came from the 
north of Ireland and really 
didn’t belong), Walshes, 
Welches, Fitzgeralds, Oneils, 


_ Knoxes, Kelleys, Shanahans, 


-~ 


Careys, Conways, and away 
from the Green Bay road, but 
near enough to attend St. 
Isidore Church, were the 
Bradys. Barneses, Taughers, 
Bennetts, Clarks, Peppards, 
Kirwans, Nagles and some 
whom I can’t remember at 
the moment. 

We sailed on through 
Osman (which we knew as 
Meeme years ago). Years 
later 1 Jearned what an in- 
teresting place this was and 
how much fun the residents of 
this vicinity had - al 
Schneider's tavern. This was 
a very favorite meeting place 
for men who came over for 
the mail 

1 have been told 
funny incidents 
took place but the one ] 
remember best the 
bet John Carey made with 


many 
that 


is 


Dennis Nagle regarding his 
ability to jump over a horse. 
Of course Dennis took that 
bet and Mr. Carey proceeded 
to lead the horse over lo 
Schneider's front porch and 
easily jumped over the horse. 
The bet was paid, as usual, in- 
side the tavern and there 
were plenty of spectators to 
get in on the pay-olt. 

The sun came out finally 
and dried the road and it was 
not too long before we 
reached Howard's Grove and 
turned into Sheboygan. 
Sheboygan and the mention 
of Michael Herr’s tavern 
brings to mind how practical 
the young men of that period 


were. Whenever Michael 
Herr held a dance at his 
ylace, a young man, who 
eter became a very 


prominent merchant in 


Sheboygan, always attended 
‘and always brought a buggy 
full of “lady's ready to wear 
garments ” which he 
managed to sell so the dance 
was a very profitable evening 
for him. - 


At Sheboygan we had to 
find a blacksmith who could 
mend a bicycle chain, Bicycle 
shops, exclusively such, were 
unknown. We got fixed up and 

roceeded to ort 
Vashington and out through 
Saukville, Thiensville and 
Gratton, coming into 
Milwaukee on Teutoma 
Avenue and Eleventh Street 
just at dusk. , 

This tale came to mind a 
week or two ago when I had 
occasion to take the same 
road, now known as Route 42, 
to West Bend. 


You will find it hard to} 
believe but it is absolutely | 
true. We started out about 4. 
a.m. so by the time we were 
about eight miles on our way | 
we began to meet the farmers © 
coming from the cheese fac- | 


tories. Although the oldest 
horses were used for the trip , 
back and forth to the tac- 
tories, they were wild enough 
to rear and act up at the sight 
of a bicycle and almost every 


eV, a er,lr.mre_ Tere 
* es 


up to the parlor car. 

I am not positive of the 
number given the old 4:20 but 
the train just discontinued 
was number 108 or 109, depen 
ding on the direction it was 
headed. 

As long as this trainis a 
thing of the past, it might be 
just a little interesting to 
make some mention d the 
villages through which it 

ssed. The first village was 

ranch. This place gels its 
name from the fork vf the 
Manitowoc River where the 
branches lead olf toward 
Clark’s Mills in one direction 
and Reifs Mills and Taus in 
another direction. The next 
Stop is Whitelaw which was 
known for years as Pine 
Grove. It took the name of 
Whitelaw from  Whielaw 
Reid who was. a vice 
president when Harrism was 


Steam Locomotive 


Last Run to Merrilan 
End Memory-Filled Era 


(Editor's Note — Rail 
favorite Subject of converte 
and writing — and the late Francis 
X. Murphy, omeritus historian of 
Manitowoc County, also wrote with 
understanding about rains. This ac 
count of the steam locomotives and 
the romance Surrounding them was 
published in The Heraid-Times- 
Reporter Dec. 10, 1954). 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 


MANITOWOC — The other 


night, just as a matter ol 
news, the last run of the train 
from Manitowoc to Merrillan 
Was announced. For the 
record, this was Nov. 19. 1954 
The news item Showed the 


trainmen and the local a ent, 
Jesse L. Hamilton, huddled 
up around old engine 458. The 
men looked just a little down- 
Cast but old 458 was blowing 
olf steam like an old warhor-. 
Se anxious for the word to 
charge. 

his event was not just a 
news ilem — jit was the 
marking of the end of a 
decade in the memory ol a 
Whole lot of us. This train took 
the place of the old 4:20 which 
arrived every allernoon ex: 
cept Sunday. It always came 


In with a great bustle and the 
activity around the old depot 
would put New York's Grand 
Central to shame. 
rhe baggage men used to 
Zallop around with their 
trucks children on their 
way back to Branch, Cato and 
Reedsville after a day at the 
local schools would crowd 
and ue as if the train 
wouldn't wait more sedate 
passengers would stroll to the 
day coaches and the extra 
select passenger would climb 


president, ‘lhe came Cato, of 
fond memory. 

Cato was once known as 
Nettle Hill but with the 
Yankee propensity for the 
classics which they show so 
often back in ‘York State’’ 
with names like Svracuse, 


Ithaca 
and Ilion they named Nettle 
Hill for one of the Catos who 


Troy, Utica, Rome, 


were Roman soldiers and 
Statesmen back about 200 
B.C. 


Herald-Times-Reporter, Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis. 


I spent a lot of lime in my 
very early youth hanging 
around the old depot and it 
surely was thrilling to watch 
that old 4:20 come down the 
hill from Pine Grove. 
Leaving Cato for the next 
stop, which was Grimms, 
named after Jacob Grimm, 
the first settler in that 
vicinity, there was a pretty 
fair up-grade which gave a 
small boy a chance lo sneak a 
little ride. The vestibules 


. were not closed then as they . 


are today. This grade also 
enabled the station agent to 

climb up the side of a 
refrigerator car, open the 

hatch and grab a piece of ice 
and throw it to the ground. I 
have mentioned this before 
but for the uninitiated, this 


was the source of the station's 
ice water and one of the 
reasons the stalion was such 
a popular hangout. Ice water 
was a luxury in those days. 

Reedsville followed Grim- 
ms. This place is names for 
the Reed who was so in- 
strumental in getting the old 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore and 
Western, later absorbed b 
the Chicago and Nort 
Western, into Manitowoc. 
George Reed, later known as 
Judge Reed, lived on North 
Seventh Street at number 528, 
the spot now occupied by 
William Protz. 


After Keedsville came 
Brillion, Forest Junction, 
Dundas and Kaukauna. 


There may have been some 
Scotsmen in the vicinity of 


- Dundas because this is the 
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name of Scoutsman, Henry 
Dundas, Viscount Melville 
1742-1811, who was high in the 
British government! 

In the news story of the last 
run of train 108 mention was 
made of the early railroad 
days in Manitowoc. J thought 
it was very well written and 
there is just one little fact | 
want to add. The shops were 
moved to Ledyard which 
later became known as South 
Kaukauna. Ledyard was a 
colonel! in the Connecticut 
militia during the 
Revolutionary War and he 
lived from 1740 until 1781. I 
believe some descendant of 
his was an_ original 
stockholder in the old 
Milwaukee Lake Shore and 
Western. I also think 
Rhinelander was named for 
the New York Rhinelanders. 


a et ae om oe ._\ -20 2 Bee! 


Fri., September 3, 1976 


Not All Dreams | 
Became Realities 


tPiliton's Note (he bate braneis 
N Marple of Mantiowee offen wrote 
ABUL Catt) days te Manito en This 
Hostalalt pecs came trom his hand 
when he reminisced whent trand 
Whats farted developers had for 
Lakestine Area communities tt 
Was printed fan 12, 19.4. in The 
Merald- Times Mtepurters 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 


MANITOWOC — Some 
years ago I read about a man 
attending one of 


Shakespeare's plays. When 
he stepped out to the street he 
met a friend who asked him 
how he liked the play. He 
said, ‘I didn't care for it — 
nothing but quotations."’ My 
knowledge of Bobby Burns is 
very limited bul he once said 
“the best laid plans of mice 
and men gang aft agley.”’ 

Thave been in a few cilies in 
the middle west and have 
ynoted their optimism in 
building wide streets that 
would accommodate 

populations of al least a 
million. This is not alone a 
pecularity of cilies as I have 
seen the same optimism 
displayed in communities 100 
years old that are still smal] 
villages. 
I will tell you a few little 
facts that some of you don't 
' know, but which are a matter 
of record and open to anyone 
inclined to a little research. 
Some day wander out to the 
village of Mishicot. It may not 
be epparent lo the naked eye, 
but before you are through 
the hamlet you will have 
crossed the following streets: 
State, West Water, East 
Water, Church, Marquette, 
Randolph, Rockway, 
Elizabeth and Buchanan. 

When this potential cit 
was planned to take ad- 
vantage of the water power of 
the East Twin it is very 
evident the planners never 
expected that in 100 years 
most of the streets would be 
only a memory. 

As you go on through the 
village in a general nor- 
thwesterly direction and get 
out into the country you will 
come to Larrabee. Between 
Larrabee and Cooperstown, 
on the right side of the road as 
you go toward Cooperstown, 
you might observe a square 
frame house whose ar- 


chitecture is at variance with 
the general run of farm 
houses. You will note it is 
rather large. This is the old 
Jason Pellett place and the 
original idea of building so 
large was that it was figured 
that a railroad line from 
Manitowoc to Green Bay 
would pass al this spot and 
this building would used 
for a depot. 

The spot is indelibly im- 
pressed in my mind because 
when my father was a young 
sheriff of Manitowoc County 
he came out fo the swamp at 
the base of the hill across the 
road and cul down a poor man 
who had hung himself down 
there. 

We can continue along this 
road to Cooperstown and turn 
back on the Green Bay Road 
toward Manilowoc. This road 
is now known as 141. We will 
by-pass Manilowoe and go on 
down to the original set- 
tlement known as Manitowoc 
Rapids. This sorely also 
dreamed of a brilliant future 
as we find such streets as the 
following; Walker, McCarty, 
Mam, Conroe, King, Clinton, 
Monroe, Madison, Jefferson, 
Washington and Bruce. The 
Village also had a_ public 
square which as closely as I 
can figure from an old map 
was bounded by King, 
McCarty, Clinton and 
Madison streets. 

This village also had its 
Wwaler power and of course we 
all know the old mill still 
Stands and still utilizes the 
waler power. You all know 
this was the original seat of 
government for the county 
unlil the county seat was 
moved down to the mouth of 
the river to what is now 
known as Manitowoc. 

From Manitowoc Rapids 
we can follow down Highway 
141 to St. Wendel. You turn 
east here and come to 
Cleveland and then continue 
on to Centerville, which is on 
Lake Michigan. Centerville 
gets its name from the fact it 
Is midway between 
Manitowoc and Sheboygan. 
It, too, took itself very 
seriously and we find the 
following streets on the old 
maps; Main, Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Mill, 


Kossuth and Lake. Cen- 
terville at one time had three 
piers extending into the lake. 

Those were the days before 

the railroad had reached this 
part of the state Centerville 
also had its Indian scare and 
the women and children were 
herded onto the piers while 
the men waited for the altack. 
The Indians never got nearer 
to Manitowoc than a point in 
Minnesota, but there was lots 
of panic and messengers 
galloped into the settlements 
with wild tales of having seen 
the Indians as close by as the 
Four Corners. 4, B 

Centerville is still a petty 
little community and w 
while slowing up and using 
your imagination and picture 
the little boats tying up at the 
piers and taking on or 
discharging their cargoes. 
Cleveland just happened to be 
on the right-of-way of the new 
railroad and for a long time 
was even called Centerville 
until, I think, about 1884 when 
they named it for the 
President of the United 
States, Grover Cleveland. 

I have wandered a long way 
from Shakespeare and Bobby 
Burns, but the shattered 
dreams of grandeur are what 
prompted me, and Burns so 
aptly expressed my thought. 


& 
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Remember the St. Charles Hotel? 


Tues. Septombor 7, 1976 


Murphy Observed Changes in City 


LBdilor's Note Changer ic a Con 
Slant Thing NO owe knew better abo! 
chaners eecurrina in the Lakeshore 
Area than the late Francis & Murphy 
Ar. Murehy who enioved writing 
abou! the Manitownt area, tecetiod 
some of the changers he had observed 
trem hia childhoed to the time this ar 
Viele appeared in The Moerald Times 
Reverte Tree 2), 1084) 

By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANLPOWOC — The other 
day our mayor, Rudolph 
Menchil, talked to some civic 
group and told it about the 
changes that had taken place 
in the city and the im- 
provements contemplated. It 
occurred lo me 1, too, had 
seen some changes’ in 
Manitowoc and it might be in- 
teresting fo some if | would 
recount just afew of them, 

To begin in the heart of the 
city, 1 will mention the big 
Stange] store at the corner ol 
Eighth and Quay Streets. 
This occupies the space that 
once housed {two saloons, a 
vacant lol, a livery stable and 
a little cottage. To the east ol 
this we come to the Equip 
ment Works division of the 
Manitowoe Co. This space 
Was once occupied by 
William Hess’ Boiler Shop, 
Schmidt and Wittenberg’s 
Lumber Yard and the Zander 
Planing Mill 

The St. Charles Hotel was 
on the corner of Franklin and 
South Seventh Streets. It was 
moved across the street to the 
northeast intersection of the 
same streets and eventually 
landed where jt now stands at 
the Lakeside Tavern. The 
hugo silos of the’ Rahr 
Malting Co., just east of the 
office, cover ‘Carl Altman’s 
green houses. The block to 
the south of the malting com- 

ny, now used as the 
aboratory, was occupied by. 


the homes of Jolin Schuette 
ond Willltam Rahr, the 
second Roth of these men 
were former mayors and 
business builders ol the little 
cily 

At the south end of Eighth 
Street on the grounds now oc- 
cupied by the high school 
was the Roeffs Brewery. This 
roperly was known as Roef- 
s’ Hill until acquired by the 
city. To come back down- 
town, Tillson & Schmidt hada 
livery Stable on the site of the 
post office. The City Hall 
covers ground once occupied 
by the North Western House, 
Mathias _‘Kettenhofen, 
roprictor, This was South 
Ninth and Franklin 


On South Ninth and Jay, 
Henry Esch and Sons had a 
grain warehouse. Across the 
street from the North 
Western House Carl Leverenz 
and his sons hada blacksmith 
shop. They were very expert 
in their craft. The parent, 
Carl, was one of the original 
German settlers of 
Manitowoc and came over 
with that group of political 
refugees headed by Carl 
Schurz of Watertown. The 
Leverenz shop was torn down 
early this summer and is now 
occuped as a used car lot. 

Another penne lot at 
Commercia and Ninth 
Streets is the site of one of the 
city’s early industries. That 
was the Richards Iron Works. 
Their specialty was marine 
work. In addition to their 
foundry and machine shop 
activities, the family owned 
steamers, the Tice and Rube 
Richards, 


Farther up on the north 
side we come to the Fourth 


Street playgrounds, That was 
Wood's pasture when I was a 
little boy. Hawthorne Manor, 
north of Cleveland and west 
of Fifth, was Brinkman s cow 
vasture The block on which 
*feifers Store now stands. 
Eighth to Seventh and Huron 
to Cleveland was a swamp 
When the boulevard was cut 
through in 1890 the ground 
was used to fill this swamp 
Another north side swamp 
below spd, | bh Avenue is 
now occupied by the Manfield 
Portland Cement Co, and 
the Burger Boat Co 

This was really an im 
penetrable morass years ago 
About 18% there was a mur 
der on the north side and the 
murderer hid down there. I 
believe he is still alive and is 
probably the oldest prisoner 
in Waupun, 

Back downtown, al the 
southeast corner of Franklin 
and Eighth, John A. Koehler 
had a store where he sold dry 
goods. crockery, boots and 


shoes. Mr. Koehler built this 
building which to this day is 
really rather pleasing to the 
eve. y hen [ first noticed it tt 
was occupied by German G 
Lade, a gun smith Later J. 
Staehle and Son occupied tl 
and and continued to gun 
business 

On the corner now occupied 
by the bus station stood the 
Williams House barn. That 
was for the accommodation 
of the traveling public who 
were sheltered in_ the 
Williams House. which stood 
where Kresge’s store now 
stands 

I have seen the tran 
formation of our dirt and 

ravel streets into first class 
hi hways and I have seen our 
old wooden bridges, opened 
for water traffic by the bridge 
tenders manipulating a big 
timber like a bit and brace tn 
order to swing them. This Is 
quite in’ contrast to the 
magnificient bascules we 
now own 


The change I have seen 


which really tugs at the old 
heart strings, is the fran 
sformation of Gerpheides 
Hill into the grounds of the 
Holy Family Hospital Ger 
pheide’s fark was the 
gathering place for the school 
picnics held each year al 
about graduating time by the 
First Ward, Third Ward and 
Lutheran schools. I can still 
see them lined up in mar- 
ching formation, headed by a 
band and marching up to the 
grounds. [ don't remember 
much about the food but 
lemonade was served in 
barrels and every marcher 
carried a (in cup, hung 
around his neck by a ribbon 

| know Manitowoe Is on Its 
way to become a great 
metropolis. but there are still 
4 few of us who remember the 
simple days. when. to quote 
the song hit of the early 
nineties, ‘You Knowed 
Everybody Everybody 
Knowed You 
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Territory 
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nc uding County 


Bought From Menominees 


(EDITONS NOTH = The followliy ar 
Hele prepared by the tate Vranvla NX 
Mirphy, Lakewtore Apen Hiktortin, whe 
Pern ted Tite a paper ata bincol Hi 
Selool, Manttowou, ehians, wire petted 
WT He Herd Tinwaltepartor March i, 
Woo) 

Obviously, Manitowoe ix an 
Indian name and commonly 
dssumed to mean “Home of the 
Great Spirit", Manitou In 
Without any doubt the supreme 
dolly of the Indians but the WO 
¢ 18 NO prevalent in these parts | 
sometimes doubt if the word 
roully means what we assume 
it does, My doubts arise from 
the fact there are so many com- 
MuUnIMOR Containing the letters 
Woe, AX an example take 
Waukegan, Waukesha, 
Oconomowoe and Milwaukee, | 
think there is still a whole lot to 
be left to the imagination. 

In 1831, the territory east of 
Green Bay, the Fox River and 
Lake Winnebago Was sold to the 
United States by the tribe of 
Menominee Indians. At least 
that is the tribe the eovernment 
did business with.’ This land 
Was surveyed in 1835 and then 
thrown open for settlement, 
With a lind office at Green Bay, 

Tn 1836, there was a big rush 
of land speculators from. the 
eustern part of the country, The 
Green Bay Intelligencer {py 1836 
inentioned that land jn 
Manitowoe County had ad 
vanced in price from ten dollars 
to two hundred fifty dollars per 
vere, The first actual setter in 
the county was Jacob  W. 
Conroe who bought several 
hundred acres in the vicinity of 
Manitowoe Rapids, where’ he 
built a lumber mill with lumber 
he had shipped up from 
Chicago, This lumber cost him 
$25 per thousand feet, which in- 
cluded the freight, 

The Indians fh this part of the 
State were not unf riendly, They 
were Chippewas, Ottowas, Pot- 
lawoltomies and Menominees, 
The Chippewa nanre for ‘Two 
Rivers was Neshota which 
meant twins, Mishicot was an 
Ottowa Indian chief and the 
name meant “hairy legs.’ The 
Indians in this vicivity traded 
their fish oi] and pelts with 
Peleg Glover who owned the big 
building, Peleg could talk the 
Indian language and reports 
persist he was plenty rough, 

f you visit the’ cour 
some time you will see this 
building together with the old 
Windiate House eek up 
over the surrounding buil ns. 
ane is shown up on one of the 

urals along the stairway, 
se buildings are about 100 . 


Will nd Blondin's name men 
Hloned in the eneyelopedia, 
probably the only name any of 
in ever knew who rated that 
dIstinetion, 

It may be of interest lo you to 
know why the Windiite House 
Wiis located over in that part of 
the city, In those days the only 
transportation was Y boat or 
StaKe Coach, AL the foot of Nor: 
th Fifth Street the Goodrich 
Transportation Co, had its 
dock and jis steamers made 
daily visits lo Manitowoc, 

My memory recalls the 
Aleamers Corona, Muskegan, 
Chicago, Sheboygan, 
Ludington, Menominee, 
Petosky, Indiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Virginia and the 
Christopher Columbus. The 
Christopher was a whale back 
and the first four mentioned 
were side wheelers, It was a 
pretty sight to see the side 
Wheelers leave every evening 
for the north and south The 
propellers covered 4 bigger 

a 


“urea ‘round the lake so they did 

not Louch here every day, When 
we were very youn we were 
quite awed when we saw the 
lourdsts from Chicago stroll up 
and down our streets in the ine 
terval allowed them while the 
bout discharged — its fivipght 
cargo ind reloaded with was 
wiiling for iton the dock. 

Some day tike a food look at 
the old brick building: at 1028 
South Eighth St. That building 
originally stood where the big 
courthouse now stands, The 
county seat of Manitowoe Coun- 
ly Was originally al Manitowoe 
Rapids. The courthouse there 
burned down in 1852 and then if 
was decided to move the county 
seal to Manitowoc, The cour- 
thouse was builtin 1857 ata cost 
of $10,000 

Between the burning of the 
first’ courthouse and the 0c- 
cupancy of the new one county 
business was transacted In 
Dusold Hall at the corner of 
Franklin and Seventh streets or 


‘ 


any place they could find desk 
spice, In 1800, al the corner of 
Mighth and Hancock streets, 
there was built what was known 
‘6 the county offices. Trernem> 
ber this was the last word in 
security with its briek floors 
and brick walls, 

Wvery morming each office 
holder took bis spun can | 
and gave his particular space a 
400d cleaning, I lived in this lite 
tle courthouse in 1881, 1HH2, 1685 
and 1886. At one time it housed 
the jail, Cireult Court rooms 
and the sheriff's family, Some 
Insane patients were also kept 
there and they were not 
removed until Jan. 17, 1885, to 
the new home which you now 
know as Shady Lane, 

The first train to arrive in 
Manitowoe came in on Sept, 24, 
1873, From that time on freight 
was divided between the boats 
and the railroads, 

Tarrived in this town when its 
population was 6,340 so + 
‘naturally I have seen some 
changes, Still there are a lot of 
things I don't know about it 
which you ean find out about if 
you will visit your library and » 
get the history of Manitowoe, 
County which was published 
“bout 40 years ago, : 
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Today's Shi 
Compared 


(Editor's Note — This account of 
early shipbuilding days in Manitowoc 
Was written by the late Francis X. . 
Murphy, historian emeritus of the 
Lakeshore Area. It appeared in The 
Herald-Times-Reporter May 6, 1955, 
and readers can compare his mention 
of huge ships built then to those now 
being produced at Great Lakes docks 
such as Bay Shipbuilding Co. of 
Sturgeon Bay.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

The other day, when they 
brought the huge steamer 
Detroit-Edison down the 
Manitowoc. River, the thought: 
came to me that I had seen 
some remarkable changes in 
the ,activilies of our “little” 
river. 

When I say huge, I mean just 
that. The average person does 
not realize that ships built here, 
like the Boland, Munson and 
the Detroit-Edison, compared 
to the average ocean ship, are 
really large. The tonnage of the 
average ocean going freighter 
is around 10 or 12 thousand 
while the boats just mentioned 
carry between 15 and 20 
thousand tons. I refer to the 
freighters and not the larger 
liners like the Queen Mary an 
other passenger liners. 

The other night I ran across 
some reminiscences of the late 
Captain Timothy Kelley. He 
came to Manitowoc in 1856. He 
recalled that he walked across 
the mouth of the river on the 
sand bar that formed at certain 
seasons when the water was 
Jow. Both sides of the river_ 


were bordered by marsh and: 
two little piers extended into 
the river, one from the south 


- side and one from the north side 


at just about where Sixth and 
Seventh streets meet the river. 
In 1856, most of the freight 
arriving and being shipped was 
passed over the Johnston and: 
Hodges pier at the foot of 
Chicago Street or the Hubbard 
pier at the foot of Franklin 
Street. Wood for fueling the lit- 
tle steamers that plied the 
Jakes was also piled on these 


The big ships now being built 
here as a rule do not come back 
except possibly to lay up 
winter because they are just loo 
large for our river, Back in 1856 
ships were built mostly for 
local owners and there Was 
something sort of personal 
about each ship. For instance, 
the schooner Gesine Was built 
in 1853 and her captain Was 
Fred Schuette, later the head of 
Schuette Brothers, In 1854, the 
Transit, Toledo, Clipper City, 
Stella, North Star and E. M. 
Shoyer were built here. Their 
tonnage was [rom 10) to 189, 

In 1870, the hitde schooner of 
55 tons, the Industry, Was built. 
1 mention her because my Un- 
cle James Was her captain, 
Mention of the Clipper City 
reminds me_ that when the 
Manitowoe Pea Packing Co. 
put peas on the market from its 
plant on the triangle formed at 


Eleventh and Twelfth streets, 


_ 


ps Are Huge 
#o Long Ag 


under the name Clipper City 
brand it was enjoined by a firm 
in Baltimore which ha 
srecedence in the use of the 
name Clipper City. It was not 


‘until then people ‘Jearned 


Baltimore was known as the 
Clipper City. : 
Referring to my mention of 


something ‘personal about the — 


ships built here years ago, Ican 
mention the Cornelia B. Win- 
diate built for Thomas Windiate’ 
in 1972. There was something 
mysterious about this ship. She 
jeit here completely outfitted . 


CURES = 


© tioned in 1886 when it built the 
_ ship S. A, Wood, of 314 tons 


SE ve 
wile ee 
and was_ never heard from 
again, There were rumors she 
had gone to salt water, bu 
-rumors are all that were left in 
the memories of the citizens, 
The Lydia was built in 1873. It 
was owned by the local firm of 
Schmidt _& Wittenberg and 
captained by Captain Pruss, 
the father of Mrs. Urbanek who 
now lives at 724 Cleveland Ave. 
There were the Isolda Bock, 
Linerla, James H. Hall, Lizzie 
Metzner, all owned an 
mastered by local peo le, The 


——— 


owned by the Bock and 
Torrison families and were 
mostly in the grain trade from 
the Torrison warehouse which 


was just east of the gba 


was owned by 
which was in the g 
at the food of North Sixth Street 
and the Lizzie Metzner ha 
Jumber for the Pankratz al 
Schouch mill at the south side 
of Tenth Street bride. 

The present Manitowoc Co. 
which now is parent to several 
companies Was originally the 
Manitowoc Ship Building and 
Dry Dock Co. It was organiz 
by three young men, Geer, Gun- 
nell and West who came here 
from Chicago in 1902 and 
bought the plant from Burger - 
and Burger. 

Burger is an old name in the 
ship building industry. The first 
mention I can find of Burger is 
back in 1866. Previous to 1866 
Henry Burger Was with G. S. 
Rand and the firm was known 
as Rand & Burger. The firm of 
Burger and Burger is first men- 


“buxthen.’’ This again brings 
to my mind the seasonal nature 
of our ship building. The Wood 
Block is named after S. A. 
Wood, and he was the represen- 
tative in this city of a firm in 
New England known as Hin- 
ckley and Allen. Allen gave 
most of the money for the 
Presbyterian Manse, which at 
‘one time Was called the Allen 
Memorial, The three~brothers 
and one sister who now own the 
Burger Boat Co. are the 
children of Henry Burger Jr. 
who was the nephew of the 
original Henry Burger of the 
firm H. and G. B. Burger, who, 
cas 1 said above, sold to the 


Isola Bock & ner ‘hi 
—_Jsola Bock and Linerla Were — young men from Chicago. 
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Manitowoc Waterfront 
Had Personal Feeling 


(iditor’s Note — The taurine tradi. 


How that developed at Manitowoe from 
the foundiog of the community had a 
personal involvement for a vreat many 
people. In this article by the late Fran 


cis No Murphy, Manilowoe historian, 


this feeling is explored. The story ap 


peared in The Manilowoe Herald. 


Times-Reporter Sept. 7, 1955) 

By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — There is 
something sinister about the 
mere mention of the water- 
front. This was not true in 
Manitowoc 60 years ago. 
There were stairways at 
each end of Eighth Street 
bridge which permitted 
ingress to the docks both east 
and west. As a matter of fact 
these stairways seemed to in- 
vited the socially inclined 
person, especially those in 
short pants. 

I mentioned some time ago 
there was a personal feeling 
about the vessels, their 
masters and owners that is 
now forgotten. I also said 
there was less tonnage but 
more activity in the harbor 
than there is now. The ships 
were named for residents of 
our little city. For instance 
there were the L. J. Conway, 
Eva Cone, James H. Hall, C. 
C. Barnes, Scove, Williams, 
B. Jones, May Richards. 
Rube Richards. Charles 
Luling, John Schuette.. 
Without doubt I have left out 
some. 

Then there were a lot of 
local captains that if I did not 
actually know [ at least had a 
bowing acquaintance with. 
Just to mention a few, these 
were H. O. Albrecht, whom 
~ we always called Albright, 
and Peter Anderson (father 
of our own Peter on North 
Sevent Street; he sailed the 
Felicitous and the Four 
Brothers). 

Edward Carus, in the 
Goodrich line when a young 
man and who later sailed the 
steamer Burnham. The Bur- 
nham would come into the 
harbor for shelter in the fall 
with loads of cedar ties piled 
as high as the pilot house. 
These came from the neigh- 
borhood of Escanaba and 
were bound for Milwaukee 
and Chicago. 

The Christiansens. Peter 
sailed the Charles Luling, 
Rube Richards, and the 
steamer Denver. Christian 
sailed the schooner James 
Hall and his son sailed the 
Jessie Martin and later on 
the Hall. This was Charlie. 

Captain Cochran, shore 
captain of the Goodrich fleet, 
lived here most of the time — 
part of the time at the Win- 
diate House and Jater at the 
Williams House. Arthur 
Dow, Elliot, Joseph Ed- 
wards. (Captain Edwards 
was in the old Arctic, owned 
by the Goodrich Company. 
He lived at 613 North Fourth 


with the strangest nick- 
names I have ever heard. 
There were Josephing (Jo), 
Henry (Hank), James (Jim), 
William (Nung), Joseph 
(Bame), Anan (Keke) 
Elizabeth (Liz), Ida (Ide), 
Rose (Pode), Jessie (Tet) 
and one other whom I have 
forgotten. 

Gallagher of the old 
Corona in the Goodrich line. 
He was very dressy. My old 
friend Lawrence Conway 
was a son of Edward Con- 
way. Edward and his brother 
owned grain warehouses 
here and in Kewaunee and 
the families rode the boats to 
and from Manitowoc and 
Kewaunee frequently. Cap- 
tain Gallagher always let my 
friend Lawrence blow the 
whistle as they came into 
port. 

Galbraith, captain of the 
Arctic when I knew him. His 
son, Archie, also sailed later 
and came to an unfortunate 
death on one of the car- 
ferries where he was an 
engineer. Captain Herman 
also mastered the Arctic. 
Rasmus Hanson sailed the 
Linerla and Glen Cuyler, 
both owned by Osul Torrison. 
(Mr. Torrison owned 
outright, in addition to these 
the Imperial, Selt, Min- 
nehaha and Burt Barnes). 

I left out the Burt Barnes in 
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the last above. Kurt was the 
son of John Barnes who built 
the home at Eighth and St. 
Clair Streets. Max Rabhr, 
father of Mrs. Walter 
Hamf%en, rebuilt this 
home later. Anton Hanson 
was master, among others, 
of the schooners Belle, owned 
by Lyman Emersen und 
others owned by Osul 
Torrison. He married Mrs. 
Osul Torrison’s sister. 


Ole Jensen was master of 


the Graham Frothers. 
George Johnson sailed the 


Glen Cuyler (which seems to 
have had numerous cap- 
tains). Later he was in the 
grocery business at 816 Buf- 
falo St. He had _ three 
beautiful daughters and one 
son. His daughter, Cora, 
married a young man named 
Rahr who taught in the old 
third ward school. 

Timothy Kelley, master of 
sailing ships at the age of 21 
and later master of the 
steamer Maryland, the 
largest ship on the Great 
Lakes for a season or two. L. 
Larson, captain of the 
Mariner, L. J. Conway and 
others. Captain Munger of 
the Goodrich Line. Mr. 
Munger was Mrs. Jule Dett- 
man’s father. Halvor C. Han- 
son was master of the Oscar 
Newhouse. He was also part 
owner of the Four Brothers. 

I remember when I was a 
little boy down on the docks 


watching vessels coming in 
from a heavy storm on the 
lake. The Newhouse intended 
to go right up the river under 
full sail. The cook came out 
to blow the tin horn to give 
the bridge tender warning to 
open the bridge. His blast 
was so feeble that the Cap- 
tain Hanson took the horn 
from his‘and really blew a 
blast that startled the bridge 
tender. 

Captain Roach sailed the 
Naiad. She was a large three 
master and was mostly in the 
grain trade out of Chicago. 
She just wintered here. The 
Roaches lived in the 700 
block of North Seventh 
Street. 

Paul Nielson sailed the Liz- 
zie Mettner. He was a typical 
viking and 1 even remember 
the way he trimmed his 
beard. This vessel always lay 
at the Pankratz & Schoch 


dock just west of Tenth 
Street bridge. Captain Seitz 
had a little steamer that 
always seemed very busy. 
He was the father of Rose 
and Francis Seitz. Marcus 
Paulson sailed the Libbie 
Carter. Mr. Paulson lived at 
712 North Sixth St. Berlin 
Sniffin sailed in the I. O. T. 
Line and also was master of 
the tug George Pankratz. His 
daughter Carrie is now Mrs, 
Frank Hrabik. 

Captain George Randolph 
sailed big ships on the Great 
Lakes and lived away from 
here. Still he was born here 
and came back to visit. He 
was the uncle of Archie and 
Carter Randolph. Captain 
Pruss sailed the Lydia. Cap- 
tain Barney Sweeney was in 
the Goodrich line and sailed 
its flagship Virginia. 

Captain Williams owned 
his own boat, the Farrand 


Williams. The late ‘‘Billie”’ 
Williamson's last ship was 
the White Swan. Captain 
Wilson was in the Goodrich 
line Captain Wittey mas- 
tered Goodrich boats. His 
daughter, Kathereine, still 
lives here. Captain Thayer 
was a tug captain. Captain 
Halvor Thompson owned and 
sailed the Mariner and Franc 
Minor. Will Richards sailed 
hisownsteamships. , 
This is getting to be a bore. 
Sometime I would like to 
write about the visits around 
the old office stove in winter 
when these captains really 
had time to relax. It is a fact 
that I knew every man I have 
mentioned and I am rather 
surprised when I glance back 
that I knew so many. It 
verifies the oft repeated 
statement that Manitowoc is 
a marine city and from the 
number of ships it was en- 


titled to the nick-name Clip- 
per City. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to 
sabe yaaa Hall for the loan 
of a volume that greatl 
aided me in gathering oie 
of these statistics. 


~_ 
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Opera House Formerly 
Center for Bohemians 


(Editor's Note — This story about the 
Opera House, which was razed during the 
year, was written by the late Francis X. 
Murphy, Manitowoc historian, and ap- 
peared in The Herald-Times-Reporter 
May 17, 1955.) 


’ By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — The little 
story appearing in the Herald- 
Times a few weeks ago telling 
about the New Opera House 
brought back memories. This 
place was not always the 
location of the grunt and groan 
sport called wrestling. 

Margaret Haines Means 
wrote a very interesting story 
as far as it went but she is 
really too young to know much 
about the spot. If you will glan- 
ce at the facade of this building 
you will note it is called Slovan- 
ska Lipa. This is Bohemian and 
means Bohemian National 
Opera House. It still is used by 
people of Bohemian ancestry 
for meetings of their various 
socieuies 

Years ago the Bohemian 
Sokol, which means gymnastic 
society, occupied the east end 
of the basement. Gymnastics 
was a very serious matter, and 
the Manitowoc group was very 
well known throughout the 
State. 

The general public was in- 
terested mainly in the main 
floor however. This was used as 
a theater and dance hall. 
Milosh Nespor, who was Mrs. 
Means’ mentor, confused the 
white gloves and tails seen at 
the theatrical entertainments 


with the forma] dances. She 
also mentioned the fine 
equipages. The truth of the 


matter is, patrons did not use 
their own carriages. It was too 
much trouble to take care of the 
horses so the livery stables fur- 
nished the conveyances at 25- 
cents a passenger. There were 
only about two real coachmen 
in Manitowoe when the Opera 
House was in its glory.’ 

At the moment there is no 
dearth of stages for theatricals, 
when you figure the availability 
of the Capitol Theater, Lincoln 
High School, Town Hall,_ 
Washington Junior High and 
the Masquers’ own stage, but in 
the old days there were aJso 


_ places for plays. 


The Turner Hall, at the cor-’ 
ner of Seventh and Washington 
Streets, and the Opera House on 
the north side both put on really 
-big shows in their day. ° 

Lowella Parsons mentioned 
the “Black Crook” in her 
column in The Sentinel the 
other day. She was a little too 

- young to appreciate this play. It 
was called a ‘‘leg show'’ and 
the women did display an abun- 

dance of beef, but it was con- 
sidered a big time show in the - 


large cities. Well this show 
played at the Opera House. 

When it assumed the name of 
“New Opera House’’ because of 
changes in the interior about 45 
years ago, it was opened with a 
big time light opera, I have 
forgotten the name of this play, 
but remember the male star 
kept asking the question, 
“which way is north’ every 
time he appeared on the stage. 
This same star called at the 
house the afternoon of the show 
and engaged Steve Pech, the 
manager, in an_ interview 
regarding the acowstics (also 
pronounced this way) and Steve 
told him they were better now 
— the livery stable next door 
had been torn down. 

There was a really big star 
named John Dillon who ap- 
peared on this slage many 
time. Lecturers such as Russell 
Conwell, of Temple University 
in Philadelphia with his *‘acres 
of diamonds,’ Robert Inger- 
soll, Elbert Hubbard of 
Philistine fame, all lectured 
from its platform. I heard Fan- 
nie Bloomfield Zeisler and 
Remenyi, the great violinist 
from this stage. 

At the Turner Hall on the 
south side, Harry Kellar the 
magician, appeared the same 
winter Blanche Ring appeared 
in ‘‘Vivan's Papas.”’ This really 
was a big time show, Among 
the speakers I heard in the old 
Turner Hal) were William Jen- 
nings Bryan, General Bragg of 
the Iron Brigade and a 
prominent lawyer from 
Oshkosh, Gabe Bouch. 

This is about enough of the 
entertainment features of the 
two houses but there is a lot to 
be said about our own local 
amusements. ‘The South Side 
Ladies Aid used the Turner 
Hal] for a two-day fair every 
year. Wheel of fortune games 
were always in _ evidence 
without intervention by a 
solicitous state. Once a year the 
loca] military company held its 
big New Year's Eve dance 
here. 

On the north side Professor 
A. C, Wirth held his annua! dan- 
cing school. He would have a 
beginners’ class from about 
7:30 to 9 and then the social for 
the grownups started, There 
were a great variety of dances 
jin those days, The two-step was 
very new, but everybody could 
waltz, polka, schottishce, berlin 
or take his choice of about four 
quadrilles, The quadrille has 
come back into its own again in 
the form of the popular square 


dance. 

Then again there was a social 
dancing club. The dues were $5 
a Season and about five dances 


com: 
_— oe 


were held. People really dan-* 
ced. Twenty dances was a 
moderate evening's program. 
The bar in the basement 
received very little patronage 
and “‘hard licker"’ was taboo. It 
was at these formal dances that 
the men wore white gloves and 
long tails. About the year 1900 
John Philip Sousa’s music was 
much in vogue and the two- 
steps were very much a wild 


new invention and wonder at 
the sight of a fire engine drawn 
comin 

down the street directly award 


by galloping horses 


romp to the strains of his in- 
vigorated tunes. 

The north side Opera House 
was also the seat of the north 
side high school’s public ac- 
tivities. In 1897 that school held 
a debate with Sheboygan on its 
stage. Graduation exercises 
were always héld there. In 
about 1896 the cinema was new 
and I remember going over to 
the Opera House to see Edison's 


you. T should have mentioned 
the whole school was dismissed 
in order to view this wonderful 
demonstration. 


There is probably a lot more 
to be told about our theaters but 
this is about all I can think of at 


this writing. 


ett 


x 
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Early Memorial Days 
Recalled by Murphy © 


(Editor's Note — The late Francis X 
Murphy, Manitowoc historian. wrote 
about Memorial Days past in this ar 
ticle which appeared June 1 165. in 
The Herald-Times- Reporter Murphy 
(requently contributed stories af a 
historical nature for publication in the 
hewspuper ) 


Ry FRANCIS X. MURPHY” 


MANITOWOC — The other 


day when I watched the 
Decoration Day parade, my 
thoughts went back to parades 
of other years. 

I was a very small boy when I 
ran over to Eighth and Park 
Streets and stood in awe as the 
men marched up the street. 

The first parade I saw, and 
for some years after, was 
headed by a Civil War soldier 
on horseback. After him came a 
trio consisting of John Cone, Ira 
Clark and James Noble. 

James Noble came over from 
Reedsville. He was a very tall 
man ahd carried the flag. He 
was the uncle of our Jf{m Noble, 
now vice president of the 
Aluminum Specialty Co., and 
naturally a brother of Jim's 
father, who by the way was a! 
very big man and acted as one | 


of the soldier escort. that ac- 
companied Abraham Lincoln's 
body on ils last long and 
sad trip from Washington to 
Springtield 


John Cone played a big drum. 
which he carried through the: 


Civil War and Ira Clark played 
the fife. John Cone lived at 715 
N. Sixth St., and Ira Clark 
came in from Clarks Mills 

It was always inspiring to see 
and listen to this trio and 
sometimes I wonder if it might 


have been a group like this that . 
was the inspiration for the pic- - 
ture known as “The Spirit of ” 


‘76"'. The soldiers in this parade 
were all veterans of the con- 
flict of the states 

I might interject at this point 
that Decoration Day was the 
idea of John A. Logan, con- 
ceived in 1868. Logan was head 
of the G.A.R. at the time, The 
men still wore their poorly fit- 
ting suits and those silly little 
caps that must have been hard 
to keep on 

I speak advisedly because at 


the University of Wisconsin, | 
where military drill was | 


‘ 


required on account of it being 
a land grant school, we were 
still wearing that shaped cap 
Talking about the poorly fitting 
suits, they were not only poor 
fitting bul also poor material. It 
was during the Civil War that 
the term shoddy was as well 
known as spurlos verse in the 
first World War. U 
Cloth manufacturers took ad- 
vantage of the crisis in fur- 


_nishing poor matemal for the 


uniforms just as the meal 
packers furnished embalmed 


: beef in the Spanish War and the 


present agents of the govern- 
ment are squandering funds in 


over supplying hamburger and 
articles of wearing apparel. 

It became just a little 
depressing to watch the Civil 
War veterans thin out, but it 
wasn't long before the Spanish 


. War veterans took their places 


and then came the boys who 
served on the Mexican front 
and then came World War One 
veterans. 7 

The one thing that has not 
changed down through the 
years is the program at the 
cemetery. Added to this was 
the year’s old institution of 
going in swimming for the first 
time. The young fry would skip 
to the west side of the grounds 
and slide down the em- 
bankment and over the tracks 
to what we called Rand's 
pasture. Swimming suits were 
surplus in those days. 

While on the subject of 
parades I might mention a huge 
peace parade I saw in 
Washington at the close of the 
Spanish War. All the war equip- 
ment was on display and you 


can Imagine the contrast bet- . 


ween then and the present. 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler was the 
chief officer of the parade but 
he rode in a victoria. He was 62 
at the time which, of course, 
was 1898. 

1 did not realize at the time 
just how important he was but 
since then I have found he was 
a West Point graduate in the 
class of 1859. He resigned his 
commission to become an of- 
ficer with the rank of colonel) of 
calvary in the Confederate ar- 
my. He was ina great many im- 
portant battles. After the war 
he went back to his cotton plan- 
tation in Alabama. He 
represented his state in 
Congress from 1885 to 1900. 
However, at the outbreak of the 
war in 1898 he was appointed 
a major-general of volunteers 
and was assigned to the cavalry 
under General Shafter in Cuba. 
In 1900 he retired from the ar- 
my with the rank of brigadier- 
general. 

I was not in the city when the 


boys came back from the 
Spanish War but I have seen 
pictures of the parade from the 
depot to the old Turner Hall, at 
the corner of Seventh and 
Washington Streets, and they 
were a tired and worn out 
group. The boys suffered a lot 
of illness in their camps in 
Florida. | remember one case 
of Captain Abel. On account of 
illness Captain Knutson was ad- 
vanced. There are only nine of 
these boys still alive. 

I did see the boys come home 
from World War One and they 
were thoroughly worn out. I 
remember one especially 
named Ben Mrotek, and my 
heart went out to him. He was a 
very brave soldier and was 
cited for bravery but citations 
never brought back his health. + 


Martin Georgenson, many 
years mayor of Manitowoc, was, 
in the Manitowoc company that *¢ 
fought in Cuba and it was he 
who told me about the few sur- 
Vivors. 


‘Manitowoc Port Busy 
With Less Tonnage®.» 


(EDIPOIS NoTI This is one at 
Threw sartictes eitten savemnd the 
Manitowoc River iy he earty dhvs thy 
the Late Vianitowoe bisterian branes 
No Murph. This story appeareadt Qe 
i Ln) jth Herald Dinies 
Keporion > 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC When I 
cross Eighth Street bridge 
and look toward the lake my 
thoughts go back to when 
there was real achvily in our 
lite river, | have mentioned 
belore that although there is 
more tonnage in the river 
then there used to be, there 1s 
much less activity, One large 
8.000 ton sleamer yong up 
river carries us much as 100 
of the little 80 ton schooners, 
that plied between this port 
and other points on Lake 
Michigan. The large steamer 
mentioned carries a crew of 
about 30. The little schooners 
were manned by crews of 3 or 
4soa little simple arithmetic 
shows the greater number 
employed in bygone days 

Looking down river to the 
north side I ean see sul the 
Goodrich Transportation 
Co’s biz warehouse and coal 
dock. The coal dock was eas! 
of the warehouse and all the 
steamers of the line coaled 
up here, This dock held 
several thousand tons ol 
bituminous coal which was 
unloaded) by horsepower 
literally. 

Large horses supplied by 
the livery stable of ‘Tillson & 
Schmidt, which occupied the 
space now occupied by the 
post. office, supplied the 
power to raise coal from the 
ship’s hold to the level of a 
platform ou the dock from 
where it was taken by wheel 
barrow back to the coal pile 
These horses were led back 
and torth along especially 
cleated walks by little boys 
from the neighborhood. 
When the noon whistle blew 
these little boys would mde 
the horses back to the stable, 
resembling monkeys in a cir- 
cus riding shetland pontes 
They would hang on to the 
hames and would race each 
other, When they ate their 
dinners it was always a 
mystery to me. Probably ate 
withthe horses in order to be 
back‘on time, 


automobiles in those dave 
and these steamers that 
looked so big to us could 
poke around in Green Bay 
anid work their ways bow fir 
st into the piers at these little 
ports 

I say, in reference to the 
passenger steamers, “they 
looked so big.” In reality, 
compared with the modern 
ships on the lakes, they were 
just little ships and had a 
draltot only about’ feet. Phe 
biz ships vou see in the bar 
bor now wall draw from 16 to 
20 feel 

Going back to the 
passengers gelling off and 
looking around, they were 
always besieged by a group 
of small boys with water 
lilies for sale at 10 cents a 
bunch. These lilies were 
gathered up at the Little 


' Manitowoe or the “crick” as 


it Was known. This was a 
perilous operation because 
there was always the hazard 
of blood suckers and bull- 
heads. The bull-heads had a 
very painful sting, Ralph 
Plumb, who is now a 
prominent wholesale grocer, 
wus very much in evidence 
as one of these youthful en- 
trepreneurs and no doubt 
many more got their first ex- 
perience in bartering down 
on the rivertront, 

Between the Goodrich dock 
and Eighth Street,, on the 
north side of the river, the 
Hall family and the Torrison 
family operated two hay 


When 


presses and two grain 
warehouses. There was also 
one dumber yard and the 
Smatiey Ma.alacturmmy Co 
maintared a large 
warehouse for the storape ot 
farm machimers 

The hay presses and the 
grain warehouses were busy 
all summer shipping hay and 
pram in the hide sailing 
vessels that plied Lake 
Michivan ‘The grain was not 
in bulk — it was bagved and 
slid into the holds of vessels 
on planks that led trom the 
warehouses to the ship's rail. 
Hay was stowed in the holds 
and piled gh on the decks 
were it was covered by can 
vas to protect it from = the 
elements 

On the ‘Torrison dock there 
Was always a stack of ships’ 
knees, Knees were part of the 
tower. section of a tree's 
trunk and the upper part of 
the roots. This section ot a 
tree was careftilly sawed out 
and Jater formed the Jower 
side of a vessel when al- 
tadhed to the keel, You have 
probably all noticed the cur- 
ve formed at the base of a 
tree where its roots go into 
the eayth. The ‘Torrisons took 
these trom the farmers in ex- 
change for store  com- 
modities. 

This has turned out to be a 
little Jonger than Tan 
ticipated and ata later date 1 
will try to tell more about the 
restof the river, 


the passenger 


steamers arrived and alter 

the deckhands had 

discharged the cargo, which 

was loaded on heavy trucks 

and wheeled ashore and 

awaiting freight loaded by 

the same process, these 
same ‘nen went to the coal 

pile and wheeled 50 or more 
tons onto the boat for its trip 
north or south, While this 
was being done the 
passengers were given time 
to stroll up to the center of 
the city and do a lot of win- 
dow shopping. We were very 
much in awe of these people 
from the big cities of Chicago 
and Milwaukee who were 
mostly on their way to Door 
County for the summer, 
although a great miany were 
just taking the rourd trip for 
pleasure. 

It is hard to imagine whal 
Door County was in those 
days, ‘Those pleasure spots, 
Egg Harbor, Fish. Creek, 
Ephraim, were all reached 
by steamers, There were no 
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- Associations With River Personal | 


EDITOR'S NOTE — The late Franchs 
X. Murphy, Manitowoc Nistorian, con. 
essed to enchantment with the 
Manitowoc Hiv er and the area adjacent to 
(h This Is the second of three arucles he 
Wrote aboul the city's waterw ay; and the 


Story appeared in The Mlerald-Times- 
Neporier Nov, 15, 1955.) 


erase 

By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — There was 
Something persona) in our 
association with the river years 
ago. A short time ago I men- 
tioned some of the families 
which owned property along the 
river. The big steams that ply 
the stream now are very im- 
personal. Who knows an owner 
or the home port of any of them 
except the Reiss steamers and 
they don’t hail from 
Sheboygan? 

In the old days the schooner 
James Hal] was owned by the 
Hall family and mastered by 
Captain Christianson. The Hall 
family built the large home at 
436 N. Sixth St. The Torrison 
family owned the schooners Im- 
*perial, Selt, Minnehaha, Glen 
Cuyler, Linerla, and Burt Bar- 
nes. They were all manned by 
local men. 

On the property between 
Eighth Street and Tenth Street, 
on the north side of the river 
was the O. Torrison Co. store, 
built in 1976 and at the present 
time occupied by the Boston 
Store. 

Just west of this on what is 
now Ninth and Commercial 


streets the Conway brothers, 
Laurence and Edward, had a 
rain warehouse. They could 
oad directly to the little ships 
that made this port. There was 
a vessel on the lates named the 
L. J, Conway, after the senior 
member of this firm. 

This warehouse stood on the 
southwest corner. On_ the 
southeast corner the Platt 
family had a brick warehouse. 
This was for the ac- 
commodation of their big brick 
store at the corner of Ninth and 
York streets, now made over in- 
to the Berkedal & Shimek apar- 
tments, 

Just west of the Conway 
grain warehouse was a little 
boiler works owned by Hess and 


Vader, This spot is now oc-- 


cupied by McMullen & Pitz, 
marine contractors. Before Mc- 
Mullen & Pitz occupied its 
present site Anton Johnson and 
his son, John, started a wood 
yard there. They also handled 
coal which they got from the 
larger docks. Just across Tenth 
Street, at the northwest end of 
the bridge, Guyles aid Nash 
had a lumber yard. This is now 
the Wisconsin Central (leased 
by the Soo Line) terminal. 
Right across the river at the 
southwest end of the bridge was 
the George Pankratz lumber 
yard and sawmill. This later 
became Pankratz & Schoch, 
This company owned a power- 


: Torrisons occupied a 


ful tug called the George 
Pankratz. One of its captains 
was Berlin Sniffin, He was the 
father of Mrs. Frank Hrabik. 
This tug towed a huge scow on 
which they brought logs from 
the north end of the late. The 
logs were dumped into the river 
next to the mill and help in 
place with a boom. This was a 
great place for the more daring 
little boys to play on. 


AIOHORE S.. 
ERITASE 


‘This reminds me of a little in- 
cident a few years ago. Dr. 
Frank Hawatchek asked me if I 
could remember his elder 
brother. I told him I could not 
and that if anybody in the city 
did it would be Edward Hoff- 
man (recently deceased). He 
wanted this information on ac- 
count of some very personal in- 
formation. Well — a day or two 
later the doctor contacted me 
again and said: 

‘That was a good hunch. Ed 
Hoffman remembered my 
brother put \so ‘emembereu 
the day he pulled him and me 
from under the logs in 


~ Pankratz's boom”’. 


I have strayed just a little. 
Following the personality 
theme I should have mentioned 
the Torrison home, the Conway. 
homes and the Pankratz home. 

On the property between New 
York Avenue. and Michigan 
Avenue and 16th and 17th 
streets, right in the center the 
three 
story home, a mansion if there 
ever was one in this city. The 
windows were low, nearly to 


the floors, shuttered from the 
inside. The floors were parquet 
and the grand staircase was all 
it should be. 

Often now when I go past that 
property I wonder how many 
can remember the old Torrison 
place. I should have mentioned 
it was completely fenced. A 
long walk went to the front of 
the house from Michigan 
Avenue and at the southeast 
corner of the property there 
was a gate that could be 
manipulated from the driver's 
seat without the need of 
dismounting and opening it. 
This led to the side of the house 
and out to the spacious stables 
where numerous horses and 
carriages were kept. 

In those easy going days 
everone went home for the noon 
meal and every Torrison had 
his own equipage. Orrin was the 
gayest member of the family 
and he had a very fast horse 
named Prince and he also had 
almost the first pneumatic rub- 
ber tires single seat buggy in 
town 

The Conways had fine old 
Fomes on the north side, too 
L.. znce lived on the spot 
now occupied by the Hugo Vits 
family at 523 N. Sixth St. There 
was a brick wall about three 
feet high which extended along 
the front on Sixth Street. To the 
south of the house they had 
shrubbery and tan bark walks. 
Altogether there was a sort of 
elegance connected with the 
whole estate. Even when they 
went for a ride behind their old 
horse Billy, each daughter held 
a different colored parsol. This 
house also had a big wood bur- 
ning furnace. 

The Edward Conways owned 
the home at 407 Park St., now 
occupied by the Ritchie family. 
This property included the 
property now occupied by the 
Shorts and Cummings families 


at 528 and 530 N. Fourth St. ‘this 
property was enclosed in a 
picket fence with an automatic 
gate for the driveway on the 
Fourth Street side. There was 
one picket missing in the gate’ 
which made it very handy for 
the small boys to slide past in- 
stead of opening the gate, The 
nicest thing about the big lawn 
with the tan bark walks was the 
turning pole where all the kids 
in the neighborhood practiced 


chinning themselves and 
gradually working up to’ the 
giant swing. 


There will be more a little 
later. 


far Decenber 31516 


| ‘Who's Who of Manitowoc’ 
Once Found at Waterfront 


(EDITORS SUTE — Ercome oe 
Mastwee Hiner sud ite waterireet 
beri 2 epeetal fancmates (er bee Oe 
ly Frean 1 Merpas. Masticos 
Ristortas. Grvetied Grve arocies to 
teGing about ibe river ant iu people 
‘Thos, the Last of Ube stories. appeared 
Nos. De 0066, ts The Herait Times 


Keperuer + 

By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — The more 
I think of the personal in 
terest we citizens of 
Manitowoc had in our river 
activities the more I think 
that for a “who's who” of 
Manitowoc & years ago it 
was only necessary to go 
down and check the arrivals 
and departures of our 
mosquito fleet. 

The Joseph Vilas was 
sailed by Captain Albright. 
The August Baensch by Cap- 
tain Fulton. The Gesine by 
Captain Fred Schuette. The 
Colonel Glover by Captain 
Koehler. Just a word of ex- 
planation to your younger 
readers (if we have them). 

Joseph Vilas was one of the 
promoters of our first 
railroad. He built the home 
now occupied by the Rahr 
Civic Center. August Baen- 
sch was Judge Emil Baen- 
sch’s father. Captain Fulton 
had a dairy farm with full 
blooded Jersey cattle out at 
Silver Lake. Capt. Fred 
Schuettc was later president 
of Schuette Brothers Co. 
Colonel Glover built the 
three story building at the 
corner of North 6th and York 
Streets. He was an Indian 
trader. Captain Koehler built 
the store now occupied by 
Rahr’s at Eighth and 
Franklin streets. 

Then a partial list of the lit- 
tle ships that hailed from this 
port. There were the Mary C. 
Platt. SA. Wood, Alice 
Richards, C.C. Barnes, L.J. 
Conway, Henry*Esch, Hiram 
McAlister, Cornelia B. Win- 
diate, H.C. Richards, H.M. 
Scove, H.C. Albright, Isolda 


Bock, Burt Barnes, Emma L 
Nielson, Charies Luling Le- 
tie Cooper, Myrtle Camp, 
Ben Jones and probably 
several] more. 

Several of these names wll 
strike 2 familiar chord I 
might acd here that Hiram 
McAlister ts credited with 


having the first farm in 
Mamitowoc County. Some of 
you may be familiar with the 
Henry Eberhardt farm at 
Four Corners. Some of you 
may remember the fancy 
hardware on the old gates 
This Eberhardt farm was the 
old McAlister farm 

The tugs that hailed from 
this port also contain many 
‘“who's who" names. There 
were the Kitty Smoke, Jonah 
Richards, William Richards, 
George Pankratz, C.W. En- 
dress and George Cooper. 
The Kitty Smoke was most 
probably named for W_D. 
Nelson's mother. 

My Jast reminiscence took 
us far as Tenth Street bridge. 
This bridge had a history. It 


wes bull. im 1872 under the 
supervises o& a man named 
Squlerin. He was 2 grecuate 
of the French Army School of 
Engineemnng Shorily after 
construction of this bridge he 
went beck to France This 
bridge was moved up nver to 
become the 2Ist street bridge 
and served until just a few 
years azo 

At the southwest end of this 
bridge George Pankratz had 
a bid saw mili and lumber 
yard. In later years he hada 
partner named Chris Schoch. 
Mr. Pankratz lived at the 
corer of North Seventh and 
Park streets. This fine big 
house was bought by my un- 
cle, John. He moved it to the 
corner of New York Avenue 
and Fifth Street and made 
two houses of it. You will find 
them at 656 and #0 North 
Fifth St 

Mr. Schoch’s big home stl] 
remains at 914 South 11th St 
I have already mentioned the 
tug and scow owned by the 
Pankratz company. The fish 
shanty that burned down last 
week was at the edge of the 
dock where the logs were 
floated and kept in place by 
booms before being drawn up 
into the saw mill. In addition 
to the lumber produced there 
was always an abundance of 
sawdust which the 
Manitowoc natives used in 
winter to bank their houses 


against the wintry blasts 
Basement heat was 2 lumry 


enjoyed by a very selectfew. 


At the southeast corner of 


south and hes practically the 


Manitowoc Rapids, and this 
store was the retail outlet. 
You must be familiar with 
the old mill at the Rapids. 
This was built, I am quite 
sure, by a man named 
Conroe but the Klingholz 
family came from Germany 
with a lot of other German 
political immigrants. I say 
political advisedly because 
they differed with the form of 
government then in Ger- 
many. They also came over 
well provided with money. 

The two big houses, one 
next to the mill to the south 
and the other across the 
road, were both built by the 
Klingholzes. The house 
across the road was a fine big 
{rame building that has been 
ruined, I think, by moder- 
nizing it. The brick house im- 
mediately south has come in- 
to the hands of the Leslie 
Rapiers who love old things 
and will without doubt add to 
the house’s charm. I would 
say it is built in the style of 
the old capital and William- 
sburg 


Mon., 


January 3. 
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AX 
Tenth Street Self-Sufficien 
When It Was Main Street 


(EDITOR'S NOTE — Did you know 
that the present 10th Street of 
Maniiowoc wan once known as Main 
Street? Francis X. Murphy, historian 
emeritus, wrote about 10th Street 
(Main Street) in this article which ap- 
peared Jan, 10. 1956, 
in The Herald-Times-Reporter, The 
late Mr. Murphy contributed a great 
number of stories about the ‘early 
days” of Manitowoc County, which 
were printed in the newspaper.) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 

MANITOWOC — The other 
day a young man of sixty 
asked me if I had ever con- 
sidered how self sufficient 
Tenth Street was in the days 
that are gone forever. It had 
never occurred to me but it 
was food for thought. 

I just closed my eyes and 
began to dream. 

To begin, the street was 
known as Main Street which 
is shown on the original char- 
(s of the city. We will say, 
when you were born, there 
was a church at the corner of 
Tenth and Marshall streets 
where you could be baptized. 
Then when you reached 
manhood you could purchase 
the lumber for a new home at 
the Pankratz and Schoch 
lumber mill at Tenth and the 
river. If you had a horse, pig 
or Cow it was possible to buy 
feed at the Klingholz store at 
Franklin and Main Streets 
Henry Martin al the corner 
of Main and Marshall streets 
also handled feed and a 
general line of groceries and 
clothing. At the corner of 
Main and Washington streets 
Lehmkuhl and Dicke had a 
general store. After Lehm- 
kuhl and Dicke quit 
business the building was oc- 
cupied by the Meyer Hard- 
ware store. Lumber for a 
home, feed for humans and 
animals and clothing are now 
accounted for 

The food and groceries ac- 
counted for above can be 
augmented by a few items 
not necessitating toil in the 
home kitchen. At the nor- 
theast .corner of Jay and 
Main the Cerull family had a 
baker shop. Near the corner 
of Hamilton and Main 
August Baetke had a butcher 
shop. When I attended old St. 
Boniface School I used to 
skip over to Baetke's for a 
hunk of liver sausage. 
Whether I offered two cents 
or a nickel ‘he always gave 
me a good sized piece and 
liver sausage has been my 
favorite meat ever since, The 
Belinskie family had a 
market at the northwest cor- 
ner of Hamilton and Main, 
but it just happens I couldn't 
patronize both shops for my 
two cents worth. 


Just to satisfy the more 


frivolous longings of the com- 
munity, there were 
numerous establishments. At 
the northwest corner of 
Washington and Main the 
Schriehard| brewery was 
located. There were several 
breweries in the city but | am 
confining these reminiscen- 
ces to Main street. The 
Schreihardt brewery made it 
possible for the saloons on 
that street to get their 
quotas. 

To mention just a few 
Saloons — it is just possible I 
may overlook a few — begin- 
ning at Franklin atthe south- 
west and the Zingsheim 
establishment at the 
southeast corners. Then al 
the end of Jay was the Rank 
saloon and boarding house. 
Mr. Rank had a big yard for 
the accommodation of the 
farmers who came to town 
.with their big wagons and 
teams of horses and al a very 
early date possible teams or 
yokes of oxen. 


Al the southeast corner of 
this intersection John Kuhnle 
had his saloon. He was the 


‘father of Frank Kuhnle now 


living on North Ninth Street. 
In the next block south the 
Stanzel family had a saloon 
alt 1010 which is now most 
feuphonious with its 1010 
South Tenth nomenclature 
At the corners of Tenth and 
Marshall not occupied by a 


‘church and a store the Pitch 


family had a saloon and 
boarding house at the nor- 
thwest corner, and at the 
southeast corner, and at the 
southeast corner the Colum- 
bia house Alois Krause, 
proprietor, stood. This 
building still stands but is oc- 
cupied by the Wellhoefer Sea 
Grill. However the original 
bar is still there and would 
bear close scrutiny by lovers 
of antiques. 

Next door south the Maier 
family had a saloon and ac- 
commodations for farmers 
with their teams and wagons 
Across the street, about 40 
years ago the Assembly and 
the Senate were operated by 
John Wuellner and August 
Kaems but about 70 years 
ago the Wuellner place was 
owned by Wenzel Hallada. 
He had a son Johnnie who 
was really quite a character 


about town. Johnnie 
associated with the north 
side crowd which 


congregated at the old Win- 
diate House. 

In the next block the 
Riederer family operated a 
saloon at the corner of Main 
and Hamilton and at the end 
of the block the Herman 


family had a saloon at the 
corner of Madison, I say 
family advisedly because 
any member could assist in 
dishing up the suds, The Her- 
man Saloon still has that old 
fashioned cozy atmosphere 
that one associates with 
the real old hospitable inn. It 
also had the reputation of 
knowing at exactly what 
temperature to keep the 
beer, which was their 
specialty. 

This about winds up fhe 
saloon population. I may 
have left out a few but the 
number mentioned should 
have taken ample care of 
Main Street. 

About the only barber shop 
on the street was one owned 
by Frank Milski at about 928. 
He Jater moved to Milwaukee 
and had a large shop. 

The medical needs were 
taken care of by Dr. Barn- 
stein who was located at the 
southeast corner of Main and 
Washington streets. If really 
necessary it was possible for 
a Main-Streeter to cross the 
river and consult Dr. J.A. 
Brown at the corner of Main 
and Chicago streets. The nor- 
thwest corner, to be exact. 
This house still stands and 
was rather attractive until it 
was so-called modernized 
Doctor Brown came _ to 
Manitowoc in 1865. He was a 
graduate of the Ann Arbor 
Medical school. 

I think I have taken care of 
most of life's activities ex- 
cept'the pleasures and the 
most serious event in our 
lives — death. 

Tastes were simple in 
those early days. Schreihar- 
dt's hall served for dances, 
homa talent plays and Sun- 
day get togethers. At the cor- 
ner of South Main and 
Hamilton, just east of 
Radke's butcher shop, which 
I inadvertantly skipped, 
there was a vacant lot on 
which every summer the 


Kickapoo Indian Sagwa 
Remedy show came. The 
professor, under the 


flickering kerosene torches, 
orated on the efficacies of the 
remedy, pulled teeth free of 
charge and then sent his real 
Indians through the crowd 
selling the remedy at one 
dollar per bottle. This was 
before the days of moving 
pictures and about the only 
entertainment beside this 
was the 10-20-30 shows that 
showed up about twice each 
year 

As you will observe, Main 
Street was very self- 
sufficient in days o! yore. 
Now to complete the story: 


‘ 


at about 922 Martin, Kappes 


had an 
establishment. At 904 August 
Kuhl had his Palace Livery. 
He had a hearse with six 
black plumes, a black team 
with a blacknet cover for 
each horse and a dignified 
driver with a high hat. St. 
Boniface Church performed 
the funeral- services and 
Calvary at the south end of 
the street provided the mor- 
ta] resting place. 


undertaking 


Singing and suds and social life Wed., March 30, 1977 _ hes ae 


Recollections of old Main Street 


‘Editor's Note — This article was 
written by the late Fraacis X. Murphy 
of Manitower «ho wrote many stories 
about the Lakeshore Area This story 
appeared tm The Herald. Times. 
Reporter Feb. & 186) 


By FRANCIS X. MURPITY 
MANITOWOC — As so of- 
ten happens, when one 
recalls affairs of the past, 
there are some matters of 
importance that escape the 
memory This is the case 
with my recollections of 
Main Street 
1 am told I forgot the 
Jiricowice saloon at the nor 
theast corner of Main and 
Hancock Streets. At about 
wig Nic Klinkner had a 
saloon and bowling alley. 
’ Rudie Stockinger called this 
to my attention. He is quite 
positive about it because he 
and his brother. Joe used to 
set_up pins in the alley. Rudie 


also recalls the Sehlaeter 
saloon in the same block 
When it became necessary 
for Mr. Schlaecter to lay down 
the law for his fra, he did ut 
in the German language 
There was @ parrot in the 
family who readily acquired 
the highhghts of Mr. 
Schlacter’s diatribes and 
repeated them (o the neigh 
, bors when encouraged by a 
cracker or two 

1 also omitted a few in- 
Adustries. Close to the corner 
of Main .and Washington 
Streets, just south of the Bar- 
nstein drug store. the 
Foresters had a cooper shop 
This shop helped supply kegs 
lo the numerous breweries 
There were at least five 
breweries in the city at that 
time. Not exactly on Main 
Street. Casper Stockinger 
made kegs at his plant on 
Hamilton between Main and 
South Ninth Street. In ad 
dition to beer these kegs 
were used for pickles. The 
dill pickle was a necessity i 
every family and they were 
put down in sufficient quan 
lilies to last through the win- 
ter 

August Schmidt's Sons, 
blacksmiths, were at 1027 


Main St. In addition to 
shoeing horses, they did a big 
repair business of wagons 
and farm machinery. I 
remember Mr. Schmidt very 
well, He was a huge man, of 
very dark complexion and 
with his leather apron, made 
the true concept of the 
Village blacksmith. 

Lack of space prevented 
me dwelling more on the 
social life of the street. I 
mentioned Schreihardt’s hall 
but farther south in the 1400 
block there was a rather ex- 
clusive social club composed 
mostly of Spanish War 
veterans. Just to mention a 
few of the members, Charles 
Friedl, John Friedl, William 
Fried] and Edward Friedl. 
George Hopf and Charles 
Hopf, Frank Herman and 
Alex Herman come to my 
mind These men, with the 
addition of Eddie Ilerman, 
George Pfeffer and a few 
others formed the nucleus of 
the Hobo band 

They gathered up all the 
nondeseript uniforms they 
could and proceeded to make 
every picnic, wedding or 
social gathering: a huge sue- 
cess by their presence. As a 
matter of fact they could all 
play. but like Jack Benny in 
this present day, they were 
masters of discord. Some ol 
them were in the old Marine 
Band : 

In addition to their location 
in the 1400 block, they also 
occupied a spot in the L100 
block, belween August 
Kaems Assembly and John 
Wellner’s Senate 
Kaems always claimed i! 
was the prominence of the 
Assembly and Senate that 
pave muin street its name, 
but he was slightly in error 


Probably this would come 

under the head of poetic 

license : 
When the great drouth 


which enshrouded (he coun- 
try in the period July 1, 1920, 
to April, 1933, in the form of 
so-called prohibition struck 
the country, the Pioneers 
Campers Club, which was 
the nume of this group, rose 
to the occasion. They didn't 
fade away from lack of 
nourishment, I don’t think 
they had a bathtub but thes 
had other equipment and 
plenty of recipess for. the 
manulacture Ok foam) suds 
They even dllowed the 
outlanders Ephraim 
Broderick and Frank Hoyer 
to attend some ol their 
gatherings when they needed 
someone to wush bottles and 
attend to other minor duties 
involved in the process 

As the club went on down 
through the years, Lhiurpy 
Streich und Bijedderrmann 
were adamitled. It acquured a 
farin just beyond the village 
of Shoto, located on the west 
branch of the Twin rivers 
This is where I come in 
Using the influence of Harry 
Streich. several [mends ,of 
mine and J managed to spend 
an afternoon or lwo every 
summer al this farm. The 
house is built of brick and is 
really old probably close 
to 100 years. The barn is 


August * 


large and roomy. 

The principal spot, 
however, is the large sum> 
mer house with its flowing 
well. We gather there and 
while the beer is cooling in 
tbe natural surroundings 
made possible by the flowing 
well we attempt to split the 
air with the Schnitzel Bonk 
and other classics. While we 
do our wailing Harry Streich 
‘spends his time, decked out 
in a big apron, over the out- 
door grill getting the brat- 
wurst and steaks ready. He 
usually has an able assistant 
in Eddie Egan, who has the 
art of cutting up an onion ina 
-manner that is mystery to all 
of us 
- While there is sill some 
daylight we wander around 
the old barn and look at the 
assortment of old hacks. 
Yeighs and farm equipment 
Then we go into the house 
and sign up in’ the old 
register und gaze on old neck 
yokes und other relics 

This is a long way from 
Main Street, bul I feel Lowe 
the Pioneers Campers Club a 
debt of gratitude for the 
privilege of lasting real 
pemuetichkeit occasionally 
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Vy PHOANCIS \. VIUTOPILY 
MANTPOWOR — The other 
MOI Casual mention wits 
Made of the march of the 
children trom the Madison 
School to the new school up 
on What has been Called the 
Fourth Street playgrounds 
This does not mean much to 
the generation now at the 
| Madison School, but it is 
quite a strain on the sen- 
timenis of a few still alive 
who spent’ mary. pleasant 
years at the old school whose 
Cornerstone was laid in 18#72 
This school was built by 
Thomas Windiate. He also 
built the Windiate House on 
York Street Which was the 
leading hotel in the days ot 
boul travel, betore a railroad 
Was even thought of. Ut ts 
dovated at number 606 Por 
some time in the past tew 
years if Was used as an apat 
tment hotel and called the 
Windiate Ams It is now 
known as the Bertler Apart: 
nents Mrs Windiate also 
built the triangle building at 
North Eleventh Street and 
Menasha Avenue, long used 


by the KBastman Manufae- 
turing Co 
In its prime the ar- 


chitecture of this building 
Was very pleasing to the eve 
A graceful cupola housed the 
school bell and cornice was 
very gracetul — I would call 
it Corinthian. We on the nor- 
th side regulated our time on 
the strokes of thé old bell 
which Was rung al the begin- 
ning of ‘he morning session 
— also al recess and again at 
the resumption of classes in 
the afternoon 
When I entered this school 
as a littie boy 1 spént only 
about one day in the first 
room, T wasn’t exactly too 
smart but it just happened 1 
had spent quite a little time 
in the old First Ward school 
It was my privilege to have 
attendéd= the kindergarten 
and also the first grade in 
that school 
Incidentally 1 might men- 
tion this was the second kin 
dergarten in (he state. Mrs 
Carl Schurz established the 
first one in Walertown. She 
Was the wife of the political 
exile from Germany. Reven- 
tly Ralph Plumb gave mea 
news <lipping telling about a 
political debate Carl Schurz 
had with a man named 
Hobart from Chilton. This 
, Was held in Klingholz’s Hall 
| in the year 1859. (‘his first 


ward school was later known / 


ds the Roosevelt School and 


estore down in 1955 
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School brought memories 
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My teacher in the first 
Toom was Mrs. Fanny 
Roughton Mayme Solberg 
taught the second room, 
Clara FPilholm taught the 
third room and Clara Tosten- 
son taught the fourth. As I 
Jook back they were lovely 
firls although to me they 
were quite elderly, I never 
will forget that Thankspiving 
Day was approaching Clara 
Tostenson surmised we 
might have skating for that 
day. I thought, ‘‘What can an 
old woman like that mean? 
She is too old to skate.” 
Years later it occurred to me 
she must have been all of 
eghteen, 


About all I remember 


about (he third room was the 
book “eathers and Fur’ 
and the fact that two big boys 
from the country oecuppied 
chairs and used the window 
sills for desks They were 
Frank Zeman and Albert 
Worel who were too big tor 
the desk seats. Later on these 
two boys bought out the Rand 
and Roemer Hardware Co. at 
Kighth and York Streets and 
organized the Worel-Zeman 
Hardware Co, Jiter taking 
in Jucob Stangel His name 
Was added out ot for too 
long. He established the J. J 
Stangel Hardware Co. on the 
south side along about 'y20 

The titth to the eighth 
grades were on the second 
Hloor and the high school was 
on the third floor, There were 
only about 124 students in the 
School and they assembled 
each day in what was called 
the Assembly Room. When I 
first reached that room the 
principal was Horace Evans 
and the teachers were the 
Misses Dopp, Bloedom and 
Finnegan They all came 
from out of the city and 1 
have no idea just where their 
homes were. 

There was a fool pumped 
organ on the dais with the 
teachers and every day a dil- 
ferent girl played a march 
for the students to leave the 
room at the noon hour. The 
year before | entered the girl 
who played never varied the 
tune for the whole year — 
that was the reason Mr. 
evans had for varying the 
artists. He was Welsh and 
loved music and believe me 
we made the rafters ring 
every day before classes con- 
vened. __ 


f old Madison™ 


‘ter high 
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I have traveled too fast. I 
formol to mention the 
basement. In the first place, 
there were no floors — just 
the bare ground. In the nor- 
theast corner there was @ 
pump with the tin cups hung 
by chains on its body. The 
janitor whom we af- 
fectionately dubbed Old Tug 
patiently pumped for 15 
minutes at both morning and 
afternoon recess periods and 
we certainly had developed 
deep thirsts when if came 
time to drink. Would it be a 
breach of delicacy to men- 
tion the toilet facilities were 
on the cast and west sides of 
the playgrounds and the only 
thing modern about them 
was the fact they were built 
ol brick 

I never knew what was in 
the southeast comer or the 
northwest corner, but when T 
got into the high school we 
used the southwest corner for 
a gymnasium, All we had * 
were boxing gloves and In- 
dian clubs. 

It was my privilege to en- 
school at the 
begining of athletic ac- 
tivities. That was in 1894. 
Phat fall we started the first 
football team ever had in the 
city, We played just two 
games and they were with 
Sheboygan and we lost both 
of them by the score of 12-9. 

About all I remember 
aboul those games was the 
fact two Detling brothers, 
Frank and Henry, played for 
Sheboygan and they both 
could run like deer, Also they 
played two teachers, Fiedler 
and Siggelko. We weren't too 
sure ourselves So nothing was 
said. Incidentally Henry 
Delting later became our cir- 
cuit judge, 

We practiced in an open 
space in the park that ad- 
joined the school grounds. At 


this time the park was 
almost all scraggly pines 


With just a few birch trees in- 
terspersed. The man making 
an end run was very liable to 
yet tangled in the roots of the 
trees close to the field) When 
we played match games we 
used what is now known as 
West Field. (1 think some 
people don’t know Charles 
West donated $1,000 to im- 
prove these grounds later on 
They think it is called West 
because it is located in that 
part of the city.) . 

Space does not permit 
more although there is more 
could be told 
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Gdn"'t have a bot stove. The 
hat sieve is one af the dying 
Amerrcan institutions that ix 
Bomg Mito obhvoong with the 
Guarch supper. Around cur 
particular bx stove we have 
met some Very interestins 
and rugged characters We 
have deen on this spot since 
the davs when iron men man 
ned woacen ships 

Menton of wooden ships 
bDmngs to my mind Dec & 
IMS, when the steame- 
William H Wolf, kmoen as 
the wooden wolf, amved 
with a cargo of hand casi 
from Buffalo. New York 

I will never forget when 
Captain Johmy Hutton came 
imo the office and got up 
chose to the old stove. Icicles 
hung to his mustache and he 
was well bundled up for zero 
weather. He told us when he 
came up through Lake Erie 
the storm was so heavy he 
couldn't see his smoke stack 
from the bridge 

The carferry Bessemer 
and the steamer Marquette 
No. 2 sank in Lake Erie in 
that gale. I remember how 
he demonstrated to us the 
howl of the wind and you 
could just feel it whistling 
through the nggng E 

Another interesting in- 
cident happened in 1902. That 
year there was a strike in the 
hard coal fields of Pen 
nsylvania. Hard coal was the 
only fue] used in those days 


the winter's heat. Finally on 
Nov. 12 the little steamer 
Alfred Mitchell arrived with 
a cargo of 2,500 tons — the 
first coal to arrive in 
Manitowoc. I oftep smile. 
when I think of the number of 
new customers we suddenly 
got — the promises of con- 
tinued patronage if we would 
just help out and how soon 
and completely we were 
forgotten when other com- 
panies began to receive coal. 


‘The popelstion was chose blo 
FAA al thal tame © cer 
cargo of Ona! went a long way 
toward easmg the Ktasbon 

y, te was the 


barge ALVA at cor dak 
Timber was shopped in from 
Oregon 2nd 1 can stil] se 


Captain Mulballand came 
ep from Cleveland to 
sapemniend the work. He 
liked to bug cur old stove too. 
and his stones of sailing. the 
lakes were always in- 
teresting. This was the same 
Captain Mulbolland who ir 
vented the Mulbotland hatch 
which was used all over the 
Great Lakes 

Another interesting man 
was Captain Hubbard of the 
lighthouse tender, Hyacinth 
1 asked him ope ume where 
be got his nautical education 
He sand be came in through a 
hawse hole which surely 
meant he started at the bot- 
tom. He liked to hang out tn 
our affice while his ship’ 
spent most of the winter al 
the dock undergaing repairs. . 

Being located where we_ 
are makes the office a very 
convement spot from which ‘ 
captains can telephone their - 
owners of their whereabouts. | 
Especially curnng the fall 
storms no Ume was lost in” 
keeping the vessel agents in. 
Chicago and Cleveland fully : 
informed as to where they 
were and just how soon they - 
expected to get out. 


Some of these ‘con-~ 


“versations were very in- 
teresting. Shore captains and 
ship captains very often 


disagreed on the advisability 
of clearing and getting out in- - 
. to the lake and this was. 


* demonstrated very clearly in 
. 1913, when we had the most 


terrible gale on the lakes in: 


-history, when an agent in 


Cleveland ordered one of his_ 
boats out into Lake Supenor. - 


"A man 1 knew jumped off the 
fan-tail to the dock — the rest 


of the crew went down with 
4, 


the ship 


stove 


be reared oul Big Boy de 
Nock | thought I weald fall 
over and when he left it 
Gxtn’t take bong befare | had 
an altas out and intated the 
SPO. Noi too Jong ago a Ger- 
man crew, four men to te 
exact, came in to report to 
New York. I toed hard to in 
terpret bet their language 
was too fast and foreign for 
me to fathom 

We always bad our share’. 


of railroad men, too. I! seems 
'Y®Srs ago we had more mow 
than now. Men would come in 
.froven stiff and while 
thawing out tell about the 
time snow was so 
around Grimms. iat ba 
Shovel from shelf to shelf to 
_find a place to pile the snow. j 
The iast man to hug the 
Stove and tell abaut how 


things used to be was Harvey’. 


Kono. He recounted the big; 
snow at Branch where one or- 
dinary locomotive couldn't 


do a thing and they had to. 
send for two 0D moguls. - 


They went over a ge not, 
meant for engines of that 
size, bul they were lucky and 
nothing of a serious nature 
happened : 

Coming back to ships. The. 
most amusing incident I can’ 


“recall was the time the 
“schooner City of Grand 
Haven came into the dock,’ 
‘windbound. At that time our 
coal dock had booms’ 
overhanging the river. These 

“ booms were equipped with 
clams and buckets used in 
unloading boats. This par- 
cular ship had a foretop- 
Sail and its spart was at an 
angle that caused it to hit one 
of the booms. The spar was 
damaged. 

The captain came up to the 
_office and told me about it. I 
told him I hadn't had time to 
Survey our damage. : 

He said, ‘Your damage? I 
want pay for my damage.”’ 

It was not long before he 
‘came back with Herb 
Markham, the lawyer, and 
we paid him $25 and closed 
the deal. Incidentally, Herb 
Markham was of the firm of 


continve an the nver, 


Markhbem & Markham. The - 


father of these men was J.D, 
Markham whe was a 


great deal of legal work for 
Ben Jones, the founder of this 
city, and “rumor hath it,” be 
was often paid for his ser 
vices in corner lots. I know of 
at least three comers he 


owned 
_ This wil) be adout all for 


today. I some day to, 


- 
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s had troubles with ice on Lake Michigan ae 


breakwater, a 600 foot pier nor- | was powered by steam but is 
theast of the tip. This break- | now electrically operated. — 
water now forms the tip of the’ | The first fog-horn made a- 
north pier, A fog horn was ad- sound like a cow in distress and » 
ded to the equipment so now in, “people actually went to the , 
hddition to the light there is edge of the lake bank to see if 
also the fog horn. People were | some poor Cow had fallen over. 
80 annoyed by the first fog horn The horn never bothered me 
that the government built a because I always thought of 
barrier on the shore side to some poor little schooner out in 
throw the sound out Into the — the lake doing its best to make’ 
lake, This fog horn originally . a snug harbor, 


* There Is a very fine picture of ‘memo 
ry is quite vivid, Street meots the lake. In the old 
paleo a ta Cot-,, ‘The first lighthouse tender I * days there was a harbor hell 
Ment dor r Civile Center, remember was a man named and from all the information I 
th : ary Seitz, who is now In" Andorson, Christin Anderson,  °#" uther the keeper spent 
at fair and second summer + to he quite correct, and (his wan. Many hours out at the end of the 
Ns uote the poet) has always | 60 years ago, In 1007, Charles pler tolling this bell when there 
‘ld il ty ae proximity to the Ahigrim was the keeper of the, “888 fou . 
i ahthouso and she told me fight, In 1920, Joseph Napiezin: °” Captain Hanson told me that 
Ne first lighthouse tender she — yki had charge, Mr. C.B. Mar: the lighthouse al the end of the’. 
remombers was @ man named shall ix now in charge. He has old pler was blown away in a 
Stone, He had a wooden log and — three assistants and hishomeis dale, About 60 years ago the 
that is probably why her on the spot where Chicago » light was moved over to the 
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York Street prominent in history of Manitowoc 


(EDITOWS NOTE — Among the 
stories weitlen by the late Francie X. 
Murphy for The Oerald-Times 
Keporter was this ilem which ap 
peared April 20, tye) 


casa One can imagine the piles 
By FRANCIS X. MURPHY of pelis occupying the space 
MANITOWGCC — If your under the awning and all the 
parents or grand parents bartering that must have 
came to Manitowoc before yone on there This building 
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wooden awning surrounded diate House and used by “leading hotel”, and it was nessed, for the use of the fire 
the building on its west and Blondin for a tight rope a great hangout for our department. A fire engine 
cast sides Blondin was the man who leading citizens. Its large was housed about the corner 
walked across the river dining room was often used of Seventh and Commercial 
below Niagara Falls on a 4s a ballroom and many nice streets. This team was 
light rope, They say he dances were held there. trained to race to the fire 
passed the hal after each engine when an alarm Was 
performance apd he barely sounded. It can be noted the 
made engine house was just a mat- 


Across the street to the 
south was a large barn in 


1875 the chances are they 


came by water because there 
Was no railroad here until 
1876, Also the chances are 
that they landed at the John- 
ston & Hodges pier, the 
remains of which are sll 
Visible in the shape of a little 
group of piles which have 
withstood the elements for 
about 100 years. After lan 
ding they most probably 
found their way to the prin- 
cipal street in the village 
Which was York Street. In- 
cidentally, the pier was at 
the foot of Chicago Street, 

At the northwest corner of 
York and Fifth streets, at 
what is now number 502, is a 
large “home which was built 
by a yong man [/0rrNorway, 


This young man, named'Osut- 


Torrison, afler serving a 
year al Manitowoc Rapids as 
clerk, came to the City of 
Manitowoc at the age of 23 
and started a store across the 
street from his new home 
This was in 1852. That lite 
Store later became the office 
of the Smalley Manufuc- 
turing. Co,. and its general 
ouuines are sul visible 
Shortly after he bought the 
Store and warehouse of 
Smith and Bradley. This 
would have been the frame 
building later occupied by H. 
Liebenow & Son (now 
Koehler’s Jewelry Store) and 
numerous other occupants 
such as a drug Store, con- 
feetionery, coal office and F. 
& P.M. Ry. office 


being our nearest semblance 


lo a skyscraper was used As 
an anchor to a rope stretched 
across the street to the Win- 


In 1876 Mr. Torrison built 


the large brick slore now 
cupied ‘by the Boston St 


, OC 


ore 


In ‘addition to the frame 
store, 0. Torrison Co. had a 
grain warehouse Just east of 


the store 


also a hay press 


The grain warehouse Was 
serviced by a fleet of ‘little 
schooners among which were 
the Glen Cuyler, Linerla, 
Burt Barnes and others, all 
owned by the Torrison tn- 
ierests 

Going back to York Street 
At the southeast corner o! 
Sixth and York streets, E. J. 
Smalley erected a machine 
shop and wood working plant 
for the manufacture of feed 
culters. tread powers cle 
This was just about the time 
McCormick and John Deer 
were starting up in Chicago 
Somewhere along the line 
Manitowoc missed the boat 
Manitowoc feed cutters, 
plows and other farm 
machinery were as well built 
as anything produced in 
Chicago but somehow or 
other we just missed oul 

Across the street from 
Smalleys was the three story 
building, buill by Peleg. 
Glover (and still there). Mr. 


Glover was an Indian trader 


and they say he was a pretty 
rough trader. In his day a 


expenses jal 
Manitowoc, 

When all outside traffie 
came to Manitowoe by boat 
the Windiate Ilouse was the 


—— 


which horses were kept for 
the convenience of the 
traveling public, A team was 
also kept there, always har- 


——_—_——$—$—$— 


ter of feet from the back door 
of the barn. The team that 
hauled the engine to a fire 
earned $5 for the trip, One 


lime when Bill Houghton 
worked for Thomas Windiate 
the team hauled two pieces 
in one night. The earning of 
$10 was quite an 
achievement and worthy of a 
tot of (alk at gatherings of 
the drivers 


A few doors west of the 
Windiate House the Jones 
Library was located This 


was named for the founder of 


| Manitowoc, Benjamin Jones, 


and was the nucleus of the 
present public library. 

At the corner of Seventh 
and york streets, the south- 
west to be exact. was a 
building that bore the sign 
“Platt’s Store’. 1 often saw 
this sign but the big Platt's 
store later was al the corner 
of Ninth and York streets 
now used as apartments and 
owned by the firm of 
Berkedal & Shimek. 

I find York Street has more 
history than I had con- 
templated and I will tell 
more about it later. 


——aa=== 


Rivals Tenth Street slide 


Fri., Aug. 12, 
1977 


Hidden Valley found 


(EDITOR'S NOTE — Francis xX. 
Murphy, regarded as jocal historian 
emeritus, found pleasure in recalling 
the past. This story was among a 


, Series of articles he had written before | 


his death for The Herald-Times- 
Reporter. It appeared Jan. 23, 1958.) 
By FRANCIS X. MURAPHY 

MANITOWOC — At dif- 
ferent times I have said that 
Manitowoc is a wonderful 
place to live and how lucky 
we are that our grandparents 
chose this part of Wisconsin 
in which to settle. This 
Satisfied state was 
Strengthened the other day 
when I started out for Green 
Bay. 
Just before the Maribel 
Caves Hotel and on the way 
to Cooperstown, there is a 
modest little sign Stating 
that it is the entrance to Hid- 
den Valley. It was suggested 
we go in there for a few 
moments. 

Imagine my surprise to 
find a hilly, but very smooth 


Toadway, heading east. A’ 


quarter of a mile on this road 
brings one to heavy timber 
and an ancient rail fence. 


_ This fence looks as if it was 


built a hundred years ago, 
probably just about the time 
the farm was surveyed. 

~ We came upon two ski 
slides. A little one which we 
were told was for beginners 
and a higher and steeper one 
for those more proficient in 
the gentle art of breaking a 
leg or ankle. Enquiry elicited 
the information that satisfied 
our curiosity, 

The discovery of this pic- 
turesque spot is a young man 
named John Frolick, 28. 
Asked where he gained his 
knowledge of skiing, I lear- 
ned he gained it in the 
Austrian and Swiss Alps 
when he-was in military ser- 
vice. 

The hills he uses slope 
toward the north. A site like 
this is chosen because the 


_ chances are the snow will 


remain longer than if the sun 
hit them. 

I guess my strongest 
reaction on finding this spot 
was one of admiration for the 
young man with gumption 
enough to utilize a sport that 
has been before the eyes of 
countless thousands for a 
hundred years. There is a 


small stream running 
through the property. This 
rivulet is called Kriwanek 
Creek. ei 

Returning to the ski slides. 
Mr. Frolick has tried to 
make the atmosphere more 
pleasing by providing light 
and music at night. He has 
two ski lifts in operation. He 
also has a little clubhouse 
where skis can be repaired 
and rented — also bought. 
We happened to chooSe a 
very pleasant day for sight- 
seeing and as I look back I 
think the view from the base 
of the slide was most: pic- 
turesque. The snow on the 
ground with a background of 
woods was an ideal setting 
for a real artist. = 

This little essay should not 
be construed as ballyhoo for 
any particular enterprise. It 
is written for the pu of 
emphasizing the fact that we 
have everything - in 
Manitowoc County if we will 
only go to the trouble of 
looking for it. “A 

Some day maybe the slide 
on North Tenth Street will 
again be used as it was 60 
years ago when bobs holding 
up to 20 boys and. girls 
coasted from St. Clair Street 
to the river. Those were the 
days when so-called juvenile 
delinquency was never heard 
of. 


&) 


